SUPPLEMENT. No. I. 











I. TRIAL OF JOSHUA ILETT SMITH, 
FOR COMPLICITY IN THE CON- 
SPIRACY OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 
AND MAJOR ANDRE* 


1, GENERAL ORDERS, UNDER WHICH SMITH WAS | 
TRIED. 
To Jonn LAWRENCE, Esqr., | 
Judge Advocate General to the Army :— 
Sir, : 
You will prosecute before the Court Martial | 
now sitting, Joshua H. Smith, Esquire, an in- | 
habitant of the State of New York, on the fol- | 
lowing charges :— 
First.—For going on board the Vulture sloop | 
of war, belonging to the enemy, the night of the | 
2ist of this month in a private manner, and | 
bringing on shore from the said vessel, Major 
André, Adjutant General to the British Army. 
SeconpLy.—For secreting the said Major An- 
dré in his house near our post at Stoney Point; 
for furnishing him with clothes to disguise him. | 
self; and for passing with him by our posts at | 
Stoney and Verplanck’s Points, so disguised, and 
under a feigned name. Also for conducting him 
in his way to New York in a disguised habit, | 
and under a feigned name, with intelligence for 
the enemy. 
TatrpLy.—For acting as a spy in procuring | 
intelligence for the enemy. 
Fourtuiy.—For aiding and assisting Bene- | 
dict Arnold, late a Major General in our service, 
in a combination with the enemy, to take, kill, 
and seize such of the loyal citizens or soldiers of 
these United States, as were in garrison at West 
Point and its dependencies. 


By command. 
Rost. H. Harrison, Secretary. 
Heap Quarters, 30th September, 1780. 


* The original of this paper, it is said, has been ‘ost ; and the 
historical st dent is indehb’ed to James Gordon Bennett, Esq.. 
for preserving a copy of it. several years since, in The New 
York Herald. From the latter, this copy has been taken. | 
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2. RECORD OF THE COURT. 


TAPPAN, September 30th, 1780. 

Mr. Lawrence, Judge Advocate General to the 
Army, attended the General Court Martial, 
Colonel H. Jackson being President, and laid 
before the Court several Charges against Joshua 
Il. Smith, Esquire, an Inhabitant of the State of 
New York—(the Paper containing them is an- 
nexed*)—he also produced to them the Resolu- 
tions of Congress, dated August 21st, 1776, and 
February 27th, 1778, respecting the trial of In- 
habitants,t and desired their opinion whether 


* The paper “‘ annexed,” was probably the General Order of 
the same date (Vo. 1 of this series: although our copy of the 
Kecord has nv paper “ annexed.” —Ep, Hist. Maa. 


¢ The Resolution of the 21st of August, 1776, is thus recorded 
in the Journals of Congress, of that date. (Edit. York-town, 
177%, 332.) 

“The Committee, to whom part of the report from the Com- 


| “mittee on Spies was re-cummitted, having brought in a Re- 
| * port, the same was taken into consideration ; whereupon, 


** Resolved, That a'l per-ons not members of nor owing alle- 
“giance to any of the United States of America, as described 
* ina Resolution of Congress of the 2ith of June last, who shall 
“be found lurking as Spies in and about the fortifications or 
* encampmentsef the Armies of the United Sates, or of any of 
‘**them, shall suffer death according to the Law and Usage of 
** Nations, by sentence of a Court Martial, or such other pun- 


| “*ishment as such Court Martial shall direct. 


“Ordered, That the above Resolution be printed at the end 
* of the Rules and Articles of War.” 

The Resolution of the 27th of February, 1778, is thas recorded 
in the Journals of Congress, of that date. (Original Edition, 


| 126.) 


* C-ngress took into consideration a Report from the Board 
“of War, and thereupon came t> the following Resolutions: 
*: Whereas a few deluded Inhabitants of these States, prompted 


| “*thereto by Arts of the Enemy, have associated together for 


“the purpose of seizing and secretly conveying to places in 
** possession of the British forces, such of the Loyal Citizens, 
“* Officers. and Soldiers of these States, as mav fall into their 
“power; and being assisted by parties furnished by the Ene- 
* my. have in sevcral instances carried their nefarious designs 
“inte execution ; and such practices being contrary to their 
** Allegiance, as Subjects. and repugnant to the Rules of War, 

* Resolved That whatever Inhabitants of these States shall 


| “kill or seize, or take any loyal Citizen or Citizens thereof, 


*fand convey him, her. or them t> any place within the power 


| “of the Enemy, or shall enter into any Combination for such 


** purpose, or attempt to carry the same into execution, or 
“hath assisted or shall assist therein ; or shall by giving Intel- 


| * ligence, acting as a Guide. or in any other manner whatever, 


“nid the Enemy in the perpetration thereof, he shall suffer 

“death by the judgment of a Court Martial, as a Traitor, As- 

“*sussin, and Spy, if the offence be committed within seventy 

**miles of the Head Qu«rters of the Grand or other Armies of 

a States, where a General Officer commands.”—Ep. Hist, 
aa. 
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they had a competent Jurisdiction to try Mr. 
Sminith for these Charges. 

The Court taking the matter into considera- 
tion, and considering the Charges and the Reso- 
lutions of Congress, are of opinion that they 
have Jurisdiction under the Resolution of Con- 

ress of February 27th, 1778, to try Mr. Sinith 
or the fourth and last Charge, and as to the 
three first Charges, they are of opinion that they 
have not jurisdiction.* 

Mr. Lawrence, Judge Advocate General, was 


sworn; and the Court proceeded to try Joshua | 


H. Smith, Esquire, an inhabitant of the State of 


New York, for the fourth and last Charge con- | 


tained in the paper before mentioned. 


The names of the officers of the Court were | 
| had no mind to go, he seemed to urge my going, 
| and said it was great business. I thought it was 


read to Mr. Smith. They are as follows: 
Colonel Il. Jackson, President. © 


Lieut.-Col. Hart, Major Batt, 

Capt. Jacop Wricut, Capt. DANIELs, 

Capt. Drew, Capt. J. A. Wrieut, 

Capt. Fry, Capt. MARSHALL, 

Capt. SaANDFoRD, Capt. Case, 

Capt. Fow xz, Capt. TrrFany, 
Joun LAWRENCE, J. A. Gen’l. 


in the Paper before mentioned, against the said 
Joshua LH. Smith, Esqr., which Charge is as fol- 
lows : 


“For aiding and assisting Benedict Arnold, | oF " 
| his house that afternoon.)—Near sun-down, Mr. 


“late Major General in our service, in a Com- 


“bination with the Enemy, to take, kill, and | 
“seize such of the loyal Citizens or Soldiers of | 


“these, as were in garrison at West Point and its 
« dependencies.” 

To this Charge Mr. Smith pleaded, Not Guil- 
ty.t 


* In hia Narrative of the Death of Major Andre. (p. 129) 
Mr, Smith says there were fen separate charges “so artfully 


“drawn up, that the proof of one would nece«sarily involve, as | 


“by inference. some testimony tosupport the other. Aware «of 
“the snare which was laid for me,” he c-n'inued, “I requested 
* that the Charges might be consolid«ted into one general accu 

“gation, Accordingly, on the ensuing day, when the Court 
“ war convened, this request was granted ; and | was ordered to 
“answer the following Charge,” etc.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 


* Citizen, I conceived m: self only amenub'e t» the Civil author- 
“ity of the State to which I beloneed, which had established 
“the rivht of Trial by Jury, in the Constitution re ently 
“ adopted, determining the liberties of the Subjects within the 
** State, and had ordained ‘ That the right of Tria! by Jury, in 
*** all cases wherein it had been formerly used in the Colony 
* ‘of New York, should be and remain inviolate for ever,’ I 
“*was answered by the Court, that I was tried hy a Resolve of 
“Congress, passed in the year 1777. authorizing the Com- 
“ mander in chief of the army. to hear and try by Court Mar 

“tial, any of the Citizens of the United States, who should 
“ harbour or secret any of the Subjects or Soldiers of the King 
“* of Great Britain, knowing them to be such, or should be in- 


s 





In support of the Prosecution, Mr. Samur. 
Canoon was produced and sworn. 

Question To Mr. SamvuEt Canoon. Did you 
goon board the Vulture, sloop-of-war, belonging 
to the Enemy, the night of the twenty-first of Sep. 
tember, instant, with Mr. Smith. 

Ans. Yes. Mr. Smith had been up at Fishkill, 
as he told me, and came down in the evening 
and told ine he wanted to speak a word with me, 
and I went with him up in his room, and he 
asked me to go with him that night a piece, he 
said, down the river. I told him I had no mind 
to go, and did not want to go; he did not urge me 
hard to go. Then he said he must send me up ex- 
press tu General Arnold, and we should go over 
to the other house; but, upon my telling him I 


best to go, and agreed to go. We went over to 
his Brother’s, where I consented to go to General 
Arnold's, and was furnished by Mr. Smith with 
a horse, and a paper to Major Keirce, and went 
off. I went on as fast as I could, and got to 
General Arnold’s just after Sunrise. The Gen- 
eral was not up, and I delivered the letter from 


| Mr. Smith to General Arnold, to a Gentleman 


The Judge Advocate General (prosecuting in | 
the name of the United States of America,) then | 


exhibited the Fourth and last Charge, contained | ' K ( 
| returned back; and sometime in the afternoon, 


there; and I was informed by the General, there 
was no occasion for an Answer; and I was told 
by him I might go on as quick as I could. I 


General Arnold passed me, and rode towards Mr. 
Joshua II. Sinith’s house.-—(Mr. Smith, the pris- 
onet, acknowledged that General Arnold arrived at 


Smnith spoke to me as I was going for the cows, 
and told me to come up, as the General wanted 
to speak with me. I went up with Mr. Smith in 
the room were General Arnold was, who asked 
me to go with hima piece that night; I said I 
could not go, being up the night before, and told 


** strumental in cenveving intelligence to the enemy, and, if 


| ** found Guilty, should be c ndemned and executed as a Traitor, 


* Assassin, and Spy. Tothis1 objected, that the Resolve of 
** Congress just alluded to, was possibly passed anterior to the 
**udoption of the several Constitutions of the United States, 
“* when there were no legal Establishments, and was iutrodoced 
**to supply the want of Civil Jurisdictions in that early stage 
‘of the War ; and that | could not c-nceive how a mere 


| ** Resolve of Congress could abrogate a fundamental Artiéle in 
| **any of the Civil Constitations of the United States ; for, if so, 

t “In answer to this Charge, I objected to the legality or | 
“propriety of being tried by a Military Tribunal; for, as a | 


“it made the Military paramount to the Civil authority, and 
** would est«blish ifthe Court were to proceed on apy Trial, 
‘a precedent dangerous to the Liberties of the Subject; that 


| “it would excite eventually the indignation of my fellow- 


* citizens, in destroying one of the established principles of 
* Liberty belonging to the Subject, and the violation ot the 
* right of Trial by Jury one of the principal reasons assigned 
“by Congress for their separativn from Great Britain, in 
‘the Deciaration of Independence, as well as allowing the 
* Military an extent of power incompatible with free Gov- 
“ernment. 

‘*The Court, however, after having withdrawn some time 
“ for consultation, overru'ed my objections, and prececded to 
“examine the Evidence in support of the Prosecution,” —Mz. 
Sauira, in his Narrative of the Death of Major André. 
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him I was afraid to go; but General Arnold 
urged ine to go, and told me if I was a friend to 
my country I shuuld do my best; and at last I | 
coued the General where he wanted me to go, | 
and the General and Mr. Smith said on board of | 
the ship in the river, and that there was a man | 
there the General wanted to see very much. 
Upon my saying what was the reason he could | 
not stay till the morning, General Arnold said it 
must be done that night; and upon my saying I | 
could not go alone, Mr. Smith desired me to go 
and fetch my brother. 1 went, and my wife be- 
ing dissatisfied with my going, I went back to 
General Arnold, and told him I did not want to 
go, and told him there were guard-bvats out; he | 
said there was no danger of them, and said if I | 
did not go, he would look upon me as a disaf- 
fected nan. I then went and fetched my broth. | 
er; and when we came back we stood out a | 
reat while before we consented to go; but at 
ast we did, and there being:a boat in the creck, | 
myself, Mr. Smith, and my brother went to the | 
boat and rowed down to the ship. During my 
conversation with General Arnold and Mr. | 
Smith, Mr. Smith was in and out of the room, | 
and I do not recollect any particular conversa- 
tion passing between Mr. Smith and General 
Arnold separate. No other conversation passed 
between Mr. Smith and myself on the way down, 


that I recollect, but Mr. Smith telling me not to | 
say any thing to the people on board the vessel, 
which was General Arnold's charge likewise. 
We were hailed by the vessel, and Mr. Smith | 


answered, “ Friends,” and said we were from | 
King’s Ferry and bound to Dobb’s Ferry; and 
we were ordered alongside immediately. When 
we came alongside of the ship, Mr. Smith went 
on board, and staid, I think, not longer on 
board than a quarter of an huur, and returned on | 
board the boat witha man. We set off from the 
vessel, and rowed on shore; and we landed atthe 
Long Cove, a little below Haverstraw, about half | 
a mile below the dock, and about six miles from | 
Stoney-Point. I heard no conversation between 
Mr. Smith and this person, on the way ashore. 
Isat in the bow of the boat, and they in the 
stern ; and I think if there had been any, I could 
have heard it. When we caine on shore, I heard 
the noise of a man at a bank above, and Mr. 
Smith went up, and returned immediately ; and 
the person we brought on shore went up, and 
Mr. Smith staid with us, and asked my brother 
and myself if we would go on board the vessel 
again that night. I told*him I was fatigued, 
being up the night before, and could not go. | 
All this time, the other person was not present, 
and I do not know where he was, but supposed 
he was up against the bank, as he went that 
way. Mr. Smith said if we could not go we | 
must do as we thought best, and would leave it | 


| Smith. 
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to us; but made us no offer to return on board 
the vessel that night. 

Mr. SamueL Canoon further says :—Mr. 
Smith, himself, and brother then went up in the 
bgat to Haverstraw Creek; and Mr. Smith staid 
on the shore with them, from their first land- 
ing, except when he went towards the bank and 
returned, as he has mentioned, until he went in 
the boat with them to Haverstraw Creek, and 
from thenve he went with Mr. Smith to his 
house where he lived, but did not see the person 
there that he brought on shore from the vessel, 
to know him. The person they brought on 
shore had a dark colored coat on, but whether 
black or blue, he does not know, as he did not 
take notice of it. It was a week last Thursda 


| night, when he was on board the vessel with 


Mr. Smith. Ie never carried Mr. Smith on 
board the vessel again; neither had he been on 
board before with him, and did not see General 
Arnold at Mr. Smith’s house when he returned 
that night. He also mentions he had no conver- 
sation with Mr. Smith about carrying the man 
they had landed, on board again, except the con- 
versation that took place on the shore, as he has 
mentioned ; and he says he received no reward 
or promise from Mr. Smith for bringing this 
person on shore; but mentions that General 


| Arnold had promised him fifty weight of flour, 


which was before he went on board with Mr. 
Ife also says General Arnold ordered 
them, when they went down in the boat, to take 
a sheepskin with thein to put around their oars, 
and he put one around his. 

Q. By Smitn. Don’t you recollect my telling 
you in going down to the Creek, my intention 
in going was for the service of the country. 

A. You did tell me so. 

Q. By Smita. Did General Arnold persuade 
you a great deal to go; and did I appear 
anxious for your going ? 

A. He did. You did not appear anxious. 

Q. By Smita. Whose basiness did you sup- 
pose it to be? 

A. General Arnold’s and your’s; but I did not 
know whose it was. I was urged very hard to 
go by the General. 

Q. By THE Court. Did Mr. Smith or General 
Arnold tell you not to tell your brother what 
was wanted of him until he arrived at your 
house ? 

A. Mr. Smith did. 

Q. By THE CourT. When you returned, did 
Mr. Smith tell you not to mention to any body 
that you had been on board the vessel ? 

A. Not that I recollect. 

Q. By THE Court. Did you object to going 
on board at first because you thought it was 
wrong, or because you were tired ? 

A. It was because I was tired, and I thought 
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it was wrong, also, to go in the night, at that 
time of night.* 

JosrpH Canoon was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution and sworn. 

Question to him the same as the first to Sarp- 
uel Cahoon. 

A. Mr. Smith, last Thursday night week, sent 


word to me to come over to his house, and he | 
wanted to speak tome. I went. When I came | 
there he inet me at the door, and sat down on | 
the bench with me, and on asking him what was | 
his desire, he said he wanted me to go with hinn | 
that night. On asking Mr. Smith where he. 


wanted to go, he said,“ A little way down the 


“river.”’ On asking him how far and where, he | 


said, I think, “On board of the man-of-war or 


“ship,’ Iam not certain which, “as a flag, on | 


“ business of General Arnold.” I told him I was 


sorry I was wanted for that purpose, and said, | 


upon any other thing I was willing to serve 


him or the General. Mr. Smith asked me why, | 
and said there was no hurt in going, as it was | 
general business. On asking him whether he | 


did not think we should be taken“up by: the 


water-guard, (meaning the Continental water- | 


guard,) he said, No, for he had a Pass from the 
General to go, and the countersign; and he 
said the countersign was “Congress,” which, 


when he came up he must give, and so pass. Mr. | 


Sinith made answer to me, and said, “IIave you 
“not always heard that I was a friend to the 
“country, and did that which was always best 


“for the country ?”’ I told him, “ Yes, and al- | 
“ways thought he was ;” upon which I asked | 


him why the flag was not sent down in the day- 
time, as it ought to be done? He said because it 
was to be kept private from the inhabitants and 


‘ common men. The officers, he said, knew it, | 


and said there was a man on board, that the 
General wanted to speak to; and that he must 
be brought on shore and carried on board again. 


I then told him I did not chuse to go. He said | 


there was no hurt in going, at all; and said if 


* Mr. Smith, in his Narrative of the Death of Major | 
Andre, 'pp.137, 138,) says that Mr. Colquheun * delivered [Asx| | 


“evidence witha plainuess, perspicuiry, and firmness, that 
* seemed to have much weight with the Court Martial, who 
“ examined (him) with critical scrutiny ” Ile then proceeds : 
“1 will just mention the disgraceful means that were used to 
“impeach the integrity uf Samuel Colquhvun, (Cahoon) trom 
“which circumstances it will appear in what a precarious 
“situation my ife was paced, 

* There is now a persop in this Kingdom, (England) wh: 
“ was i: formed by Samuel! C. Jquhoun, that whiie | wasen wy 
“trial he was taken into a tield by sume of Geveral Washing 
“ ton’s officers, who read te him a paper purporting to be a 
“declaration of the means which 1] Lad adopted, and which it 
**he would atrest against me on the trial, he should have a 
* purse of gold, which was then «ffered to him, and a promise 
“ofsupp-r for life; Colquhoun answered, th t althvugh he 


“was « peor man. he could not swear fals:ly for money, | 
+ hich he shouki do if he attested the paper; and, if mae | 


“rich by such means, he added, that Le shuuld be miserable 
“* for life."—Lp. Hist. Maa. 
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anything should come against me, he would de. 
fend me, and clear me from all. I told him he 
| could not clear me if there was any bad in it; 
| and Mr. Smith afterwards gotup and went into the 
| house to General Arnold. Generai Arnold came 
| out soon after Mr. Sinith went in, and said, upon 
his coming out, I need not be afraid to gowith Mr. 
Smith, and said it must be done for the good of 
the country ; and said it was not done in pri- 
vate, fur the officers at the Ferry knew it, the 
Captain of the Water-Guard also, and had the 
countersign ; and that it was not a secret to any 
persons but the inhabitants and common men. 
I thought at first it was not good, but thought 
otherwise upon the General’s mentioning that it 
was known asI have mentioned. The General 
also said Major Kierce had agreed to send him 
up a boat to the creek at Colonel Ilay’s landing. 
place, but had not done it, and he did not know 
the reason; upon which Mr. Sinith asked me fi 
I would take his horse and ride down to the 
ferry, to see whether the boat was come. I said 
No, he ought send his negro; he ordered the 
negro to get the horse, and the negro went off. 
While the negre was gone, myself and my 
brother concluded not to go; but both were 
afraid to tell the General of it, and not to go 
| him ; and the time passed away until the negro 
came. When he came, I asked him what news 
| concerning the boat; and he said he did not 
know, and he Lrought a -letter from Major 
Kierce to the General, upon which I told my 
brother I would go up and tell the General. I 
had no mind to go: and as I was going up, I 
met Mr. Smith in the entry, and he told me the 
General wanted to speak with me; and he 
passed out to the stoop, and I went into the 
room to the General, who was sitting by u table, 
with paper, and his speaking to me, I ac- 
quainted him I had no mind to go, as it was 
late; and said I would rather go in the morn- 
ing. General Arnold said he must go to Head 
Quarters by ten o’clock in the morning; and if 
I would not assist when I was required for the 
| good of my country and Congress, he would put 
me under guard immediately. Upon which Mr. 
Smith came in and I went out; and just after 
this, Mr. Smith came out to the stoop; asked 
| my brother and myself if we would have adrain; 
and gave us each one; and afterwards the Gen- 
eral came out, and Mr. Smith, and myself and 
brother were there together. The Gencral 
and Mr. Smith talked together, but what they 
said I do not know. ‘hey were withdrawn from 
us; the distance I cannot estimate; but it was 
such a distance asI could not hear what they 
suid, as they talked low together ; they were no 
time of 7 value together; may be two min- 
| utes, may be more or less. My brother, Mr. 
{ Smith, aud myself went down to the landing, 
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about a half mile below King’s Ferry, and 

assed off in the boat; and I think it was 
pretty well near midnight when we got off. Mr. 
Smnith had on a whitish coat, a pretty large one, 
which I think I have seen him wear before. Mr. 
Smith told us on the way, that when we came 
on board the vessel, we had nothing to do but to 
stay on board the long-boat, and when asked 
questions to say nothing at all. When we cume 
to the vessel they hailed us; and Mr. Smith an- 
swered, “ Hallo,’ or some such word; but -I 
think it was not the word, “ Friends ;” and upon 
being asked where we were from, Mr. Smith an- 
swered, “From King’s Ferry and bound to 
“Dobb’s Ferry ;” and they ordered us to come 
on board iminediately. hen we got alongside 
of the ship, Mr. Smith went on board and staid 
a little time, but I cannot say the exact time; it 
might be a quarter of an hour or a little longer, 
but the exact time I cannot say; I was asked 
several questions by men who came on board 
the boat, such as where we were from, and 
going to, and what man he was who caine on 
board, but I would not answer them, and told 
them to ask the person who went on board; 
and, at last, orders came for every man 
who was on board the boat, belonging to the 
ship, to come out immediately. Mr. Smith, after 
a little time, came on board the boat; and an- 
other man came with him, who had a dark 
colored coat on, which I looked upon to be a 
watch cout. I thought it was a watch coat, be- 
cause it covered the whole of his clothing, Then 
we rowed on shore, at a place called the Long 
Clove, about six miles from Stoney Point, where 
we landed ; and Mr. Sinith went up towards the 
bank, a little way from the water. I heard Mr. 
Smith and the person in the boat talk a little on 
the way ashore, but how much I cannot say ; 
and I did not understand what they said. 
not see any man by the bank; Mr. Smith staid 
a little while there, came back, and the other 
man up, who I did not see afterwards. When 
Mr. Smith returned he staid with us, atid came 
up with my brother and myself in the buat to a 
place called Crom’s Island, in Haverstraw 
Creek. When we landed, I stepped out and got 
down under a bush, and was drowsy, and had no 
conversation with Mr. Smith about returning to 
the vessel with that man afterwards, and I de- 
clare I have not seen Mr. Smith from that 
time until this day. General Arnold promised 
me fifty weight of flour for going on board the 
vessel ; but I never saw it. Mr. Smith did not 
promise me anything for it. Mr. Smith, after 
his return, did not desire me to keep it a secret. 
Upon the Boat coming alongside the vessel, the 
tide was flood ; and we all three were upon our 
legs keeping the boat from the side of the vessel ; 
and one on board said, “Come on board ;” upon 


I did 
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which Mr. Smith went. I did not hear Mr. 
Smith enquire for any person upon his going on 
board, but lost sight of him immediately as he 
| was upon deck. After we got out from the 
ship, Mr. Smith told us to row ashore to Long 
Clove. Mr. Smith steered the boat himself. The 
time we arrived at the Long Clove, I do not 
know; but it was about day-break when we got 
to Crom’s Island; and when we got to Mr. 
Smith’s house it was after day-light. We were 
not hailed on our way down, but by the ship; 
neither were we on our way returning. When 
we came to Mr. Smith’s house, after our return 
from the ship, to the best of my knowledge, I 
saw General Arnold come out of Mr. Smith’s 
house and go into the necessary house. He 
walked lame and had on a blue cout and white 
breeches. I am sure he was the same man who 
I saw before I went on board the vessel, who 
was called “General Arnold,’ as well as I 
can judge from my knowledge of men. Mr. 
Smith gave me a sheepskin, when I left his 
house; and I carried it down to the boat, and 
he and mys€If mufHed my oar with it, and my 
brother muftied the other ; and after we returned 
to Crom’s Island, Mr. Smith told us to take the 
sheepskin off from the oars, and throw the oars 
upon the grass; one of the sheepskins was 
taken off. 
The Court postponed further proceedings of 
Mr. Sinith’s trial until to-morrow ; and adjourned 
until that time, ten o’clock, A. M. 


Seconp Day, Oct. Ist. 
The Court met according to adjournment. Mr. 
Smith being unwell and having declared he had 
no sustenance this mourning, he requested the 
Court not to resume his trial immediately, but 
to adjourn for a short time; which the Court 
| did until 12 o’clock this day. 
| 12 O’CLock. 


The Court met according to adjournment. Mr. 
Smith being indisposed with an ague, and hav- 
ing declared he was incapable to attend his 
trial this day, on account of it, he desired the 
Court not to resume it; but to postpone it until 
to-morrow, which the Court did, and adjourned 
until to-morrow nine o’clock, A. M.* 


IlL—NOTABLE PLACES IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 


Tae Deatu-PLACE or GENERAL IIAmILTon. 


That General Hamilton and Colonel Burr fought 
and that the former fell, are very well known; 
but it is not so well known, either where Gen- 





* Mr. Smith, in his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, 
gives the same credit of Juseph Cahoon, as to his brother, fur 
the *plainuess, perspicuity, avd firmness” with which he 
gave his testimony.—Ep. Hist. Mae, ’ 
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eral I[amilton 
how he reached Weehawken, whither he was 
taken after his fall, or where he died. 


We have found no one who was able to an- | 


swer these questions, except in general terms— 
he spent the night, at home, and he died at Mr. 
Bayard’s, in Greenwich, it is said ;—but where 
was that home, and where was Mr. Bayard’s ? 
It is the purpose of this brief paper to examine 
these questions. 

At the period referred to, (July 11, 1804,) Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s business office was at No. 12 


Garden Street, now Exchange Place; and his | 


city residence was at No. 54 Cedar Street: he 
had, also, we believe, a country house on the 
Kingsbridge road, about a mile above Manhat- 
tanville, called after the Scottish seat of his as- 
sumed ancestors, “ The Grange.” 

It is said, we have no doubt on competent 


authority, that the General was at his office, | 


throughout the day preceding the fatal duel; 
and that his intercourse with his clerks was 
marked by no peculiarity of manner: it is just 


as evident to us, that he spent his last night at | 
“THE GRANGE,” with a portion, at least, of his | 


family, if not with every member of it. 

We are not insensible of the fact that the 
General’s son and biographer has stated that his 
father’s last night, prior to the duel, was spent at 
his city house, No, 54 Cedar Street, evidently in 
the absence of his wife; that, he pleasantly in- 
vited one of his little sons to sleep with him; 
that he heard the child—possibly the biographer 
himself—repeat the Lord’s Prayer, which his 


mother had taught him ; etc., etc.; but, fur rea- | 


sons which are perfectly satisfactory to ourself, 
we prefer to believe that the narrative of the 
biographer, in these particulars, is entirely in- 
correct ; that the city house of the General was 
then closed for the summer; that his children, if 


not his wife, were at “The Grange;” that he | 


spent his last night, prior to the duel, at that 


place; and that, calling on his way at the Doc- | 


tor’s country-seat at Bloomingdale, he drove 
thence to the city, in the morning, on his errand 
of “ honor.” 

Of this, at least, we have the evidence of Doc- 
tor Hosack, the attending Surgeon: 

General Hamilton drove to the wharf at the 
foot of the Great Kiln Road, now Gansevoort 
Street, in company with his second, Judge 
Pendleton, and the surgeon, Doctor David 
Hosack, who had been mutually agreed on. 
Leaving the carriage, with orders to await its 
return, the party took a boat. and was rowed tu 


Weehawken, where it arrived at a little before | 
The Vice-President of | 


seven in the morning. 
the United States, with his second, William P. 
Van Ness, Esqr., agreeably to the terins agreed 
on, was already on the ground; and both were 


= the night before the duel, | 
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busily engaged, with their coats off, in clearing 
away the bushes, limbs of trees, etc., “so as to 
“make a fair opening,” for the purposes of the 
meeting. 

The rival principals in the affair, after the 
fashion of the times and in conformity with the 
Code then governing every “Gentleman” in the 
country, in such cases, duly exchanged saluta- 
tions ; and the Seconds proceeded to arrange for 
the meeting, both the choice of position and the 
giving of the word, under the Code already refer- 
red to, having fallen by lot, to the Second of 
General Hamilton. 

As vur readers know, the General fell. 

The dying man, “to all appearance lifeless,” 
after a brief examination of his wound, was 
borne from the field of blood, in the arms of his 

| Second and the Surgeon; and as they approach. 
|ed the river, the oarsmen assisted them. He 
was laid on the bottom of the boat, apparent] 
dead ; and it was immediately pushed off, eal. 
ing for the little wharf, where the carriage had 
been left an hour before. While on the river, 
however, either from the effects of the Surgeon’s 
treatment or the fresh air from the water, he 
| rallied sufficiently to speak, and give directions 
for the transmnission of the intelligence to his 
family ; and he appears to have even harbored 
a hope that the end would be favorable. 

The wharf toward which the boat was head- 
ing, as we have said, was at the fuot of the Great 
Kiln Road, now Gansevoort Street, in the Cit 
of New York. This, an ordinary country road, 
afforded a communication with the neighboring 
city, by way of Greenwich Lane, now straitened 
om called Greenwich Avenue, and Sandy Lane, 
which after receiving Greenwich Lane, near the 
corner of the Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, 
entered Broadway near where Waverley Place 
now is. 

On the southerly side of the Great Kiln Road, 
extending from the river to the Greenwich road, 
now straitened and called Greenwich Street, was 
the country-place of Mr. William Bayard, a 
friend of General Hamilton ; and on the present 
line of Horatio Street, a little below the centre 
of the block between Greenwich and Washing- 
ton Streets, stood the fine old mansion which 
| was ‘his residence. It was of wouod, with a hall 
‘extending from front to rear in its centre; and 
its fine position, overlouking the noble river 
which flowed gently at the foot of the neighbor- 
ing bank, rendered it a conspicuous object in 
| that vicinity. 

When General Hamilton and his party left 
the wharf, on the morning of tife duel, a servant 
of Mr. Bayard had seen them, and told his mas- 

‘ter of the circumstances; and the latter prob- 
ably acquainted with the causes which had led 
{to the meeting, “too well conjectured the fatal 
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“errand, and foreboded the dreadful result.” Ie 
evidently watched for the return of the party; and 
as the boat neared the wharf where he was, 
rceiving that only the Surgeon and Judge 
Pendleton sat up in the stern sheets, “ he clasped 
“his hands in the most violent apprehension.” 
At the request of the Surgeon, a cot was 
brought from the mansion, and the wounded 
Man was removed at once to one of its rooms 


—it is said, the right hand front room—and | 


there at two o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 
the twelfth of July, 1804, the day after the duel, 
he died. The body was subsequently removed 
to the house of his brother-in-law, John B. 
Church, No. 25 Robinson Street; whence, on 
Saturday, the fourteenth, it was taken to Trinity 


Churchyard, and buried with military and civic | 


honors. 

A few days since, (June, 14th,) in company 
with our venerable and honored friend, Joun 
GrosHon, Esqr., we visited the site of the an- 


cient Bayard estate, at the foot of the Great | 


Kiln Road; and in the midst of the busy scenes 
of that familiar neighborhood—a part of the 
city in which many years of our boyhood and 
early manhood were spent—he pointed out to us 
the well-known old frame dwelling, No. 82 Jane 
Street, as the ancient residence of William Bay- 
ard and THE DEATH-PLACE OF ALEXANDER 
HaMILTON ; confirming from his own recollec- 
tions the tradition, to the same effect, which 
were familiar to us more than thirty years ago. 
We knew the old houge when a Jad, as the 
property of the late Alexander Knox, Esqr., and 
the home of the late James Wotherspoon, Esqr. ; 
but it is now, if we may judge from appear- 
ances, the home of more than one fainily, prob- 
ably that of several. It is, however, apparently 
in good order; and notwithstanding the disap- 
pearance of the green-house which formerly 
flanked it on the east, and that of the long row 
of factory-buildings which years ago, stood at its 
western end—both of which have since given 
place to modern-built dwellings—we could not 
fail to recognize in the plain but substantial old 
house a landmark of our early days, as well as 
one of the few remaining relics of New York in 
the last Century, and one of the most interesting 
edifices, historically considered, in the United 
States. H. B. D. 
Morrisania, N. Y., June 15, 1866. 


I1lL—THE JERSEY PRISON-SHIP.* 


BY CAPTAIN JUHN VAN DYKE. 
To the Editor of the New Hra: 
Sm :—In the year 1779, the American urmy 





* From an old number of Tke New York New Era. 
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lay at White Plains; I obtained a furlough 
from Major General Knox of the Artillery. I 
went home to see my wife, at Elizabethtown ; 
and, while there, the British caine to surprise 
our troops. With the advice of General Max- 
well, I joined Captain Randall’s company of 
United States Artillery, of the brigade. As my 
furlough was out, after the British left Eliza- 
bethtown, I returned to Staten Island. In afew 
days I returned to the camp, and joined the 
army at Quaker Hill. I was attached to Gen- 
eral Conway’s brigade, in Captain Thomas 
Clark’s company of’ Artillery, as a Captain- 
Lieutenant. 
The day I arrived, Captain Clark asked me 
for the use of my bed. He said he had been 
taking medicine ; and I insisted that he should 
| occupy it; that I had lain on the ground before, 
and could again. Adjvining the fence of the 
road, had been a corn field; and the ground 
ascended up from the fence. ‘The furrows of 
this corn field were deep. I, at this time, had 
an old-fashioned green rug; my waiter folded it 
four double, and laid it in one of the deep fur- 
rows, for my bed. When we retired, as the 
custom was with the officers of the army, when 
going to bed, to take all off but the shirt, I 
turned in and soon fell asleep. At this time of 
life, I slept sound ; and as far as I can recollect, 
I never awoke until daylight, when, behold! in 
the night, there had been a heavy shower of 
rain, and when I awoke, I found myself as wet 
as though I had been dipped into a river. I was 
soon taken with the fever and ague, intermittent 
fever, and yellow jaundice; I had to go into 
sick quarters ; took a waiter with me, who used 
to shoot squirrels to make soup for me; poultry 
having been all destroyed, and none to be had; I 
grew worse. 
At length I called on Major General Knox, to 
obtain leave to go home. I obtained leave; and 
on the next day, left the camp for home. As I 
travelled, and went only on a walk with my 
horse, in the afternoon of each day I had to 
| inquire for the next tavern, or the next house, 
; and put up; I would ask permission to ludge 

and have my horse put up for the night ; I would 

inform the family of my situation ; begged them 
| to take care of me, for at sundown I would be 
| taken with the ague and fever that would last 
| me one hour, and then I would be light-headed 
| the remainder of the night; I would pay them 
| for their trouble. In this situation, I travelled 
| home to Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 

After I had recovered I was advised to go to 
sea, by a doctor. I first thought of writing to 
General Knox for permission; but on the 

| second thought, I judged I had better go my- 
| self, and the General could see my situation. I 
' started with a sulkey ; called on General Knox, 
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at New Windsor ; he told me he could not give 
me permission to go to sea, but gave me a re- 
commendation to General Washington. 

I called on General Washington, at West 
Point. I had an interview with one of the Gen- 


eral’s Aide-de-camps, who asked me if I had a | 
written certificate from the Doctor who :at- | 
tended me. I informed him as the Doctor did | 
not belong to the Army that I thought it wonld 


not be of service to me. I told the Aid-de- 


camp, if he would mention any of the Surgeon- | 


‘Generals I would call on them; they gave me a 
certificate recommending to me a voyage to 


sea. I returned to the Aid-de-camp, and deliv- | 
ered my certificate. He withdraw from me a | 
short time, and returned handing me a letter | 


from General Washington, to the President of 
the old “ongress. The General could not give 
me a furlough to go to sea, as the sea was not 
in the bounds of his command, 


I went to Philadelphia, called on the Presi- | 


dent of the United States; and ‘after conversing 
with me a short time, he requested me to call on 
him to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. I called 
and he gave mea written furlough for eight 
months to go to sea. 

I got a berth as Lieutenant of Marines on 
board the brig General Reed, a close-quarter 
brig, carrying sixteen sixes and a hundred and 
nineteen men. 

She sailed in the beginning of April; and on 
the second day at sea, was taken by the frigate 
‘called the Jris. This was an American frigate, 
built at Boston, and called the Hancock; was 


taken by the British’; and was the fastest-sail- | 
ing ship in the whole British Navy. Our brig | 
attempted to run from the frigate before the | 


wind. 
The frigate soon came abreast of us; ordered 
our Captain to back topsail and come under his 


stern. ‘The officers of the brig hastened to the | 


cabin, putting on all their clothes; I followed 
suit, and put on all Thad. This was done to save 
our clothing from plunder. In a short time we 
were taken on board the frigate, and put down 
between decks. They kept us without anything 
to*eat for forty-six hours; although they took 
out of our brig, twenty live hogs. We were 
twelve days on board the frigate before she 
arrived in New York, as she kept cruising .on 
our coast. 

We were put on board the prison-ship Jersey, 


anchored off Fly Market. This ship had been | 


a hospital-ship. When I came on board, her 
stench was so great and my breathing this 
putrid air, I thought it would soon kill me; but 
after my being on board some days, I got used 
to it, and it passed as though all was a common 
smell. 

An agreement was entered into between the 


British Commander-in-chief and the American 
Government, that all the British prisoners in 
the American lines should be supplied with. full 
rations, as we had the supply of the country ; 
the British were to furnish the American pris. 
oners with two-thirds allowance; that is, six 
American prisoners to receive, and to live on, four 
British prisoners rations. But on board the 
Jersey Prison-Ship, it was short allowance—so 
short, a person would think it was not possible 
for aman to live on. They starved the Amer. 
ican prisoners, to. make them enlist in their 
service. 

I will now relate a fect. Every man in the 
mess of six took his daily turn to get the mess’s 
provisions. One day, I went to the galley, and 
drew a piece of salt boiled pork. I went to our 
mess to divide it. I held the pork in my left 
hand, with a jacknife in my right, to mark it in 

| six parts. The second time came out right. I 
cut each one his share; and each one of us eat 
our daily allowance, in one mouthful of this salt 
pork and nothing else. 

One day. called “ Pea day,” I took the drawer 
of our Doctor's (Hodges of Philadelphia,) chest ; 
and I went to the galley, which was the cooking 

| place, like a poor Pil Garlick, with my drawer 
for a soup dish. I held it under a large brass 
cock ; the Cook turned it. I received the allow- 

| ance for my mess, and behold! brown water and 
| fifteen floating peas, no peas on the bottom of 
my drawer, and this for six men’s allowance for 
twenty-four hours. The peas were all on the 
bottom of the kettle; those left would be taken 
to New York, and, I suppose, sold. 

One day in the week was called “ Pudding 
day ;” three pounds of damaged flour—in it 
would be green lumps—such as their men would 
not eat, and one pound of very bad raisins, one- 
third raisins-sticks. We would pick out the 
sticks, mash! the lumps of flour, put all, 
| with some water in our drawer, mix our pud- 
| ding, and put it in a bag with a tally tied to it, 
| with the number of our mess; this was a day’s 

allowance. 

We for some time drew half a pint of Rum 
foreach man. One Captain Laird, who com- 
| manded the ship Jersey, came on board. As 
soon as he was on the main-deck of the ship, he 
| cried out for the Boatswain. The boatswain 
| arrived, and in a very quick motion, took off his 
| hat. ‘There being on deck, two hogshead tubs, 
where our allowance of Rum was mixed into 
| Grog. Captain Laird said, “Have the prisoners 
| “had their Rum to-day?” “No, Sir,” answered 
| the Boatswain. Captain Laird replied, “ Damn 
| “your soul, you rascal, heave it overboard.” The 
| Boatswain with help, upset the tubs of Grog on 
the main-deck; the Grog run out of the scup- 
pers of the ship into the river; I saw no more 
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Grog on board. I stood at the time, within 
twelve feet of the tubs of Grog, and saw the 
Grog run through the scuppers of the ship. 
"After this day of destroying the Grog, and be- 
fore, prisoners would be ordered on board of a 
big ship’s long-boat, to man her, go to some 


wharf, take in one, sometimes two hogsheads of | 


Rum, bring it alongside the ship, hoist it on 
deck by a pair of shears on the side of the ship, 
(this Jersey Prison-Ship had no mast standing, 
or rigging of any kind,) and at sunset the pris- 
oners were ordered by the sentinels on deck, 
hallowing, “ Below, Below ;” and if the prison- 
ers were not brisk in moving, they had the point 
of the bayonet in them. And ever since that 
time, when I see a flock of sheep going though 
a pair of bars, one tumbling over others, I think 
of the old Jersey Prison-Ship. 

Every fair day a number of British officers and 
sergeants would come on board ship, form in 
two ranks on the Quarter-deck, facing inward— 
the prisoners in the after part of the Quarter- 
deck. As the Boatswain would call a name, the 
word would be, “ Pass ;” as the prisoners passed 
between the ranks, officers and sergeants staring 
them in the face. This was done to catch 
deserters ; and if they caught none, the sergeants 
would come on the main-deck, and cry out, 
“Five guineas bounty to any man that will 
“enter his majesty’s service.” Shortly after this 
party left the ship, a Hessian party would come 
on board ; and the prisoners had to go through 


the same routine of duty again. 
As soon as the evening gun was fired, all the 
prisoners were ordered between decks, and the 


hatches barred. The prisoners, without light 
would sit or lay down; we had a good many 
Kastern prisoners on board, who would tell so 
many Yankee stories, or sing Yankee songs, that 
it was impossible to keep from laughing; for 
my part, I was afraid of hurting myself, but I 
could not avoid laughing ; and so it would con- 
tinue until one after another dropped asleep. 
When all was still, and in pleasant weather, 
the prisoners on the deck would play leap frog 
to such a degree, that I have heard the Boat- 
swain of the ship swear that we were no pris- 
oners, (meaning from our mirth.) It was from 
this merriment that we prisoners stood the 
hardships of a Prison-ship. 

Our mess was composed of Captain Thomas 
Pitt, First Lieutenant of brig General Reed, 
sixteen six-pounders, one hundred and nineteen 
men; John Van Dyke, Lieutenant of Marines, 
brig General Reed: Robert Messer, of the ship 
Hetty, eighteen guns and forty-eight men; 
Doctor Hodges of the brig General Reed ; Doctor 
Bloomfield of the ship Hetty, and Edward Pat- 
terson. 

When the brig General Reed struck to the 
SUPPLEWEXT. 2 





frigate Jris, I found the officers went in the 
cabin and began to put on all their clothes. I 
followed suit; began to put on all the summer 
clothes I had; and, while buttoning my jacket, 
I was humming a tune to myself. This Captain 
Pitt, (who had shown me so much kindness, and 
with whom I joined, in his starboard watch, to 
learn all I could; and who sat at the time on the 
after locker, with his arms folded and the tears 
running down his cheeks for sorrow, having 
been taken prisoner five times before,) seeing and 
hearing, looked at me and said,“ Damn me, I 
“believe you are glad you are taken prisoner.” 
I asked, “ What makes you think so, Captain 
“ Pitt ?” Answer, “ You appear to be so merry.” 
I replied, “ Captain Pitt, 1 wish to ask you a few 
“ questions: Do you look upon yourself to be a 
“prisoner?” “Yes.” “So do i Do you expect 
“to be put on board that frigate ?” He answered, 
“Yes.” “SodolI. Do you expect to be taken 
“to New York, and to be introduced on board a 
“ Prison-ship ?” He answered, “ Yes.” “So do 
“J, Captain Pitt. I am thinking of the horrors 
“of a Prison-ship as well as you; and I think, 
“ it is time to grieve when hardships come; New 
“York is my native place. I believe I have 
“some friends there, and I also have friends in 
“ Elizabethtown, which is near; and, Sir, I will 
“tell you, that whatever aid I receive, you shall 
“share with me; so, Sir, wipe up those tears, 
“and cheer yourself. As to my humming and 
“soft whistling, I have learned it in the Amer- 
“ican army ; when I have been drawn up in the 
“ line of the army for battle, the British advancing 
“in front for action, I have showed myself merry, 
“to animate my men—for in such times, the men 
“will look at the officers ; and as the officers ap- 
“pear, it will have the same effect upon the 
“ men.” 

From the Jersey Prison-Ship, eighty of ug were 
taken to the. pink-stern sloop-of-war Hunter, 
Captain Thomas Henderson, Commander. We 
were taken there in a large ship’s long-boat, 
towed by a ten-oar barge, and one other barge, 
with a guard of soldiers in the rear to guard the 
prisoners. 

On board the ship Hunter, we drew a two- 
third allowance ; and every Monday, we received 
a loaf of wet bread, weighing seven pounds for 
esch man. This loaf was from Mr. John Pin- 
tard’s father, of New York, the American com- 
missary ;* and this bread, with two-thirds allow- 
ance of provisions, we found sufficient to live on. 

After we were on board the Hunter, for some 
time. Mr. David Sproat, the British Commissary 
of Prisoners, came on board. All the prisoners 


* Captain Van Dyke, we believe, made a mistake here, 
John Pintard, we think, was the nephew of Commissary Pin- 
tard.—Ep. Hist. Maa, 
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were ordered aft. The roll was ca-led; and as 
each man passed him, Mr. Sproat would ask, 
“Are you a seaman?’ The answers were, 
“Landsman,” “Landsman.” There were ten 
landsmen to one answer of “Half seaman.” 
When the roll was finished, Mr. Sproat said to 
our sea officers, “ Gentlemen, how do you: make 
“out at sea, for the most of you are landsmen ?” 
Our officers answered, “ You hear often how we 
“make out. When we meet our for force, or 
“rather more than our force, we give a good ac- 
“count of them.” Mr. Sproat asked, “ And are 
“not your vessels better manned than these ?” 
Our officers replied, “ Mr. Sproat, we are the best 
“manned out of the port of Philadelphia.” Mr. 
Sproat shrugged his shoulders, saying, “ I cannot 
“see how you do it.” 

After this conversation ceased, I said, “ Mr. 
“ Sproat, I understand you have been to Eliza- 
“bethtown. Have you a letter for me?” 
Scratching his head, he asked, “ What is your 
“name?” Itold him. He said he would give 
it to me. He then went on the quarter-deck ; 
and I went below to my mess. 

After being there a short time, my name was 
passed on deck and below: I answered, and came 
on deck. Captain Henderson stood on the front 
of the quarter-deck, and said, “Mr. Van Dyke, 
“ please walk aft on the quarter-deck, Mr. Sproat 
“wants you.” I went aft to Mr. Sproat, who 
said, “ Mr. Van Dyke, you will get your bag- 


“ gage to go on board the Cartel, for Elizabeth- 
“town.” I thanked him. I knew my exchange 
was a favor though Major Adams, our -Commis- 
sary living at Elizabethtown. I hastened below 
and t 


old my friend Captain Pitt I was exchanged. 
He began to shed tears; I said “Captain Pitt, 
“hold your tears ;—it is for your good, as well 
“as mine, that I am exchanged. I will have 
“ you exchanged in a few days.” 

I took leave of my fiend in his tears, and bid 
farewell to the rest of my friends. I was so. re- 
joiced at my exchange, that I left all my bag- 
gage for my messmates, and went home only 
with the clothes on me. 

The Cartel shallop arrived at Elizabethtown 
Point that day, where I met my friend Major 
Adams. «I hastened to town, to meet my wife 
and mother-in-law. After I had been home a 
little while, I called on Major Adams, to thank 
him for my exchange. After talking about my 
cruise to sea in a privateteer, and laughing to- 
gether, I told Major Adams I wanted to ask a 
favor of him, saying, “ You must not deny me.” 
He said, “ Perhaps it is not. in my power to grant 
“it. What then?” “Then, Sir, I will not in- 
“sist upon it.” He asked, “ What is it, Sir?” I 
‘replied, “There is a Captain Thomas Pitt, a 
“First Lieutenant of the brig General Regd, of 
“ Philadelphia, on board of the sloop-of-war 








“ Hunter, in the North River. He has been 
“taken five times before; when he gets ex. 
“ changed, arrives at Philadelphia, recruits, gets 
“a berth, goes to sea, and is taken again, his 
“heart is almost broken; he is now unwell: 
“and if he is not soon exchanged, he must die 
“on board the Prison-ship.” 

In a few days who should call to see me but 
my friend, Captain Pitt. After shaking hands, 
informed me that the Cartel landed him at 
Elizabethtown-Point ; and that Major Adams in- 
formed him that it was through me. he was ex- 
changed, and informed him were I lived. 

I strove to persuade Captain Pitt to take 
lodgings with me until he got stronger; but he 
declined accepting my offer, saying he would 
rather go on to Philadelphia with his brother 
prisoners. I bade him farewell. After a few days 
I received a letter from him, thanking me for 
my kindness towards him, saying, “I thank you 
“next to God, for the preservation of my life; 
“and if you stand in need of my services, I will 
“serve you to the risk of my life.” 

Lieutenant Robert Messer, of the ship Hetty, 
when his ship struck to the frigate Jris, put up 
his hammock ; in it he stored some sugar and 
coffee, and once a day we had a cup of coffee 
more than prisoners’ allowance on board the 
Jersey Prison-ship ; and while we were supping 
our mite of coffee, I would look under the brim 
of my round hat, forward on the ship, where a 
number of prisoners sat and laid in every posture 
possible for man to be in, with pale faces, long 
beards, white pale eyes, and ghastly counten- 
ances, looking at us supping our coffee,—their 
mouths opening and moving as ours, and ghastly 
looks, solely for the want of food. This dismal 
sight, I cannot erase from my mind as long as 
God permits me to retain my senses. 

Oh! what cruel hearts some men have had 
towards their fellow man, especially in time of 
our Revolutionary War; and as we prisoners 
were Rebels, having prisoners under their charge 
—seeing and knowing they are starving to death, 
by secret orders from their commanding General, 
to compel them, either to starve to death, or 
enter the British service—and what hearts must 
such men have? As hard as a nether mill-stone. 
How will they account to a just God? Here I 
leave them. 

A short time after the peace of 1783. Captain 
Laird, of the Jersey prison-ship, arrived here at 
New York, a Captain of a merchant ship; and 
came along-side of a wharf at,or near Peck- 
Slip. Some of the prisoners of the Jersey, in the 
War, assembled on the wharf to receive this 
cruel Captain Laird; but the Captain thought 
proper to stay on shipboard. 

Here I must relate also, that Mr. Robert 
Lenox, now a merchant of our city, was 4 Deputy 
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Commissary-of-prisoners, in New York, under his 
uncle, David proat, head Commissary-of-pris- 
oners in the Revolutionary War. I have been in 
company with him in Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey. He, as a British Commissary, was permitted 
oF remain in Elizabethtown during the night ; 
for the purpose of settling an exchange of pris- 
oners with our Commissaries. 


* * * * * 


Joun Van Dyxz, 
Captain in Colonel Lamb’s Regiment, 
N. Y. S. A. Rey. Army. 


IV.—OLD NEW YORK REVIVED. 


],—THE SLOOP TRADE OF NEW YORK IN 1803. 


1.—The following statement of the number of 


regular market vessels, of from five to one hun- 
dred tons burden, which paid yearly wharfage in 
New York, in 1803, will indicate the extensive 
near-by trade of the city at the period immedi- 
ately preceding the employment, on our waters, 
of: steamboats: 


GellGerd 00000 cccccccccece 
Great Neck.... 
Glastenbury. 

Gravesend.. 


HIBQRAM . 00 ccccccees cove 
Haverstraw 


Killingworth 

Kinderhook 

Kingsbridge 
Lansingburg......... eosee 


Ly 

Long Island... e+ cecee 
Little Egg Harbor:. 
Lunenbarg........... eesee 
Middletown........ evecces 


Middletown Point... 
Mount cee. 
Marlborough. . 
ae: 
Morrisania.. 


ee ee erent eeeeee 


Fenner eee resererees 


New Haven.......... oadee 
New London. 

Norwalk.. 

Northfield... ecedseese 
New Brunswick... eecses 
Newark.. 


SIMA cies éepees:te0cee 

Birciesenress » endeen 
sti encase ° 
Greenwich, Conn. edseccece 
Gren". nine 


Newburgh 
Greenbush. . 


New Windsor. . 


New Rotterdam..... 
New Rochelle. 
Nantucket.......... 
New Utrecht... 


New Baltimore ........... 


Poughkeepsie.... 


Pawcautcht 

Peekskill 

Perth Amboy.. 
Piscataway...... Cocccceess 
Rahway...... 

BG cctescesecese eocccccces 
River Head...... 
Richmond 


Saybrook. . 
Shrewsbury... cososccccccce 16 
Sagg Harbor....... ...... 18 
South River...... ........ 14 
South Amboy............. 8 
Schodack. 


Stonington 
Second River 
ff 


Saugerties 
Stauter's Landing 
Saddle River 


Strattsborough...... eecece 
a Cececccconcese 
Tarrytown 

Taunton 

Tappan 

Tuckertown 

Thompson’s Creek... 
Tenefly 

Wapping’s Creek... 

West Farms 


Wess PIMOS ceccecccseaccs 
Woodbridge 

Weathersfield 

Wallabout 

Waterford 

Westchester. . 

Washington 

Wading River.. 

Wilsea’s Landing... 

Yonkers 

TOTMOGID . os cece ses caseee 


The following is a list of the packet-vessels 
which sailed between New York and the neigh- 
boring villages, in the same year (1803), carrying 


freight and passengers: 


AMDOY . 0c ccceccccccccseces 
Albany. ‘ 
BIOMARETR sc ccccccsces cece 
Brookhaven 
Bridgeport....... Coeccccee 
Bramford 


Cold Spring.... 
Charleston, 8. C 


Duchess County ; 
East Chester 


Elizabeth Town 

Egg Harbor 

ORES oes scacheces eee 
Flushin 

Fairfiel 

Greenwich, Conn.......... 
sans ceGdrnciee.« 
Greensburgh...... eeecce ee 
Hanti 

Horse 

cangeees... 


Hudson......,. 
Heatinnty. 
Haverstraw 


Killingworth...........+++ 


Lansingburgh and Troy.. 
Long Island............... 
Mamaroneck.. 
Middletown, } 


Middletown, Conn 

New eae 
Norfolk.. eccee 

New Rochelle. aS Covedee 
Newport 

New Haven...... seednasen ll 
Nantucket. . 

New London and ‘Norwich. 
New Brunswick...... eocee 
Newburgh 

New Windsor 

Nova Scotia 

Newark.. ceeese covece 
New Baltimore... eeeee Sreceee 
North River—various..... 65 
Providence 7 
Philadelphia 


Mss cccenge cs Case cecwee 
Richmond 

Rahway and Middletown .. 
Red Hook 

Smithtown 

Southold 
Stamford...... eee 
Sagg Harbor.. 
Saybrooke and Lyme 
Staten Island..... 
Sing Sing 

Tappan.. 

pC rere 
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2.—THE SLOOP TRADE OF NEW YORK IN 1812 


The following exhibit of the Packets and 
Market Boats running regularly and. constantly 
into the port of New York, in 1812, will indi- 
cate, when compared with the preceding table, 
the immediate effect of the introduction of Steam, 


on American waters: 


” lumber sloops..... 2 


Alexandria, Va. 


Branford, Conn.. 
Buttermilk Falls. 
Barnegat and Marlboro’... 
Brookhaven and vicinity. . 


Courtlandt, N. Y. 


Cow Bay. L. I.........+.- 
Chatham, Conn 
Dehoyelle’s Landing 
Derby and Stratford, Conn. 


Danford Cove, Philipstown. : 


Dover, N.J 
East Haddam, Conn 


Elizabethtown packets 
Esopus. N. Y 

Falmouth, Conn... 
Flatbush, L. I.... oe 
Fredericksburg, Va. ...... 


Flushing, L-1.... ........ 2 


Five Mile River, Conn. 
Fort Montgomery 
Fishkill 

Great Neck, L. I. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Guilford, Conn 


Huntington, L. I. 
mpstead Harbor 


Howell, N.J....-.ceceeeee 
BND Bis Bo'n ne e0s o68dse cece 
Killingworth, Conn 
Kinderhook, N. Y 

Lewis's Landing, N. R..:. 
Lansingburg 

Little Egg Harbor 

Lyme, Conn 

Mount Pleasant : 
Middletown, Conn 

Mill River, Conn 
Middlesex Landing, Conn.. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y........ 
Murfreesboro’, N. C 
Milford, Conn 

Middletown; N. J 
Middletowe Point, N.J.... 


Newark packets 

= stone boats 
Newburgh 
New Windsor, N. Y.. 
New London, Conn. 


5 New Haven, Conn 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Newport, R. [.......+.++. 
New Brunswick, N. J., 


— Va. 5 
yster B. ° 
Feaeneen, ©, J.. 
Piscataway, N. J... 
Philipstown. 


Philadelphia 
Petersburg 
Providence, R. I 
Portland, Me... 


5 Rahway, N.J 


Richmond, Va 
Riverhead, L. I.........+. 
Rye Neck 


Rhinebeck 


1 Secor’s River, N. J. 


Savannah, Geo. 

Schodack 

Slaughter’s Landing, N. R. 
Staten Island steamboats. . 
Shrewsbury, N. J 
Stonington, Conn.. 
Saybrook, Conn... 

Sag Harbor, L. I... eee 
Southold, L. I..........006 
Smithtown, L. I........... 
Stamford, Conn........... 
Saugatuck, Conn 

Saw Pits, N. Y 

Smith’s Landing, N. R.... 
Staatsburg, N..Y......... 
Tappan, N. Y............+ 
Tom's River and Barne- 


gat, N. 
Tarrytown, 
Troy 


Woodbridge. 

Waterford, N. Y 
Whitenburg, N. Y 
Wapping’s Greek, N. Y... 
Washington, N. C......... 
Wareham, Mass 

West Camp 


Wilmington, N. C 
West Farms 





The foregoing list contains only those coasters 
which were constant traders, and it is. presumed 
there was as great a number of érregular coasters 
to this port. 


3.—Tue Lirrte ApPpLE-WomaAN. 


There were few living in New York, who, in 
1856, did not know the “ Little Apple-Woman.” 
Her bent form, as she crouched upon her little 
wooden bench in Broadway, with her basket 
of apples and peanuts by her side, for seventeen 
years, had daily presented itself to those passing 
up and down that busy thoroughfare. None 
had been so hurried or engrossed but, in passing, 
they had given a moment’s glance to the spot 
where she was accustomed to sit, and it had 
been rare, indeed, that she had not been in her 
wonted place, her head bent upon her bosom, 
herself seemingly unconscious of the passing 
crowd—the contents of her basket mutely set- 
ting forth her wants and her resignation. Her 
petite figure, her age, and her principal staple, 
long before had given her the name of the 
“ Little Apple-Woman,” and by this appellation 
only had she been generally known. She did 
not beg, and her silence and submissiveness were 
wondered at. Her seat she occupied in Broad- 
way—the self-same quiet, unobtrusive being— 
during the passing away of half a generation. On 
Thursday the first of May, 1856, she was missed 
from this her accustomed seat; illness had kept 
her away. On Saturday, the third, she died. 

The biography of the “ Little Apple-Woman” 
shows but few facts. She was born in Potsdam, 
near Berlin, Prussia, July 6, 1766. Her maiden 
name was Ei1zaBeTH Matias. Her father was 
poor and worked at weaving. She married her 
first husband, Peter Bossen, who was also a 
weaver, when she was about 20 years of age. By 
this husband she had six children. He dying, 
she was married again, to one JoHN CARL, 8 
bell-maker, and had four children more. He 
died in 1829, and she has not married since. In 
1839 she came to this country, in company with 
her then only living child, a daughter,.and her 
daughter’s husband, Mr. Hous, a shoemaker. 
She lived with this son-in-law, in New York, up 
to the day of her death. Being 73 years of age 
when she arrived in New York, and unable to 
work, she commenced to earn her living by sell- 
ing apples. She first took her position opposite 
the Park,.and for years sat 4n front of Mr. 
Stewarr’s store, then opposite the Park. When 
Mr. Stewart moved to his new place, corner of 
Chambers street, she moved to opposite No. 409 
Broadway, where she continued till the first of 
May,.1856, as above stated, her final appearance 
in public. 
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We have already said that it was rare the 
«Little Apple-Woman” was not at her place— 
none but the very coldest and stormiest days 
served to keep her away. Her hour of arrival 
was uniformly 9 o’clock in the morning, and 
departure 5 o’clock P. M. She invariably walked 
both ways. For the last three years of her 
life she performed this foot-journey from near 
the corner of Avenue B and Fourth street, the 
residence, during that time, of her son-in-law. 
From her meagre sales she earned enough to 
furnish herself barely in clothes. Though never 
begging, a few pence dropped into her basket 
were not resented. She was a member of 
the Lutheran Church in Walker street, and a 
, constant attendant upon its services. She was 
buried from here on Sunday, in the Lutheran 
Cemetery, at Middle Village, Long Island. Mrs. 
Cart was but four feet seven inches high. She 
had dark eyes, a nose very much hooked, and a 
dark complexion. She was altogether a notable 
and worthy woman.—New York Times, May, 
1856. 


DeaTH OF THE “OLD AppLE-Woman.”—On 
Saturday last, died in this city, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carl, aged 90. She has for many years been 
familiar to many of our readers as the “Old Ap- 
“ ple-Woman,” who so long graced the steps in 
front of Stewart’s dry-goods store. When Stew- 
art moved his establishment, the little old wo- 
man changed her location to the store of Roe 
Lockwood, No. 409 Broadway, where she has ever 
since remained. At the age of 73 she came to 
this country, and being too old to work and too 
poor to remain idle, she has for seventeen years 

ast earned her subsistence by selling apples. 
She was a worthy woman, and died as she had 
lived, an exemplary Christian—New York Tri- 
bune, Thursday, May 8, 1856. 


4.—Tue CaurcH rn OLp New York, rn 1705.* 


Present State or Reiicron.—The Protest- 
ant Religion is settled here by Act of Assem- 
bly, as Hstablish’d in England, except in Suffolk 
County. There is Provision for one Minister of 
Trinity Church in the City of New-York at 
1607 per Annum, with other Advantages to Mr. 
Vesy the present worthy Incumbent. In Queen’s 
County on Nassaw Island 1202 for two between 
them. 40%. for one in the County of Richmond. 
In West-Chester a Maintainance for two at 501. 
each, 1 in the Town of West-Chester, and 1 at 


* From the 


of the Venerable Society for the Propaga 
tlon of the 
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Rye, besides, Her Majesty allows 1307. per An- 
num for the Chaplain of the Forces: A Latin 
Free-School is likewise establish’d at New-York, 
by the influence of His Excellency the Lord Corn- 
bury, with 2 others, by which means sound 
Religion visibly gains ground there. There are 
also Proposals going on for Building a College 
on the Queen’s Farm by Subscription. 

ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM THE SOCIETY.— 
To Mr. John Barlow at West-Chester 501. per 
An. and a Benevolence of 307. To Mr. Hlias 
Neau Catechist at New-York, 501. per An. and 
151. for Books. To Mr. Pritchard, Rector of Rye, © 
15 2. for Books. To Mr. Cleator, Schoolmaster 
at Rye, 15 1. p. Annum. 

DEMANDS UPON THE Socrety.—1l Minister 
for Richmond or Staten Island, for whom 401. 
per An. is settled by Act of Assembly, but no 
Church built yet. 1 Schoolmaster for New-York. 
1 Schoolmaster for Albany. 1 Minister for 
Kingston in Vister County. 1 Minister for 
Skennectedy Garrison and Albany, who will do 
signal Service, especially if he could speak, or 
would learn, the Dutch and Indian Languages. 
1 Schoolmaster for West-Chester County. 

LONG ISLAND. Present Strate or Re- 
LIGION. Here are many Dutch, especially in 
King’s-County, who have several Congregations, 
but no Minister at present, only are assisted by 
Mr. Vesy of New-York; In Queen’s County and 
SurrotK Two Church of Hngland Congrega- 
tions; many Independents, some Quakers, and 
Libertines. 

ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM THE SocIET¥.—To 
Mr. William Vrquhart at Jamaica, maintained 
by the Subscription of the clergymen of York- 
shire, 501. per Annum, and 15/1. for Books. 
To Mr. JohnThomas, Rector of Hempstead, 501. 
per Annum and 151. for Books. 

DEMANDS UPON THE Society.—1l Minister 
who would take the Charge of a School in 
King’s County, might do considerable Service. 
1 Minister for Newton in Queen’s County, where 
there is a Church built. 1 Minister for Oyster- 
Bay. I Minister for Suffolk County of great 
use, 


5.—ANn AxgsTRACT OF THE Law FoR AssIZzING 
ALL Kinps oF VICTUALS BROUGHT TO THE 
PUBLICK MARKETS OF THE CiTy oF NEw- 
York. 1764.* 


All Sorts of Provisions, (live Fish, Bread and 
Flour, salted Beef and Pork in Barrels and Half 
Barrels, Milk, Hog’s Lard, Butter in Firkins and 
Tubs, Oysters, Clams and Muscels) must be sold 


* | Hugh Gaine’s New- York Pocket Almanack; for the 
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in the publick Markets, under the Penalty. of 
40s; for the Seller, and 40s. for the Purchaser. 

No Provisions, but those above-mentioned, .to 
be housed, under any Pretence whatever; and 
Country People ome the City in the Foré. 
noon of the Day, with Provisions, must im- 

. mediately repair to one of the publick Markets, 
and there expose them to Sale, under the Penalty 
of £3. And any Person suffering Provisions to 
be put into their Houses, except as before ex- 
cepted, are liable to a like Fine of £3. No 
Huckster, or other Person whatsoever, usually 
practising the buying of Provisions, to sell again, 
may purchase before 12 o’Clock, in any Day 
throughout the Year, under the Penalty of £3 
for every Offence. 

Beef, from and including the 25th of June, to 
and including the 25th of Dec., to be sold for no 
more than 34d. per lb. And from and includ- 
ing the 26th of Dec. to and including the 24th 
of June, 43d. The Tallow included at the said 
Rates, when the Beef is sold by the Quarter. 

Pork, from and including the lst of Sept. to 
and including the last of Feb. 4d. per Ib., and 
from and including the lst of March, to and in- 
cluding the last of Aug. 5d. per 1b. 

Veal, for a hind Quarter, from and including 
the 1st of Sept. to and including the last of Feb. 
6d. per lb. and for a fore Quarter in that Time, 

; and from and including the lst of March, 
to and including the last of Aug. for a hind 
Quar. 5d. and a fore Quarter 4d. per Ib. and 
for any Partor Parts the same Price. Head and 
Pluck 1/,. 

Mutton, from and including the first of July, 
to and including the last of Nov. 34d. lb.; and 
from and including the 1st of Dec. to the last of 
June inclusive, 44d. per 1b. 

Lamb, from the Ist of March, to the last of 
April inclusive, 9d. lb. and from the Ist of 

, to the first of June inclusive, 7d. and 
from the 2d. of June, to the last of Feb. 4d. 

Butter, from the lst of June, to the 15th of 
Sept. inclusive, 9d., and from the 16th of Sept. 
to the 25th of Dec. inclusive, 1s. and from the 
26th of Dec. to the last of May inclusive, 1/, 

lb. 

Black Fish and Sea Bass, 3d. lb. Oys- 
ters in the Shell, 2/, per Bushel ; opened, do. 3/, 
per Gallon; Clams by the Hund. 94. 

Milk, from the Ist of May, to the last of Oct. 
inclusive, 4 Coppers a Quart; and from the Ist. 
of-Nov. to the last of April inclusive, 5 Coppers 


a Quart. 

A Breach of the Act, for the sale of Beef, is a 
Fine of £3. Smaller Meats, 30s. And any other 
Articles of Provision mentioned in the Act; 10s. 
And if the Offender be a Slave, the Fine to be 
paid by the Master or Mistress. 
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V.—BOOKS. 


l.—Fanny: a poem. By Fitz-greene Halleck. New York: 
1866, Octavo, pp. 84. 

Lines to the Recorder, 
York: 1866. Octavo, pp. 31. 


These volumes belong to the class of “ Privatel 
“printed books,” so called; and were intended, 
we presume, to be peculiarly choice, in every re- 
spect. 

They were selected with some care; the vener- 
able and distinguished author, himself, was re- 
tained as their Editor; the services of Mr. Alvord 
were engaged as their Printer; a new Portrait 
was engraved for a frontispiece to Fanny; and 
the practiced hand of one of the most spirited of 
our young merchants conducted the enterprise, 
and appeared before the world as the God-father 
of the volumes. 

Some people say we have Fanny in several 
forms, already—by the way, a friend of ours, a 
butcher, told us his copy was one of the original 
edition—and that we need nd more at present; 
and others ask us why Z’he Lines to the Recorder 
should be so soon reproduced, after the elegant 
re-print of them, in 1860, by The Bradford Club ? 
To these, and to others, we say that the world 
is wide; and that if any wish to amuse them- 
selves, without making trouble to their neigh- 
bors, we see no reason why they shall not be 
gratified. 

Fanny was originally published by C. Wiley 
& Co., 3 Wall-street, on Monday, the twenty- 
seventh day of December, 1819, “price 50 
“cents”; (NV. ¥. Columbian, Monday, Dec. 27, 
1819;) and it is, perhaps, that poem which has 
secured for its author, his highest praise. Only 
three weeks elapsed, it is said, (Mirror, v. p. 227,) 
between the commencement of the work and its 
publication ; and we are thus enabled to under- 
stand some of its original features which other- 
wise would have been a mystery. 

The volume before us is a re-print of subse- 
quently amended and completed editions—ver- 
sions which are not nearly as interesting, if we 
may be allowed to judge, as that in the original 
edition—but we recognize the right of the author 
of such a work as this, to alter and amend it, 
from time to time, according to his own pleasure. 

Having thus noticed Mr. Andrews’ re-print of 
the Poem, let us turn to the end of it, where Mr. 
Halleck’s “ Notes” are ; in order that we may learn 
from them, something of the causes which led 
to the composition of the Poem, and something 
of the subjects of which it treats. 

Of these “ Notes” we can say but little—the 
are not much: how can we, therefore, say muc. 
about them ? 

Mr. Halleck does not even tell us, concerning 
“Fanny” and her father, a single word beyond 


By Fitz-greene Halleck. New 


‘the insinuation of their present wishes to remain 














unknown to the world, as if they were real 
characters ; and what he does tell us, in other 
“ Notes,” relates to the most familiar subjects, 
is carelessly written, and not always correct. We 
instance a few of his blunders: 

On page 78 of Fanny, Paulding’s Backwoods- 
man is said to have been “then [December, 
1819] recently published”: in fact, it was pub- 
lished more than a year before, in Philadelphia. 

On the same page, speaking of John Lang, the 
publisher of The NV. Y. Gazette, Mr. Halleck 
says, “the front door of his office was sur- 
“ mounted by the figure-head of his assumed pro- 
“totype, Doctor Franklin”: the truth is, the 
“figure-head” referred to, was on the roof of the 
building. 

On the same page, the celebrated Dominick 
Lynch, of 40 William-street, the father of Italian 
Opera in America, by whom the Garcia troupe 
was introduced to an American audience, in 
1825, is coldly dismissed as “ a popular import- 
“er of French wines.” 

On the same page, John Bristed, father of C. 
Astor Bristed, is styled “an English gentleman, 
“ then [December, 1819] recently arrived ;” while, 
in fac t, he arrived in the spring of 1806, nearly 
fourteen years before; and one of the works 
which he wrote was entitled The Resources of 

the British Empire, together with a view of the 
probable result of the contest between Britain and 
France, not, as Mr. Halleck appears to suppose, 
The Resources of Great Britain, in time of Peace. 

On page 79, Mr. Halleck considers that “ Mar- 

“tin Van Buren was then [Dec., 1819] Attorne 
“General of the State of New York”: the trut 
is, Mr. Van Buren had been removed from that 
office, and Thomas J. Oakley appointed his suc- 
cessor, on the eighth of July, preceding. 
. Onthe same page, Major Noah receives Mr. 
Halleck’s attention ; but no allusion is made by 
the latter to the Major’s services as a Judge— 
one of the most notable portions of his varied 
career. 

On the same page, the “Academy of Arts” is 
referred to; and Dr. Hosack, Mr. Bogart, and 
Colonel Trumbull are particularly referred to, as 
“honorably conspicuous” “ among its presiding 
“officers and patrons”: the institution was 
styled “The Amerigan Academy of Arts,” and 
most conspicuous among its presiding officers 
and patrons were Robert R. Livingston and De | 
Witt Clinton, neither of whom are ever referred 
to, in these “ Notes,” in that connection. 

Mr. Halleck says, also, “on the formation, | 
“soon after” December, 1819, “of the, present 
“National Academy of the Arts of Design, it 
“ [the American Academy] ceased to exist.” Who, 
from this “ Note” would have supposed that the 
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National Academy was-not organized until 1826 
—certainly not very “soon after” ? 
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On page 80, Mr. Halleck tells us of one “ Doctor 
«“ James McNeven, one of the ablest and purest of 
“the banished Irish Patriots of 798.” Wenever 
heard of him; and we suspect that Mr, Halleck 
would find some difficulty in finding any refer- 
ence to such a person, in the lists of the Irish . 
refugees of 98. Possibly, however, he may have 
intended to refer the readers of Mr. Andrews’ 
volume to Doctor William James Macneven, 7 
Park Place, the honored friend of Thomas Addis 
Emmett—is record among the refugee patriots 
of that day is quite conspicuous. 

On the same page, Mr. Halleck tells us of 
one “ Doctor Quackenboss, a young physician in 
“good repute.” Who would have supposed 
from this luminous “ Note,” that reference was 
here made to one who’d 


“ beat the deathless Esculapius hollow, 
“And made a starveling druggist of Apollo ;” 


—the well-known Nicholas I. Quackenboss, of 371 
Greenwich-street, the respected Resident Physi- 
cian of the Port, in which office he had succeeded 
Doctor David Hosack ? . 

We have looked through “ Stanzas 54 and 55,” 
as directed by Mr. Halleck, for something con- 
cerning the celebrated Laight’s Brigade; but 
we have looked in vain. Why did he not tell us 
to look at Stanzas 64 and 65, instead ? 

Does Mr. Halleck want us to believe that, in 
December, 1819, Samuel Woodworth was “ THEN 
“beginning an honorable literary career?” If 
80, we beg to be excused. We had known him, 
in his works, many years before—he edited The 
War, for instance, from 1812 to 1815; and left 
us therein one of the most useful, and therefore 
most “honorable” memorials of his. “literary 
“ career.” : 

Mr. Halleck’s “Note” on The Iron. Gieys 
[Grays, he calls them] is interesting. A fey 
more of the same kind would have hidden a 
multitude of his shortcomings and blunders, in 
other parts of the work. 

This “ Note” also enables us to judge of the 
propriety of Mr. Halleck’s indulgence in slurs 
on the character of General Laight’s Brigade of 
New York State Militia. (p. 80.) bans 

It is true, that the “men or boys” who 
formed the membership of that celebrated Brig- 
ade, were not always able to pay “a little less 
“than eight dollars per day for [their respective 
r. 
Halleck tells us was the case with thase who 
served in The Iron Greys, of which he was a 
member; but that peculiar inability did not 
Gioguality those “men or boys,” as soldiers. In- 
deed, we have the testimony of some of our best 
tacticians for saying that General Laight’s Brig- 
ade was justly celebrated for its efficiency on 
the field, if not at “ the mess-table ;” and Colonel 
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William W. Tompkins, no mean judge, has 
said-that many of our best regiments, to-day, 
might be proud if they were as well disciplined 
and as thoroughly drilled as were those “ nien 
“or boys” that, Mr. Halleck being the judge, 
“Falstaff would not ‘march through Coventry 
“¢with”” It is true, that, unlike Mr. Halleck’s 
and the Iron Greys, their “ mess-table expenses ” 
were not “near eight dollars per day,” for each ; 
but it ig also true that they were not all Cashiers 
of Banks, as Mr. Halleck then was ; whether 
they were either worse men or worse soldiers, on 
that account, we will leave to the decision of 
‘those who are more interested in the question 
than we are. 

We fail to see how the mere introduction of a 
Bill into the Federal Congress, by Mr. Wendo- 
ver, for the establishment of an uniform ar- 
rangement of the stars and strips on the flag, 
can be justly considered an “ invention,” as Mr. 
Halleck calls it,on page 82. We are not par- 
ticular, however, on that head. 

In his “Note,” on page 83, why did not 
Mr. Halleck tell us what particular “Simon” it 
was, in December, 1819, who was “ the orthodox 
“and omnipresent caterer for fashionable sup- 
“per parties?” Was poor Simon Thomas, of 
108.Church-street, unworthy a respectful notice; 
or was his black skin a bar to the courtesies, 
present or future, of the members of the Iron 
Greys ? 

In his illustrations of a poem of the date of 
December, 1819, why, as on page 83, was “ Mr. 


“ Wallack” considered as a “manager of the 


“City Theaters?” If our recollections serve us 
correctly it was not until 1837, that Mr. W. be- 
came such a “ manager.” 

On the same page (83) Mr. Halleck, speaking 
of The Oroakers, and of their character as anony- 
mous verses, very boldly says: “ The writers [of 
“ that series of papers] coutinued to be, like the 
« author of Junius, ‘ the sole depositaries of their 
“own secret;’” notwithstanding The Bradford 
Club reprinted that series, in 1860, with Mr. 
Halleck’s approval and assistance, and openly 
published to the world the name of the author of 
each of the papers referred to. Has Mr. Halleck’s 
memory become treacherous, or have we over- 
looked the fact of the publication, somewhere, 
by the author of Junius, of the part he hed taken 
in that celebrated work? Who can tell? 

On the same page (83) while speaking of 
“ Eastburn’s Rooms,” where “ at two each day,” 
Fanny’s father was wont to meet “with men of 
«taste and judgment like his own,” Mr. Halleck 
says of those Rooms, they were “ in the building 
“ occupied ‘by Hastburn, Kirk, § Co., booksellers 
“and publishers, on the corner of Broadway and 
“ Pine-street, a favorite resort of men of letters 
“ and leisure.” 
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We have no doubt Mr. Halleck has often vis- 
ited those Rooms: we know very well that we 
never saw the inside of them. We venture, 
however, to say that “ Hastburn, Kirk, § Co.,” 
never had any rooms, of any kind, outside of 
Wall-street ; and that, when Fanny was written, 
they had no Rooms tn any part of the city. 

The truth is, ifour recollection is worth any 
thing,—and we think it is on this subject, at 
least,—Eastburn, Kirk, & Co., transac their 
business at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
streets ; that in 1816, or early in 1817,—nearly 
three years before Fanny was written—the firm 
was dissolved ; that Mr. Eastburn did not im- 
mediately resume business, while Mr. Kirk with 
Mr. Mercein,—as Kirk & Mercein—remained at 
the old stand; that, in 1818 or early in 1819, 
James Eastburn § Co., commenced aS at 
No. 108 Broadway; and that the latter firm, 
not Eastburn, Kirk, & Co., was the Proprietor 
of the “Eastburn’s Rooms,” referred to in the 
text of the Poem. We shall be glad to correct 
the error, if we have made one, in this matter. 

On page 84, Mr. Halleck tells his readers that 
The Lyceum of National History “now no 
“ longer exists.” Its invaluable collections, it is 
true, were burned at the very recent fire in 
Fourteenth-street ; but, because such men as J. 
Carson Brevoort, Robert L. Stuart, and George 
Newbold Lawrence are among those who are its 
life and its judgment, we prefer to disbelieve 
that the Lyceum “ now no longer exists.” 

Passing over other shortcomings in this re- 
print of Fanny, we regret that Mr. Halleck has 
told us nothing more than we knew before of Ferris 
Pell and Baehr, the Pearl-street tailor; of The 
Turtle Club and why Lynch would not give credit 
for wines; of Madame Bouquet, of Broadway, 
and Rene Pardessus, the William-street shoe. 
maker ; of Guillé’s balloons, and Gautier’s and 
Cullen’s soda-fountains; of the Euterpeam 
Society and the Forum ; of Doctor Graham, and 
Doctor Farmer, and Doctor Horne ; of 
Moses Scott and “ Mr. Mead ;” of Bellevue and 
“the old almshouse ;” of Tom Moore and John 
Targee; of Cozzens’s ale and Lynch’s cham- 
pagne ; why Tompkins borrowed money and why 
those for whom he borrowed it, never re-paid it; 
of the Bath races and the Vice-President’s 
steamboat; of John McComb, the architect of 
the City Hall, and Mr. Whale, the Dancing- 
master; of Doctor Chalmers’ Sermons and “the 
“new Salmagundi ;” of Griscom’s Lectures be- 
fore The New York Institution and the meetings 
at Eastburn’s Rooms ; of “ Fanny’s” party and 
the protest of Fanny’s father’s note—probably 
in Jacob Barker’s bank, No. 29 Wall-street - 
of “Fanny’s” cheap shawl and of the — 
peep at Jupiter, by “ Fanny’s ”. father ; etc. ; 
we earnestly "hope that when Mr. Andrews’ 
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was also largely involved in this exceedingly 


second edition shall be printed, these omissions | 
will be supplied to his readers. important action. 

Nor are the “Notes,” at the close of-7he| ‘The knowledge of the Pleadings, Arguments, 
Recorder, much more perfect or much more cor- | and Decision in this case, has depended entirely, 
rect, although we have not sufficient space to | until recently, on traditions, made still more un- 


notice all that deserve attention. 

“Why was the original introduction, by Mr. 
Bryant, omitted; and why was “My dear Dick 
“Riker,” in the first line of the original Poem 
softened, without a word either of notice or ex- 
pisiation to “My dear Recorder,” in this re- 

rint ? 

. Why, on page 29, was a working-man, J. H. 
I. Browere, held up to ridicule, because the 
“bread and butter” of his family required him 
to “mould the busts of notorious men in the 
“immortality of plaster, in lieu of marble’? 
Did not Thomas Coffee do the same, for all who 
would pay for his services, without incurring 
any censure, from any one? 

hy does Mr. Halleck send his reader to page 
5 of the Poem, for his lines on Mr. Riker’s duel 
with Genl. Swartwout? ‘They are on page 7, if 
we can read correctly. 

Why was “ Mr. Riker” described, on page 29, 
as “a Director in the Tradesmen’s Bank, and ex 
7 a visitor to the Sing Sing Prison, the 
“Bellevue Hospital, etc.’? Were all Bank Di- 


rectors such visitors, ex officio, when that poem 
was written ; or was that honor attached only to 
those of the Tradesmen’s Bank? Mr. Halleck’s 
story is only half-told. 

But we must proceed no further, in this ex- 


amination of details: in a general review we can 
find little to commend, either in the style, the 
statements of facts, or the typographical execu- 
tion of the volumes—indeed, the last is simply 
execrable; and were it not for the imprints at 
the close of the volumes, we should have de- 
fended Mr. Alvord from what would have seemed 
to be the false charge of having printed them. 


2.—The Case of Elizabeth Rutgers versus Joshua Wad- 
dington, determined in the Mayor's Court, in the City of 
New York, August 27, 1784, With an Historical [ntroduction, 
by Henry B. Dawson. Morrisania, N. Y.: 1866. Octavo and 
quarto, pp. xlvi. 47. 


This celebrated action, which attracted more 


| certain by the manipulations of one of the most 
unprincipled of “historians,” and on a single 
copy of a tract which was fortunately preserved 
| by the celebrated Doctor T. B. Chandler, and 
subsequently owned by the late E. B. Corwin. 
Our excellent friend, Hon. C. P. Daly, when 
| preparing his elaborate Sketch of the Judiciary 
| of the State of New York, in 1 HF. D. Smith’s Re 
ports, fortunately secured the use of this tract, 
‘from which, and from the files of his Court— 
since destroyed by fire—his interesting descrip- 
| tion of this Trial was principally derived. Within 
| afew months past, a second copy of the Tract 
has been found; and, in the volume before us, 
| the first of these has been very carefully re-pro- 
| duced,.in fac-simile, with an elaborate Historical 
| Introduction, in which have been gathered a 
description of the premises in question ; a Gene- 
| alogical Sketch of the ancient family of Rut- 
| gers; a narrative of the action of the British 
| concerning the abandoned property of refugee 
“rebels” and of the retaliatory action of the 
State of New York to indemnify the citizens of 
that State; a statement of the pleadings in this 
action, and of the arguments of the respeetive 
| Counsel, and the decision of the Court; the ac- 
tion of the inhabitants of the city of New York 
and that of the Legislature, thereon; and the 
final disposition of the subject. 

It is printed with old-style type, on tinted 
laid paper, in the most elegant style of “The 
“ Bradstreet Press”; and there are few works 
from the American Press which have been so 
| beautifully dressed. The edition numbers a hun- 
| dred and twenty-five—twenty-five in quarto and 
| a hundred in octavo form. 


3.—The Literature of the Rebellion. A Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to the Civil War in the United States, 
and on Subjects growing out of that event, together with works 
on American Slavery, and Essays from Reviews and Maga- 
| zines on the same Subjects. Hy Joho Russell Bartlett. Bus- 
ton : P aed & Halliday. 1866. Royal octavo and quarto, 
pp. 4/7. 


None but students can appreciate the vast im- 


attention in New York than any since the days | 
of Zenger, was the first of any importance, it is | portance,of such a work as this: none but those 
said, in which. Alexander Hamilton was em- | who have searched for the materials of History, 
ployed as Counsel; and therein he first dis- | throughout a thoughtless, unappreciative commu- 
played the great abilities, as an Advocate, | nity, can even guess how much labor has been 
which subsequently served, in part, to make him | spent. in its preparation. The character of the 
80 famous. It was one in which was involved | works, of which it is a Catalogue, is told in the 
the right of a State to protect her own citizens | title-page: their number may be seen in the siz 
and subjects, even in contravention of what was | thousamd and seventy-three distinct titles, each 
sumed to be The Law of Nations; and what | with the number of pages, place of publication 
was and what was not The Law of “Nations, | and date—gvunvrally with the name of the pub- 
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lisher, also,—of the volume or tract described, 
whicn are found therein. 

But the value of a volume like this is not 
merely in the collection of supposed Title-pages 
which it contains. 
the experiment of publishing a volume of titles 


and descriptions of books, so called, some of | 


which were taken correctly from the volumes to 


which they belonged and others were evidently | 


guessed at; but the experiment was a failure— 
the volume, like the pillar of salt in the plains 
of Siddim, is simply a memorial of the folly of 
turning aside from one’s duty. In the volume 
before us, however, there is little room to ques- 


tion the entire correctness of nearly every title- | 


page to which it refers, since the greater number 
are from the works themselves, in the Author’s 
possession ; and no one can be found who better 
understands the importance of correctnéss in 
such a work, or is more capable of making it so. 

In this work, Mr. Bartlett has rendered a ser- 
vice of the greatest value to all who shall attempt 
to write concerning the recent Civil War or to 
learn anything of its history ; and we trust that 
his subscription lists have secured him from loss 
in the publication of the results of his earnest 
labors. 

The volume is from the press of Knowles, 
Anthony, & Co., of Providence; and, although 
not equal in typographical beauty or correctness 
to many of those which are produced in Cam- 
bridge, Boston, or New York, it is a very credit- 
able specimen of the mechanical skill of Rhode 
Island. The edition numbered sixty copies in 
quarto and two hundred and fifty in royal octavo, 


4.—The Origin and Sources of the Bill of Rights declared 
in the Constitution of Massachusetts. By Emory Wash- 
burn. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. Cambridge: John Wilson & Sons, 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 22. 


A private re-print, in pamphlet form, of one 
of the papers read before the venerable Histori- 
cal Society, in Boston, by one of her most honored 
members, on one of the most interesting subjects 
connécted with the Constitutional History of 
Massachusetts and of the Union. 

‘This “ Bill of Rights” was mainly the product 
of John Adams’s pen; and it may well be sup- 
posed, therefore, to be an instrument of great 
merit and of undoubted fidelity to the “ Rights 
“of Man.” There are some points in it, how- 
ever, which are not now considered orthodox; 


valued friend, the learned author of this paper, 
there ‘aré some portions of it which are eminently 
entitled to his attention in such an inquiry as 
this, which have been left Without any notice in 


itR. pages. 
We do not concur with Governor Washburn 


Mr. Allibone gravely tried | 
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in his opinion that the “ Rights’ contained in 
this “Bill” are therein “assumed to have become 
“fixed and established as something inherent in 
“the State itself, in its relations to the nature 
and administration of its Government.” On the 
contrary, there is conclusive evidence to us, in 
the Constitution itself, that this “ Bill of Rights,” 
related to the reserved prerogatives of the sepa- 
rate individuals rather than to those which they 
were about to delegate to the aggregated Com- 


| monwealth—indeed it is entitled: “A Declara- 


“tion of the Rights of the Inhabitants of the 
“ Commonwealth” [that is of the territory of the 
Commonwealth] “of Massachusetts,” rather than 
a “ Declaration of the Rights” which were “ in- 
herent in the State itself.” 

But there is a still stronger reason, to us, for 
our non-concurréace with Governor Washburn 
on this subject. It is this: 

“The Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
“ Massachusetts,” is composed of Two “ Parts.” 
The First of these is that in which the “ Inhabit- 
“ants,” individually, “Declared” what were 
then their respective “ Rights” and what would 
be such, as members of the proposed “ Society :” 
the Second is that in which the same “ Inhabit- 
“ants,” after having thus “ Declared” their sev- 
eral individual “ Rights,” interchangeably agreed 
“with each other,’ for the first time, “to form 
“themselves into a free, sovereign, and independ- 
“ent body-politic or State by the name of THE 
“COMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.” 

It is not apparent to us, nor do we think it 
will be to our readers, how a “ Declaration” 
made before the State was organized, could pos- 
sibly refer to “something inherent in the State 
“ttself ;” to say nothing of its title, in which it 
is specifically described as something relating to 
“the Inhabitants” of its territory, not to “the 
“State itselfy’ as Governor Washburn appears 
to suppose. 

If we are right in this supposition, the Bill of 
Rights referred to something with which the 
projected State and State Government—yet un- 
formmed—were to have no concern; something of 
which only “the Inhabitants,” each for himself, 
could only take cognizance. If Governor Wash- 
burn is correct, this Bill of Rights referred only 
to “something inherent 1 the State itself ;” and, 
by its terms, it was nevessarily designed, there- 
fore, to protect that “ something” from the aggres- 
sions of some possibly antagonistic power, ouT- 


| SIDE the State—possibly against the “ Inhabit- 
and, with the greatest possible respect for our | 


“ants” who were about to form the State. Our 
readers will determine which of the two is near- 
est correct. 

Having thus “ Declared” their “ Rights,” if we 
aré correct, “the Inhabitants” proceeded with 
their work of organizing aCommofiwealth and 
establishing its GOvernment ; and both the latter 
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by the terms of this “ Declaration” of the indi- 
vidual “Inhabitants,” as the State Government 
was limited in its particular action, by the Con- 
stitutional “ Frame of Government” which fol- 
lowed it, in the Second Part. 

There are other portions of this paper, in 
which we fail to find sufficient reason to agree 
with its author; but our limited space does not 
allow us to follow him in detail. 

We may instance, however, his discrimination 
between this particular “ Bill of Rights’ and 
various other similar “ Bills” to which he refers. 
We respectfully suggest, however, that these 
were simply “Declarations” of the individual 
Rights of the constituent members of the Society, 
the State or Colony—in which these “ Declara- 
“tions” appeared, and were intended simply as 
“ Protests” against the aggressions, either real or 
anticipated, of the Sovereign or his Government: 
the “ Bill of Rights” before us was neither more 
nor less than this. 

We may instance, also, his remarks on the 
demand which was made for a“ Bill of Rights” 
in the Federal Constitution, in 1788-9. Gover- 
nor Washburn, differing from Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock, Elbridge Gerry, and many others 
of that day, considers “the cases were not 
“analogous, since the purpose of the latter was 
“only to create a Government over a National 
“interest and concern.” We respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that the purpose referred to was 


were limited to the same extent in their action | 


not exactly as stated by our friend, the author of | 


this tract—the Convention which formed the 
Constitution, on the twentieth of June, 1788, on 


motion of Oliver Ellsworth, seconded by Na- | 


thaniel Gorham, having expressly stated the 
contrary; and we prefer its understanding of 


the subject to the contrary one proposed by our | 


friend. We suggest, also, with great respect, 


that there is an exact analogy between the | 


preliminary individual “ Declaration” by the 


constituent members of a projected State, made | 
| “son,” as we understand those words; and that 


anterior to, but in view of, their intended Union 
and formation of a body-politic, and a similar 


preliminary individual “ Declaration,’ by the | 
| favored circle of the Freeholders of that Com- 


constituent members of a projected Confederacy, 
anterior to, but in view of, their intended Union 
and formation of a Federal Republic. They are 
exactly similar in purpose; and the cases, through- 
out, except as to the particular parties in inter- 
est, seem to be exactly the same. 


| 
| 
| 
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“ All men,” the Convention could not have meant 
“every person,” since every person was not, by 
that body, recognized as “ equal before the law,” 
even if he was considered @ man. For instance: 
no female of any age, no male who was under 
twenty-one, or who had no free-hold, could yote 
for members of the General Court, by whose au- 
thority taxes were to be laid and by whom laws 
were to be passed for thagovernment of ali the 
“inhabitants :” no person could be elected a 
Senator, unlé@&ss he was a freeholder worth three 
hundred pounds; nor a Representative, unless 
he held a similar estate worth one hundred 
pounds ; nor Governor, if he was a Jew, or an 
Infidel, or worth less than a thousand pounds, in 
freehold estate—that large body of black men, 
who were bond slaves, under the Body of Liber- 
ties, also, could not have been considered “MEN” 
by the Convention, since, being the legal Prop- 
ERTY of others, they were expressly guaran- 
teed to their owners, by the Tenth Article of this 
same “ Bill of Rights ;” and those owners, by the 
First Article—the very Article now under ex- 
amination—were guaranteed the “Right” of “ ac- 
quiring” as many more of those black men, as 
he could get, either “ by hook or by crook.” Be- 
sides: the intent of the framer of this “ Bill of 
“ Rights,’ in writing the First Article, could not 
have been to assert the naked truth, if truth it 
was, that every person was, by birthright, “ free 
“and equal” with every other person, since he is 
known to have “shuddered at the doctrine” con- 
cerning negro slavery, which Otis taught in his - 
speech on the Writs of Assistance, in 1761; and 
it is equally clear that he continued to “ shudder 
“at the consequences that may be drawn from 
“such premises,” long after this Article in the 
Bill of Rights was written. 

Indeed, it looks very much to us, at this dis- 
tance, and with nothing before us but the “ Bill” 
itself, and the Constitution, and the writings of 
Mr. Adams, that the “ All men” of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution did not mean “every per- 


the Massachusetts Convention of 1780 recognized 
no manhood, either black or white, beyond the 


monwealth. We regret, therefore, that the ven- 
erable Society before whom this subject was dis- 
cussed, and our honored friend who led the 
discussion, are equally silent on the subject ; and 


| we may be pardoned for desiring so competent a 


While we have followed Governor Washburn, | pen as Governor Washburn’s, and so learned a 


with pleasure, in his extended examination of the 
origin of the dogma, “¢All men are born free and 
“equal,” which is asserted in the First Article, 
we regret that he did not tell us just what the 


body as the Massachusetts Historical Society 
will continue to throw light on this very import- 
ant subject. 

We respectfully suggest, also, that “the decla- 


Convention of Massachusetts meant by this hack- | “ ration in Article V. that all power originally 


neyed term. ; 
e respectfully suggest that by the words 


“ resides in the people,” may be traced back fur- 
ther than Burlamaqui; and that “ the doctrine of 
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“the relation of the Government of aState,as an 
“ Agency,” is also of a period anterior to that 
of the Genevan professor, of the last century, 
referred to by Governor Washburn. 4 
Without cumbering our pages with numerous 
authorities, let the emphatic words of Henry VI.’s 
Chief Justice and Chancellor tell our reasén for 
our suggestion: “ Saint Augustine in the xxiii. 
“ chapter of his xix. booke de Ciuitate Det saith, 
“¢That a people ts a multitude of men associated 
“<by the consent of law, § communion of 
“‘qealth.’ And yet such a people being head- 
“Jesse, that is to say, without a head, is not 
“worthy to bee called a bodie. For as in things 
“naturall, when the head is cut off, the residue 
“is not called a bodie but a truncheon, so like- 
“ wise in things politique, a communaltie without 
“a head is in no wise corporate: Wherefore, 
“ Aristotle in his first booke of his ciuill philoso- 
“phie saith, that ‘whensoewer one is made of 
““many, among the same, one shall be the ruler, 
“*‘ and the other shall be ruled, wherefore a peo- 
“ple that will raise themselues into a kingdome, 
“or into any other bodie politique, must euer 
“appoint one to be chiefe ruler of the whole 
“bodie, which in kingdomes is called a King. 
“ And this kinde of order, as out of the embrion 
“riseth a bodie naturall, ruled by one head, 
“euen so of a multitude of people ariseth a king- 
“dome, which is a bodie mystical, grounded by 
“one man as by an head. And like as in a 
“naturall body, as saith the Philosopher, the 
“heart is the first that liueth, hauing within it 
“bloud, which it distributeth among al the 
“other members, whereby they are quickned and 
“doe liue: semblably IN A BODY POLITIQUE, 
“THE INTENT OF THE PEOPLE IS THE FIRST 
“ LIVELY THING, HAUING WITHIN IT BLOUD, THAT 
“Ig TO SAY, POLITIQUE PROUISION FOR THE 
“VTILITIE AND WEALTH OF THE SAME PEOPLE, 
“ WHICH IT DEALETH FORTH AND IMPARTETH AS 
“WELL TO THE HEADE AS TO ALL THE MEMBERS 
“OF THE SAME BODIE, WHEREBY THE BODIE IS 
“NOURISHED & MAINTAINED. Furthermore the 
“law vnder the which a multitude of men 
“is made a people, representeth y* semblance of 
“sinewes in the body naturall: because thatlike 
“as by sinewes the loyning of the body is made 
“sound, so by the Law, which taketh the name 
“a ligado, that is to wit, of binding, such a 
“mistical body is knit & preserued together: & 
“the mébers & bones of y* same body, whereby 
“is represented the soundnes of ye .wealth 
“whereby ye body is sustayned, do by the laws, 
“as the naturall by sinewes, retein euery one 
“their proper functions: And as the head of a 
“body naturall canot change his sinewes, nor 
“ cannot deny or w‘hold from his inferior mébers 
“their peculiar powers, & seuerall nourishments 
“of blood, no more can a king, which is the 





“head of a bodie politike, change the Lawes o, 


“ that bodie, nor withdraw from the same peo- 
“ple their proper substance AGAINST THEIR WILS 
“AND CONSENTES IN THAT BEHALFE.” (For- 
TESCUE’s De Laudibus Legum Anglia, Chap. 
xiii—Edit. London, 1616, pp. 30-32.) 

We respectfully suggest, also, that although it 
may be clear to our learned friend, the author of 
this tract, that the doctrine that the Government 
of a State is merely an agency of the People, 
affords “ the readiest and only clew by which to 
“reconcile and explain the inherent sovereignty 
“of the United States as co-existing with the 
“inherent sovereignty of the several States,” he 
has not made it so clear to us, nor, we suspect, 
to the great body of his readers. 


It may be true—we have no doubt that it is 
so—that the State Government of Massachusetts 
is the mere “ Agent” or servant of the Common- 
wealth ; but we fail to see any evidence in that 
fact, that ‘it is, also, necessarily the “ Agent” or 
servant of the United States; which it must be 
if the United States are a “co-existing” Sover- 
eign, within the territory of Massachusetts, with 
the Commonwealth itself Indeed, the Savior’s 
maxim, “No man can serve two masters,” if 
Governor Washburn is correct, must be a mis- 
take; since, in that case, the Government of 
Massachusetts is the Agent, and therefore the 
servant, of two “ co-existing,” and sometimes an- 
tagonistic, “ Sovereignties.” 

We rather suspect, however, that we can find 
excellent Massachusetts authority to show that 
Massachusetts is the sole “Sovereign” within 
her own territory, as New York most certainly 
is within her dominion; and we respectfully 
submit that if the delegation, by the People of 
Massachusetts, of one set of authorities to one 
set. of officers, located in Boston, only elevated 
those officers to the dignity of “ Agents,” the 
delegation, by the same People, of another set 
of authorities to another set of officers, located 
in Washington, could not elevate the latter to 
the higher dignity of a “ Sovereign”— indeed, 
we maintain that the Commonwealth, notwith- 
standing her two governmental “ Agents,” is none 
the less the sole “ Sovereign,” within her own 
territory, than she would have been if she had 
concluded to transact her own affairs, external 
and internal, en masse, without the assistance of 
an Agent of any kind, either in Boston or in 
Washington. ° 

We have no more room to devote to this in- 
teresting subject, notwithstanding the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society has taken notice of it; 
but we hope the good work will go on, under 
the direction of that body or under the control 
of our distinguished friend, the author of this 
work, 
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5.—Dinner to Sefior Matias Romero, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister eeeatees JSrom Mewico, on the 29th of 
March, 1864. New York, February, 1866. Quarto, pp. 50. 

In this elegant, privately-printed volume, the 
Stewards of the Banquet, Messrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Henry Clews, and John W. Hamersley, 
have appropriately recorded the events con- 
nected with the complimentary dinner which 
“the solid men” of New York tendered to the 
representatives of republican Mexico, a little 
more than two years since. 

It contains the letters of the principal guest, 
accepting the proffered dinner, and the corre- 
spondence relative thereto between Messrs. 
Seward and Romero. Is also describes the din- 
ner itself, with great minuteness; and full re- 
ports are given of the stirring addresses of the 
Chairman, (Hon. James W. Beekman,) Mr. David 
Dudley Field, President King, Sefior Romero, 
Mr. George Bancroft, Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant, Sefior Mariscal, Mr. George Folsom, 
Doctor Willard Parker, Doctor Navarro, Mr. 
George Opdyke, Senor de la Cuesta, Mr. Jona- 
than Sturgis, Mr. Washington Hunt, Mr. Fred- 
eric de Peyster, Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont, Mr. 
Clift, Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, Mr. William E. 
Dodge, Jr.. Mr. John W. Hamersley, and Mr. 
Henry Clews, in which the cause of Republican 
Mexico was boldly upheld and that of Imperial 
Mexico as clearly reprobated. Indeed, if this ele- 
gant volume indicates the sentiment of some of the 
best minds in New York, and there is little doubt 
that it does, the hearts of Juarez and those who 
with him are struggling for their Constitution, 
their Rights, and their Country, must have been 
cheered and incited to more noble deeds; while 
the adherents of the usurper must have felt the 
blow which was then inflicted on their preten- 
sions and on those of their Master. 

The volume, as we have said, is an elegant 
one, from the justly-celebrated Press of Mr. 
Alvord; and, with the exception of some imper- 
fections in the arrangement of the material, 
which does not properly belong to the Printer, we 
have seldom seen a more satisfactory piece of 
workmanship. The tasteful display of the 
Mexican colors, red and green, and the blue and 
gold menu are particularly noticeable. 


6.—Letters to Alexander Hamilton, King of the Feds. 
New York: Printed for the Hamilton Club, 1866. Quarto 
and octavo, pp. two, unpaged, and 89. 

This volume, originally published in 1802, 
forms Number Four of “ The Hamilton Club’s ” 
series, now beginning to attract the attention of 
Book collectors and students of the political 
history of the Republic. It was originally 
designed as an answer to a pamphlet signed 
“Junius Philenus ;’ and, as may readily be 
supposed, it is far from complimentary, either to 
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Hamilton, Pickering, Wolcott, Burr, the “ As- 
“modeus of Morrisania,’ “the brutal British 
“Porcupine,” “the Duke of Braintree,’ John 
Wood, John Lang, William Smith, William 
Coleman, Robert Morris, and John Jay. Some 
of “the eastern members of Congress,’ the 
celebrated letter of Hamilton to John Adams, 
the threats of Hamilton when he assumed the 
command of the Federal army, the Sedition 
Law of the Adams Administration, the phil- 
ippic of Hamilton against General Washington, 
Tom Paine’s tract on the Bank of North Amer- 
ica, the attempt of the Senate, in 1790, to estab- 
lish Titles and Ranks among the Federal office- 
holders, the remarkable scene at the inaugura- 
tion of John Adams in which Washington and 
Jefferson were the actors, Cobbett’s attack on 
General Washington, and other subjects of a 
kindred character, are fully noticed; and the 
villainous “ pilot-boat expedition of Smith, Duer, 
“ & Co.,” the baseness of those who promoted 
the Funding system, the monstrous attempt to 
saddle a corrupt land-corporation on the coun- 
try, the fraud which attended the establishment 
of the Bank of North America, and the sys- 
tematic attempt to break down the Republican 
features of the Constitution, also receive atten- 
tion. 

* We have heard various opinions concerning 
the re-production of the forgotten, but valuable, 
political pamphlets which this Club are circu- 
lating. Some condemn the spirit which prompts, 
or is supposed to prompt, the resurrection of the 
productions of those who opposed the measures 
or exposed the personal baseness of the ruling 
spirits of the earlier days of the Republic; 
while others maintain that such a re-production 
is eminently proper, in view of the persistent 
efforts which are made to canonize all the poli- 
ticians of the past and to treat their views and 
their actions as altogether virtuous and praise- 
worthy. 

Our readers need not be told what our opin- 
ions are on this subject. We have yet to learn 
that a man who is radically bad, can also be 
either a Patriot or a Saint; and that a man who 
was base enough to seduce another man’s wife, 
and then publish it, unblushingly and unresery- 
edly, to the world, would be a very proper sub- 
ject for canonization, either as a pattern of private 
virtue, or an example of political or social 
decency. Such a man, we conceive, could no 
more be either a Patriot or a Christian, than 
could any other shameless reprobate ; and it be- 
comes every student of the history of the Times 
of such a man and of the measures of which he 
may have been either the author or the pro- 
moter, to keep his personal character con- 
stantly in sight. ; 


It is said that Daniel Webster, in every im- 
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portant action in which he was Counsel, was | John Hancock, John Adams, and Josiah Quincy, 
careful to ascertain the private character and | Jr. The boyhood of Warren, his college-life, 
the associations, the vices and the virtues, the | his services as a school-master, his entrance into 
religious faith or the irreligious infidelity, and | a Lodge of Freemasons, and his student-life, 
all other particulars concerning the daily life, | under Doctor Lloyd, are briefly referred to ; and 


end habits, and cravings, and prejudices, of | the reception of 


these to whom the case was to be submitted— 
jurors as well as judges. He knew the effect of 


@ bad companion or an evil propensity on the | 


eonduct of an individual, even as an umpire be- 
tween personally unknown disputants: 
much more does it become the student of His- 

to know, that a man of great ability, but 
without shame and without regard to his duty 
either to God or his neighbor, may be safely 
doubted, if not prudently watched, in every meas- 
ure and in every action. 


We are free to admit that the labors of such | 
a Club as this, are eminently destructive of | 


many a fine picture, in many a so-called “ His- 
“tory,’—in the case before us, we are free to 
admit that Alexander Hamilton is exhibited in 
colors far different from those employed by his 


dexterous son—but we do not see wherein the | 
cause of Truth is to be damaged thereby ; or | 


how the welfare of the People, or the stability 


of the Union, or the progress of Republican | 


rinciples of Government, or the cause of Re- 

igion, is to be injured, much less destroyed, by 

any such exposure of “the other side of the 

“question,” as that in which this Club is 
ed 


The-edition of this work was sixty copies; of 
which twenty were quartos and forty octavos. 


7.—Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Richard Froth- 
——_ Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1865. Octavo, xx., 


We have read this volume, the result of long- 
continued and faithful labor, with the liveliest in- 
terest—it is the work of a valued personal friend 
and treats of a subject in which our warmest 
sympathies are enlisted. Besides, the author’s 
earlier works, his History of Charlestown and 
‘his Siege of Boston, indicated the mode of his 


treatment of historical subjects; and we hdd | 


reason to believe tha® both Joseph Warren and 
the Times in which he lived, would be carefully 
‘and ‘properly handled. The reader shall judge 
how nearly our expectations have been fulfilled. 
The volume opens with a compact narrative 
‘of Joseph Warren’s “ early days,” if twenty-two 
years of his life, including his Collegiate career, 
may be thus termed ; and the Zimes of that pe- 
riod are ‘noticed in appropriate references to the 
early services of Washington ; to the contest for 
empire in America, between France and Brit- 
ain; and to the “early deys” of Samuel Adams, 
Otis, Sanituel Cooper, James Bowdoin, 


| 
| 


how | 


| 





is degree as Master of Arts, 
closes the first chapter. 

His marriage, settlement in Boston, and 
entrance into politics, form the subject of the 
next chapter ; and his appearance and character, 
at twenty-three, are thus described: “ He had a 
“graceful figure, was scrupulously neat in his 
“person, of thorough culture, and had an ex. 
“cellent address; and these traits rendered him 
“a welcome visitor in polite circles, while a 
“frank and genial manner made him a general 
“favorite. He had a great love for his fellow- 
“men; and being a stranger to the passion of 
“avarice, and even neglectful to a fault in 
“ pecuniary matters, he had an ear ever open to 
“the claims of want, and a hand ever extended 
“to afford relief. Thus imbued with the qual- 
“ ities that characterize the good physician, the 
“path before him to success was easy and 
“ wide.” 

Mr. Frothingham’s description of the two 
parties into which Boston was divided, in 1765, 
may be profitably studied by the historical stu- 
dent of a hundred years’ later period. 

He says, “the community of Boston was 
“divided into political parties—the supporters 
“of the Administration, who were called Loyal: 
“ists, Tories, and Friends of Government, and 
“the opponents of the Administration, who held 
“the new policy to be unconstitutional, who 
“were styled Whigs, Patriots, and Sons of Lib- 
“erty.” The former of these, he tell us, “ claim- 
“ed to be friends of freedom ;” the latter main- 
tained that the King was only an executive 
officer while the Sovereignty rested in the Coun- 
try; and “both drifted into measures which 
“neither party originally proposed, or even 
“designed; and thus the Tory, to uphold the 
“ [pretended] Sovereignty of Parliament, grew 
“into the defender of arbitrary power, and the 
“Whig, to preserve his Constitutional rights, 
“became, [by inference] the asserter of National 
“ Independence.” 

This lesson is a useful one; and in this con- 
nection, we may be permitted to doubt the pro- 
priety, either as a matter of history or as one of 
politics, of the constant use in every place where 
it can be thrust, no matter how improperly, of 
the vexed terms “ Nation,” “ National,’ etc., as 
applied to the United States, especially by one * 
who is so careful and competent a writer as Mr. 
Frothingham. No one better than he knows 
that the terms, thus applied, are imprope"; 
and there are few better acquainted than he is, 
with the danger which. attends. this. improper 
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use of them. Indeed, we venture nothing in 

ing that the improper use of these terms, and 
the legitimate consequences of that use, have 
béen productive of the greatest evils; and we 
assure ourself that we have not yet seen the 
worst of them. 

The Whigs of Boston did become “ assertors of 
“national independence,” as Mr. Frothingham 
states; but, on the first of May, 1776, when 
Massachusetts, by her own Legislative action, 
became a free and independent Commonwealth, 
that “ National Independence” of which he 
speaks, had been declared; and Boston Whigs 
ceased to be what, before, they had been—mere 
“assertors of national independence.” The “ Na- 
“tion” of which they were members, and whose 
“jndependence” they had so steadily “ assert- 
“ed,” was then, de jure, free. 

It seems that Doctor Warren, like many 
politicians of our day, was so led away by the 
excitements of the Times, that he became em- 
barrassed, pecuniarily ; yet, in a letter to one of 
his class-mates, which is re-produced in this 
volume, we see the most abundant evidence of 
the disinterested earnestness and ability which 
he threw into the work of his every-day life. He 
became the constant associate and most intimate 
friend of the two Adamses, William Cooper, 
James Otis, John Hancock, Josiah Quincey, Jr., 
James Bowdoin, etc.; and the Colonists found 
in him, a competent and fearless leader. 

Mr. Frothingham next shows Warren’s con- 
nection with the Press, in Boston, and with the 
Caucuses and earlier public meetings of the 


townsmen ; and in this portion of the work, he | 


describes, also, several of the Mobs which the 
tewnsmen raised, about that time, as well as the 
organization of the Provincial Convention. The 
“ Massacre,” also, receives careful attention; in 
the course of which the troubles in New York, 
attending the destruction of the Liberty-pole, on 
the Common (now the Park) in that city, are 
referred to. We regret to say, however, that 
we do not find in that portion of the work, the 
least allusion to the bitter fight between the 
citizens and the soldiery, on Golden Hill, Janu- 
ary 19 and 20,1770; in which New York sealed 
the Colonial compact and the cause of Ameriva, 
with the blood of her sons—THE FIRST BLOOD 
SHED OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION ;—and we 
beg Mr. Frothingham will examine his own 
town’s ‘papers of that day ;* and in his next 
edition, properly correct this important omission. 
Indeed, it is very evident from Doctor Gor- 
don’s statement, that “pompous accounts” of 


* Boston Chronicle, Nos. 168 and 169, Feb.5 and 8, 1770. 
He may also consult Lieut. Gov. Colden’s despatch to the Earl 
of Hillsborough,,No. 9, 2let Feb., 1770; Molt’s N. Y. Journal, 
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| this fight were used by the Boston newspapers 
| to “fire the [Boston] heart ;” and there are 
grave reasons for believing that had there been 
no “ Battle of Golden Hill,’ in New York, in 
January, 1770, there would not have been any 
“ King-street Massacre,” in Boston, in March of 
the same year. As in most other Revolution- 
ary movements, New York led, and Boston fol- 
lowed. 

It would have pleased us, also, to have seen 
a more extended notice of the rupture in the 
popular ranks, in 1772, to which the author has 
merely made a passing reference on pages 186- 
| 188. There is no lack of material on that sub- 
ject, hereabouts; and as Mr. Frothingham could 
have had it, had he requested it, we are sorry 
he did not turn toward this quarter and make 
known his wishes. It is avery important sub- 
ject; and the coldness of John Adams, the 
selfishness of John Hancock, the timidity of 





Thomas Cushing, etc., when every man should 
have done his duty, might very properly have 
been ventilated in a history of those Times, and 
saved the trouble of a return to the subject, on 
some other occasion. 

We do not agree with Mr. Frothingham, also, 
concerning the origin and early action of the 
Committees of Correspondence. We do not 
doubt that Doctor Warren and Samuel Adams 
adapted a pre-existing system of orgunization to 
the then existing necessities of Massachusetts ; 
nor are we disposed to doubt the importance of 
their action, in healing the discordant out- 
breaks in various parts of that Province. All 
this we are prepared to believe ; but we are also 
prepared to deny that Mr. Adams need have 
“ mused ” (p. 190) on this subject, very long, had 
he visited New York or possessed the entire 
confidence of her “Sons of Liberty.” Her As 
sembly had appointed a Committee of Corte- 
spondence, in 1764, (Journals of the Assembly, 
October 18, 1764;) and that Committee, as such, 
had ‘represented her in the Congress of 17665, 
(Minutes of the Congress, Credentials of Members 





| the City of New 


Bancroft vi | 


from New York.) Besides, the Merchants of 

ork had appointed a similar 
Committee in October, 1765, which at that time, 
had gone among the masses and organized a 
system of Correspondence exactly similar to 
that which Mr. Adams is said to have “ mused ” 

| over and introduced among the towns of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1772; and there is, therefore, very 
little doubt that this system, styled by the 
Loyalist, “ MassacHusETTENSIS,” “the foulest, 
“subtlest, and most venomous serpent that ever 
“issued from the eggs of sedition,” ( dfaes. 
Gazette, Jan. 2, 1775) was wor “ the invention of 

| “a masterly statesman ” of Boston, but. of others, 

| quite as masterly, in the. Assembly of New York, - 
mere than seven years before the former 
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“ mused ” on the subject or hatched the junior of the Tiines of which he treats, a dry chronology 


“serpent,” in his humble home in Boston. 

The action of the Boston Committee is very 
carefully set forth; and a chapter is devoted 
mainly to the opposition to the Tea-tax and to 
the operations of the Tea-party of the same 
town. There is not a syllable, however, concern- 
ing the action of any other townsmen, in the 
other Colonies, on the same important subject, 
notwithstanding a history of the Zimes of Warren 
— reasonably have alluded thereto, even if it 
had not given the details of the subject. 

A chapter on the Boston Port-Bill, follows ; 


and another is devoted to the “ Regulating Act” | 


and the Suffolk Resolves. The next treats of the 
relations of Massachusetts and the Federal Con- 
gress—in which the erganization of the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts is also noticed, 
at length ;—and this is followed by one which 
describes the preparations for war, by the Colony, 
and the second Oration, commemorative of the 


King-street Massacre, which was delivered by | 


Doctor Warren, in the Old South Church. 

The memorable “nineteenth of April,” when 
Lexington and Concord became famous, and all 
New England was aroused, is very carefully 
described; and the Doctor’s “sixty days’ serv- 
“ice,’—from Lexington to Bunker’s Hill—forms 
the subject of a chapter, in which the Committee 
of Safety of Massachusetts, the Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts, the organization of the 


army of Massachusetts, and the prosecution of.| 
the War, by Massachusetts, are carefully and | 


elaborately noticed. 
“The closing scene” of Warren’s busy life, 


the scene on Bunker’s Hill, is graphically de- | 


scribed; and the narrative closes with a relation 
of the discovery and dis-interment of his remains 
on Bunker’s Hill; of his subsequent re-interment 
in the family tomb of a friend, in Boston; of the 
loss of all remembrance and record of that de- 
posit and of the accidental discovery of the re- 
mains in 1825; of their second removal, at that 
time, to the Warren tomb, in St. Paul’s church ; 
and of the third, and last, removal of them to 
the Forest Hills Cemetery. 

An “ Appendix” is devoted to a reproduction 
of the celebrated “Suffolk Resolves;” to de- 
scriptions of the “Eulogies on Warren,” the 
“Relics of Warren,” and the “Monuments 
“to Warren”; and to sketches of “ Warren’s 
“Children”; and a good “Index” closes the 
volume. 

Throughout the entire work, Mr. Frothingham 
has carefully kept in view some portion of the 
subjects of his investigations—The Life and 
Times of Joseph Warren ;—and he has seldom 

- allowed himself to be wholly withdrawn from 
them,.to notice other matiers. Yet, his biogra- 
phy néver 








bedomes a penegyric ; nor his nbtides | 


of passing events. In fact, the volume is a care. 
fully prepared picture of the politi.sal events in 
the town of Boston, from 1767 to 1775, in which 
the doings of other towns and other bodies are 
only incidentally referred to, when referred to at 
all ; and the action of others than her own in- 
habitants, is only described when it affects, or is 
affected by, her own. Of course, the figure of 
Warren, in such a picture, is in the foreground ; 
and if Mr. Frothingham has failed at all, it is 


| because he has never attempted to go behind the 


scenes which that picture presents, to notice 
either the domestic or the professional life of his 
subject. It would not have marred the harmony 
of the narrative, we think, if it had been occa- 
sionally varied by a notice of the Doctor’s private 
life, of his domestic habits, of his professional 
career, of his chwrch relations, etc.; while the 
character and peculiar habits of the man, in that 
case, would have served to illustrate more com- 
pletely, we think, the motives and conduct of 
the politician. There is no portion of the history 


| of Samuel Adams, which is more important than 


this; and we have learned from these portions 
of his biography, to render to him more honor 
than a dry narrative of his public career could 


| have ever commanded. 


We have already noticed the current of Mr. 
Frothingham’s thoughts on “Nationality” which 
runs through the entire volume; and we are in- 
clined to regret that a vexed subject which was 
not necessary to a proper understanding of The 
Life and Times of Joseph Warren, has been in- 
troduced to his readers. 

He tells us of the “ germination of a national 
“power,” in the organization of the Massachu- 
setts Committees of Correspondence, in 1772, 
(pp. 216, 233, 273,) without appearing to attrib- 
ute any such consequence to that of the New 
York Committees, of 1764 and 1765; and with- 
out seeming to remember that the only object of 
the former was to secure harmonious action 
among the towns of a single Colony. He tells 
us, without quoting an authority, of “ Providence 
“beckoning” the men of those times, “ towards 


| “the goal of Nationality ;” (p. vag of “the im- 


“mediate object of the Whigs, [én 1773,] as they 
“formed themselves into a National party ;” of 
“one Nationality” being then “the inspiring and 
“elevating thought,” (p. 231); of “a WNattonal 
“party organization,’ (p. 233) among the pa- 
triots of that time ;—when it is fully evident 
that they never dreamed of any consolidation of 
the Colonies, fur any purpose whatever. 

He considers that “the reliance [af the Bos- 
“tonians] was not in the feeble arm of a single 
“colony, but in a people united into a common 


« Nationality ;” (p. 292) although he has quoted: 


8 oditmporiry writdr, three above, who 
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said “A aongress or a meeting of the States is in- 
“dispensable ”—a distinctiomr which is fatal to 
Mr. Frothingham’s conclusions. 
is described as “the chief magistrate of an in- 
«dependent nation ;” (p. 325) the popular party 
is called “the Whig or National party ;” (p. 335; 
it was a “ National spirit,’ which prompte 

somebod 
which ‘there is no allusion whatever to such a 
“ Nationality ;” (p. 405) and a similar “ spirit,’ 
it is said, “characterized the whole course of the 
“ Massachusetts patriots” (p. 488,)—the last item 
of which information would make old Sam. 


Adams, Elbridge Gerry, John Hancock, and | 


other avowed Massachusetts Republicans of that 


day, turn in their coffins in disgust, could they | 


be informed of the slander. 

Wé are thus distinct in our specifications, be- 
cause Mr. Frothingham is no common scribbler, 
nor has he interpolated this modern thread in 
his ancient subject, without due thought and 
8 well-considered purpose. He is as well aware 
as we are of the true meaning of the term which 
he hasemployed; and no one better than he knows 
that when our “Nationality” shall begin, the 
“Union of the States” will have been dissolved. 
He knows that “a Nation” knows no member 
but the individual citizens who compose it. He 
knows that “a Nation,’ and “a Commonwealth,” 
and “a State,’ are identical; and if his words 
mean anything, they tell us that the “spirit” 
which “characterized the whole course of the 
“Massachusetts patriots,’ was a desire to consol- 
idate the thirteen Colonies—to form from the 
debris of the shattered Commonwealths, “a Na- 
“tion ;” that Providence “beckoned” the men 
of 1772 to such a consolidation; and that John 
Adams, in the days of our fathers, presided over 
such a consolidated People. 

How strange are some unexpected revelations ; 
and Mr. Frothingham tells us of one, which is 
quite appropriate in this connection. “The mod- 
“ern revelations of the temper of the King,” he 
says, “are remarkable and important. Jt is his- 
“tory, that his [THE K1ne’s] unintelligent, iron 
“will was bending his minister, Lord North, to the 
“task of fixing THE OLD-WORLD POLICY OF CEN- 
“TRALIZATION on @ people who had for their root, 
“individual liberty, civil and religious, tempered 
“by respect for law. These sweeping acts cut 
“down, trunk and branch, THE OLD AND DEARLY- 
“CHERISHED RIGHTS OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN- 
“VADING EVEN THOSE PALLADIUMS—THE TOWN- 
“MEETING AND TRIAL BY JURY; and the rough 
“drafts of them, Gordon says, on their being re- 
“ceived at Boston, ‘were instantly circulated 
“‘through the continent, and filed wp whatever 
“‘was*before wanting of violénce and indignation 
“*in most of the Oolonies. Even those who were 
“*moderate, or’-seemed wavering, now became 
SUPPLEMENT. 


to write “A Song of Liberty,’ in | 
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“‘resoluté and’ resentful. Nothing was to be 


| “heard of but meetings and resolutions.’ ” 
John Adams | 


To this contemporary evidence of the pastor 
of Roxbury, Mr. Frothingham adds, “ Each Col- 


| “ony felt that its own right of framing its in- 


“ternal government was in danger ;” (p. 331.) 
but he: does not tell us what, about that time, 
had become of the “ National patty” which he 
says had figured so much in Massachusetts; nor 
does he tell us why, when the King and Lord 
North joined that alleged party and promoted 
its avowed objects, “The Massachusetts patriots” 
kicked up such a rumpus. What more effective 
co-operation could this “ National party” have 
desired, in securing the realization of its “in- 
“spiring and elevating thought” of “one Na- 
“tionality,” than the “unintelligent, iron will” 
of George III., “ bending his minister, Lord North, 
“to the task of fixing THE OLD WORLD PoLIcy” 
adapted to the New and adopted by it, if Mr. 
vothingham is correct] “OF CENTRALIZATION, 
“on a people” who did nut concur in the measure? 
What was their motive in disregarding this re- 
markable instance of a “ beckoning Providence” 
urging them “towards the goal of “ Nationality” 
toward which they were pushing, if we are 
correctly informed by Mr. Frothingham ? 

The truth is, if we are not mistaken, that “the 
“ patriots of Massachusetts,” even after Warren’s 
death, like the body of those in the other Colonies, 
expressly disclaimed an intention, or even a de- 
sire, to establish either “one Nationality” or 
thirteen. They were as loud in their assertions 
of loyalty to the king, as were the Crown officers 
themselves; and they demanded merely a redress 
of their local grievances, and urged it merely in 
their own local way. If New York could be 
induced to throw her weight in favor of the 
“chartered rights” of Massachusetts, the latter 
would be benefited, and her “ patriots ” would be 
gratified; but New York had no “chartered 
“rights” to look after, nor did she trouble her- 
self, a great deal, about those of her neighbors. 
Each had its own local troubles; and acted on 
its own account. A consolidated Nation never 
entered into their calculations ; and of all their 
enemies, none were so much detested as the King 
and Lord North, the head and front of whose 
offence was that they WERE Consolidationists, and 
disregarded the individual rights and the local 
institutions of the several Colonies. 

As we have said, we regret that Mr. Frothing- 
ham has introduced this curious feature into his 
volume. It was not necessary to a proper dis- 
play of his subjects; and it is unauthorized by, 
not only the “spirit,” but the “truth” of History. 
The separate individuality of the Colonies and 
of the States, at least until 1789, is so completely 
established, that we need not occupy any space 
in repeating the evidence, 
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The volume is neat) 
have appeared better 
been 


printed ; but-it would 
ad a better quality of | 


paper used. 


8.—Washington and his Masonic Compeers. By Sidney 
Hayden. New York: Masonic Publishing and Manufacturing 
Co., 1866. Octavo, pp. 407. 

So many biographies of Washington have 
been written and circulated, and so many and so 
widely-spread have been the investigations and 

blications concerning his life and character, | 

is associations and his conduct, that the orig- | 
inal publication of such a book as this, at this 
late day, is very well calculated to enforce the 
belief that the History of our Country is yet un- | 
written, that the repositaries of its records have | 
not yet been wholly explored, and that Historic | 
Treasures of untold value are yet unknown to | 
students and scholars, and wholly unemployed. | 

More than two hundred pages of this volume | 
are occupied with reminiscences of General | 
Washington; and as the greater part of them 
are fresh and new, well authenticated, and well 
told, we venture nothing in saying that the work 
will be exceedingly welcome to every reader of | 
American History or American Biography. It 
is mainly devoted to the General’s associations 
with Masonry ; and we are free to say that there 
is much in that portion of the volume which is 
new to us. There are, however, in addition, 
scattered throughout the work, incidental allu- 
sions to subjects not connected with the Craft ; 
and it will be found exceedingly interesting, 
even to those who are not Masons. 

There seems to be a dispute between the Fred- 








ericksburg Lodge and the “ Lodge of Antiquity,” 
in Canada—a descendant of a Military Lodge of 
the last century—concerning Washington’s in- 
itiation ; but we do not gather from this work, the 
facts on which the latter rests its claim. 

It seems, also, that the General was never the 
General-Grand-Master of the Order, as is often 
supposed ; that a Lodge of Masons, in Philadel- 
phia, was so divided in its opinions concerning 
General Washington’s fitness for the Presidency 
of the United States, that it was dissolved in 
consequence ; that the General was an Honorary 
Member of Holland Lodge, in New York ; that 
the corner-stone of the Federal Capitol, at Wash- 
ington, is at the South-east corner of that edifice ; 
that the gavel which the General used, when he 
laid that corner-stone, is preserved by Lodge No. 
9, at Georgetown ; and that the arrangement of 
his funeral ceremonies was left to the Lodge of 
which he was a member. 

The sketch of General Washington, to which 
we have referred, is followed by others, shorter 
than it, of Major Henry Price, Sir John and Sir 
Wm. Johnson, Peyton and Edmund Randolph, 
Benjamin and Sir William Franklin, General 
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Wooster, Pierpont Edwards, Jabez Bowen, 
Colonel Wm. Barton, Generals Sullivan, Jack. 
son, Davie, Rufus Putnam, and Mordecai Gist, 


| Governors Caswe!l and Ogden, Doctor Milnor, 
| and Bishop Seabury, all of whom were “ Masonic 


“Compeers ” of General Washington ; and many 
of these are illustrated with fairly executed 
wood-cut likenesses ; while the volume itself, as 
a frontispiece, is illustrated with an impression 
of the Masonic Portrait of General Washington, 
by O'Neill, after Williams, to which reference is 
made on another page of this work. 

There are a few trivial errors, however, which 
we have noticed in glancing over the pages of 
this volume, to which we beg to call the Author's 
attention. For instance: The Lodge No. 22, at 
Alexandria, of which the General was a member, 
subsequently became “ Alexandria Washington 


| “Lodge,” if we understand it correctly, not 


“Washington Alexandria Lodge,” as stated on 
page 114. The cut on page 72, is not merely 
Washington’s coat of arms, as is stated on page 
12, but his ordinary Book-plate. Doctor Samuel 
Seabury was not the Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
West Chester, N. Y., as stated on page 369, but 
of St. Paul’s Church, Hast Chester, West Chester 
County, N. Y.; nor was he the author of the 
tracts signed “ A. W. Farmer,” as stated on the 
same page: they were written by Rev. Isaac 
Wilkins. 

The volume is very neatly printed; and, we 
have no doubt, it will find an extended sale, both 
in and out of the Order. 


9 —Life of Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. Late Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College. 
Chiefly from his Manuscript Reminiscences, Diaries, and Cor- 
respondence. By George P. Fisher, Professor in Yale College. 
In two volumes. New York: C. Scribner & Co., 1866, Octavo, 
pp. xvi. 407 ; x. 408, 


This is one of the most agreeably written 
biographies which we have everexamined. The 
subject was worthy of the Biographer’s most 


‘anxious care; the material from which he has 


prepared it was ample and excellent in quality ; 
and rare good judgment seems to have been 
generally exercised in the discharge of the duty 
which the family of the deceased assigned to 
the author. P ‘ 

Professor Fisher is not always successful, 
however, in his attempt to handle History—it 
had been better, for instance, if he had said less 
of General Washington’s imaginary attentions 
to New England Generals as a means of 
correcting Colonel Reed’s well-known anti- 
pathy and frequent censures of their conduct; 
and what he says of General Silliman’s serv- 
ices in the Battle of White Plains bas no 
foundation in Truth. His remarks concerning 
the part taken by that officer in the Battle of 
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Long Islagd, also, are simply a burlesque; and 
if the remarks on his conduct and that of his 
command, at Kip’s Bay, in which General Wash- 
ington is known to have indulged, had been 
quoted in this volume, as they should have been, 
the true opinion of the illustrious Commander- 
in-chief, concerning General Gold Selleck Silli- 
man, would have been far more evident to its 
readers. 

There are some papers, first printed in these 
volumes, which possess great historical interest, 
especially the letter of General Washington to 
Governor Trumbull, dated July 21, 1799, con- 
cerning the proposal that he should accept a 
third nomination for the Presidency, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Jefferson. There are, also, other 
letters, to the same person, from General Wash- 
ington, and a variety, from various persons, to 
Colonel Trumbull, the artist, all of which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

One of the principal features of the work, 
however, and that which seems to make it so 
attractive, is its numerous word-pictures of dis- 
tinguished men with whom Professor Silliman 
was made acquainted, during his long life. In 


making these, there has been displayed great 


artistic ability ; and it is perfectly delightful to 
witness the skill with which the author succeeds 
in introducing to the reader, a perfectly clear 
idea of the personal appearance, manners, and 
character of many of the most noted men of 
by-gone days. 

The volumes are from the Riverside Press ; 
and as specimens of neatness, they will be 
widely appreciated. 


10.—The Works of The Right Honorable Edmund Burke. 
Revised Edition. Vols. I.-VII. Boston, Little, Brown, & Co., 
1865-6. Octavo, pp. I. xx. 537 ; Il. iv. 576; Lil. iv. 563 ; IV. 
iv, 482; V. iv. 508 ; VI, xvi. 429; VII. iv. 488, $2.25 per volume, 

The collected Works of “ that great Master of 
“ Eloquence,” as Macaulay called Edmund Burke, 
will continue to be sought and read, even when 
those of whom he wrote and spake shall be 
comparatively forgotten ; and no student of the 
History of our Revolutionary struggle can fail 
to turn to them, whenever he shall seek a know]l- 
edge of the great governmental principles which 

* were involved in that contest. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, to 
whose enterprise and good taste the reading 
public is indebted for the publication of the 
volumes before us, have, therefore, done a sub- 
stantial service, in the re-production of the best 
English Edition of those Works; and we take 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
thereto. 

They will be issued in monthly volumes, of 
which there are to be twelve; and the beauty of 
the workmanship with which the University 
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Press has issued them, will make them welcome 
in every well-appointed Library. 


11,—Patriotic Eloquence : being Selections from One Hun- 
dred Years of National Literature. Compiled for the Use of 
Schools in Reading and Speaking. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
New York: C. Scribner & Co., 1866. Octavo, pp. xii. 334. 

In this volume, Mrs. Kirkland complied for 
the use of Schools, a very excellent collection of 
the gems of British and American literature. 
They are arranged chronologically and illus- 
trated with Notes; and of the two hundred and 
sixteen separate pieces, we find none which are 
not appropriate for the purpose specified, and 
excellent in character. 


12.—Commemorative Discourse, delivered at the Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the Erection and the Sixtieth of the 
Consecration oS. t. Paul's Church, East Chester, West 
Chester Co., N. Y., October 24, 1865. By Rev. Wjltiam Sam- 
uel Coffey, M.A., Rector. New York: Perris & Browne. 1666. 
Octavo, viii. 45. : ; 

The ancient parish of East Chester, in this 
State, celebrated the Centennial of the founda- 
tion of its second meeting-house, in October 
last; and in this neatly printed pamphlet, the 
Rector and Vestry have only chronicled that in- 
teresting event. 

The Commemorative Discourse, the fruit of 
much labor, teems with interest to every one 
who cares anything for the history of that ven- 
erable Parish and Town; and even by the 
merely casual reader, it will be considered a 
welcome addition to the store of Local History 
and Biography 

Revs. Robert Bolton and Lewis P. Bayard, 
Isaac Wilkins, DD., and Samuel Seabury were 
among the Rectors of this Parish, during the 
past century: the meeting-house in question has 
served, alternately, as a- place of worship, a 
military hospital for the wounded enemv and a 
Court-house for the County Courts; and its 
substantial walls have pent up, in different pe- 
riods of their history, the fiery appeals of Amer- 
ica’s first resident Diocesan, the calm and digni- 
fied reasoning of the “West Chester Farmer,” 
and the persuasive eloquence and merciless 
analysis, as an Advocate, of Aaron Burr. 

OF such men and such incidents, the record 
cannot be either useless or uninteresting; and 
Mr. Coffey has left no means unemployed to 
render it as agreeable to the stranger as it is 
important to his parishioners and neighbors. 

It is handsomely printed; and our readers 
will do well to secure copies. 


13.—Two Discourses occasioned by the Death of Jared 
Sparks, LL.D., and of Charles Beck, LL.D., delivered by 

illiam Newell, Minister of the First Church in Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Sever & Francis, 1866. Octavo, pp. 23, 17. 


Of Doctor Beck we know very little; but 
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Doctor Sparks was one of our earliest, most 
constant, and dearest friends. We have wel- 
comed this tract, therefore, especially for his 
sake; and we have read the testimony to his 
goodness which has here been left by his Pastor, 
with the deepest interest. 

“Ever blessed will be the memory of that 
“excellent man,” of whom Mr. Newell first 
spake, not merely to his family and immediate 
friends, but to the many, like ourself, whose be- 
ginnings he encouraged and whose cautious prog- 
ress he constantly watched and assisted. 

We have before us, at this moment, the letter 
in which our first attempt at Military History 
was so heartily applauded by him; and the con- 
tributions of unpublished manuscript material 
which he sent to us, wnsolicited, but just in time, 
for our several chapters on Stony-Point and 
King’s Mountain, the Siege of Charleston and 
the attaek on Havre de Grace, among others, are 
only less precious to us, as mementos of his de- 
lig tful friendship, than are the twenty-five 
volumes which, without solicitation, he sent for 
our temporary use from his own shelves, in the 
earliest days of our professional career, and sub- 
sequently, with four others, presented to us as 
memorials of his entire approval of our efforts 
and his entire satisfaction with their results. 
These are our earliest and most precious au- 
thorial trophies ; and the consciousness that we 
had earned the confidence and friendship—the 
almost parental interest—of this great and good 
man, (whom, at that time, we had never seen 
and whose regard had been thus voluntarily 
tendered to an entire stranger) incited us, day 
after day, to renewed labor on our volumes, and 
served to secure for us, at the completion of our 
task, the small amount of literary reputation 
which we now possess. 

The young beginner has now no such words 
of cheer as he was wont to send; no stores of 
hidden treasure, like his, from which to draw 
material; no counsel, such as he so gladly gave, 
to guide his hesitating judgment. y his 
removal, therefore, death has inflicted a blow on 
the Historic Literature of the Republic, from 
which it will not soon recover ; and we know not 
unto whom, among the veterans of our particular 
arm of the service, we can now turn as the 
successor in usefulness, in this respect, to our 
dear, departed Friend. 


14, Portraits of General Washington. 

1. We have received from our friend, Francis 
S. Hoffman, Esq., of New York City, an impres- 
sion, an Artist’s Proof, of a newly-engraved 
private plate of General Washington, after 
—— Peale, by H. B. Hall of Morrisania, 
N. Y. 








The original of this Portrait, painted in 1788, 
is a small miniature on ivory, in the possession 
of the Washington Greys of Philadelphia; and 
it has now been engraved the first time, by their 
authority. 

There is something in this Portrait which 
particularly strikes our fancy, although it dif- 
fers from many others ; and the engraving is of 
that order of excellence which is seldom 
equaled, even by the practised hand of our ex. 
cellent friend and neighbor, Mr. Hall, himself. 

As we said, this is from a private plate; and 
of the edition of one hundred and twenty-five 
copies, all unlettered, fifty are Imperial folios. 

2. We have received, also from Mr. Hoffman, 
an impression, without letters, of another newly- 
engraved, private plate of General Washington, 
after William Birch, by H. B. Hall of Morrisa- 
nia, N. Y 

The original, painted in 1797, is a miniature on 
copper, in the possession of Doctor Charles G. 
Barney, of Richmond, Va.; and it has been 
engraved by Mr. Hall, for the Doctor and four 
of his friends, in New York; the edition being 
only a hundred and twenty-five copies, all Im- 
perial proofs, unlettered. The plate having been 
carefully broken, there can be no more taken 
from it. 

We cannot say that the portrait entirely 
pleases us. Although it somewhat resembles 
the Stuart portraits, we hardly think it was 
taken from life; yet it affords an interesting ad- 
dition to the stock of early Washington por- 
traits ;,and as such we value it. 

3. We have received also, from our friend, 
Robert Macoy, Esq., of Broome-street, New 
York, an impression, an Artist’s Proof, of an- 
other newly-engraved Portrait of General Wash- 
ington, after William, by O’Niell of New York. 

This Engraving is a faithful copy of an 
ORIGINAL Masonic Portrait of WasHrneron, be- 
longing to Alexandria Washington Lodge, No. 
22, at Alexandria, Virginia. It was painted for 
that Lodge, of which WasurneTon had previous- 
ly been Master, by a Mr. Wruu1aMs, in 1794, to 
whom Washington gave sittings, during his last 
Presidency, at the request of the Lodge, as may 
— by the following extract from its rec- 
ords : 

“ August 29, 1794....ExisHa C. Dick, Mas- 
“ter....The Worshipful Master informs the 
“ Lodge that he convened. them in consequence 
“of an offer of Mr. Williams to compliment 


| “them with the Portrait of the President of the 


“ United States, provided they make application 
“to him (the President) for that purpose ; and, 
“upon taking into consideration the proposal of 
“Mr. Williams, they determined that the fol- 
“lowing address, signed by the officers of the 
“ Lodge, be immediately forwarded to our illus- 
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“ trious Brother, the President of the United | of « Washington ” portraits; and Mr. Shippen 


“ States.” 
* * * * * 


“ October 25, 1794.... Mr. Wriirams having 
« offered to the Lodge a drawing of our worthy 
« Brother GEorGE WASHINGTON, President of the 
“United States, the same is received; and in 
“consequence of the trouble and expense Mr. 
“ WiLLIAMs was at in going to and coming from 
“ Philadelphia, it is proposed that the members 
“of the Lodge pay him fifty dollars, to be raised 
“by voluntary subscription. Brother Gru1s 
“having offered to receive the subscriptions, a 
“list of the members, both town and country, is 
“ presented him for that purpose.” 

On the back of the canvas of the original 

ainting, is this inscription, apparently in the 
ofesliins of Mr. WILLIAMS: 

“His Excellency Gzorce Wasnrneton, Es- 
“quire, President of ‘the United States. Aged 
“64. WILLIAMS, pinzit ad vivum, in Philadel- 
“ phia, oon 18, 1794.” 

The collar and jewel of the portrait are those 
of a Past Master—a rank which WasHrineTon 
held at that time in the Lodge—and its sash and 
apron represent those presented by Brothers 
Watson and Cassout. 

Although this Portrait differs in appearance 
from the generally received pictures of General 
Washington, we are inclined to believe that it is 
a more faithful likeness, as he appeared in his 
latter days, than the greater number of those 
which are in general circulation. Indeed, it is 
so nearly like another, of that period, which we 
have learned to regard as peculiarly valuable, 
that we are inclined to award it a high place in 
our little collection of pictures. 

As an engraving, it- is creditable to Mr. 
O’Niell ; and collectors of “ Washingtoniana ” 
will thank Mr. Macoy for this very interesting 
addition to their treasures. 

4. Our valued friend, John A. McAllister, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, has favored us with 
photographic copies of the Silhouette likenesses 
of General and Mrs. Washington, which were 
taken from their shadows on a wall; pro- 
nounced “perfect likenesses, as profiles;” and 
presented in 1832, by Mrs. Eleanor P. Lewis— 
to her friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Bordley Gibson; 
and which are now owned by Edward Shippen, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, by whose kind permission 
copies have been thus taken. 

There is a very close resemblance in the fea- 
tures of the face, as represented in the General’s 
profile, to those which are so strikingly apparent 
in the Houdon bust; but, if we remember the 
latter correctly, the head, in this photograph, is 
represented as rounder than in the bust. 


t is an interesting addition to the collection 


| is entitled to the thanks of -Collectors and Stu- 


dents for his kindness in permitting the multi- 
plication of copies of his treasures. 


15.—A_ Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to Min- 
isters and Students. By John Peter Lange, D.D. Translated 
and edited, with additions, by Philip Schaff, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co., 1866. Octavo, pp. (4) 167, xv. 405. 
Price $5 per volume. 

The volume before us, the second of the New 
Testament series, contains the comments on 
Mark, by Rev. Dr. Lange, revised by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Shedd of New York, and those on Luke, 
by Rev. Dr. Oosterzee of Utrecht, edited by Rev. 
Drs. Schaff and Starbuck. 

The plan of this work is peculiar. An elabor- 
ate Introduction precedes the comments on each 
book of the Scriptures, in which its character 
and that of its author are critically examined. 
Then come the Editor’s comments on the book 
itself, which has been divided and sub-divided 
into convenient portions, for that purpose. These 
comments are Exegetical and Critical, Doctrinal 
and Ethical, Homiletical and Practical; and in 
the preparation of them, all the patience of the 
German mind and all the learning of the German 
schools seem to have been enlisted. 

Although we do not consider it equal to Gill, 
as a complete comment on the Scriptures, even 
when considered in the light of modern investi- 
gation ; we are not inclined, for that reason, to 
underrate its great merits or the usefulness to 
which it is so well adapted. It appears to have 
secured the respect, if not the confidence, of lead- 
ing scholars in all the evangelical denomina- 
tions ; and we have no doubt that its impartiality 
on disputed points of doctrine or practice, in the 
cent will secure for it an extended circu- 

ation. 


16.—Lacon ; or Many things in few words: addressed to 
those who think. By Rev. C. C. Colton. Revised edition. 
New York: William Gowans, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 504, with 
an inset of 28 pages, between pp. xvi. and 17. 

Our readers are well acquainted with the 
character of this work; and we need only say 
that this volume is an impression from wornouf 
plates, on paper which in any other case would 
be too poor to be used for such a purpose. 


17.—Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings, 
by Geo. E. & F. W. Woodward. New York: Horticulturist 
Office, 1865, Duodecimo, pp. 139. Price $1.50. 

This is a very neatly printed hand-book on 
Horticultura] buildings ; and treats of the posi- 
tion, form, construction, heating, etc., of Graper- 
ies, Hot-houses, etc.; chapters being devoted, 
also, to Hot-beds, Cold-pits, Propagating-houses, 
etc. To these are added twenty designs, illus- 
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trated with fifty-nine well-executed cuts; and as 
= are the results bf the experience of educated 
and practical men they are eminently worthy of 
the confidence of those for whom they were 
written, and should command a wide circulation. 


18.—The Garden : a Manual of Practical Horticulture ; 
or, how to cultivate Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers. With 
@ chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. By D. H. 
Jacques. Revised Edition. New York: Horticulturist Office, 
1866. Duodecimo, pp. 166. Price $1. 

In this neat volume, will be found brief chap- 
ters on the structure and growth of plants, 
manures, the formation of a Garden, implements 
and garden structures, horticultural processes— 
digging, manuring, forcing, sowing, watering, 
hoeing, mulching, etc.—the kitchen, the fruit, 
and the flower en and ornamental trees 
and shrubbery, illustrated, here and there, with 
appropriate cuts. To a young beginner in sub- 
urban life, especially, this will be useful; and 
we commend it to the attention of all such 
persons. 


19.—The Barn-Yard: a Manual of Cattle, Horse and 
Sheep Husbandry ; or, how to breed and rear the various 
species of domestic animals. With a chapter on Bee-Keep- 
ing. By D. H, Jacques. Revised Edition. New York: Horti- 
culturist Office, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 168. Price $1. 

The character of the contents of this work may 
be seen in its title; and little remains but to 
notice that chapters are devoted to the Horse, 
to the Ass and Mule, to Cattle, to Sheep, to 
Swine, to the improvement of Breeds, to Dis- 
eases and their Cures, to Poultry, and to Bees. 
Fifty-eight neat wood-cuts illustrate the text; 
and every resident of the suburban villages, who 
keeps Chickens and can keep Bees, will find the 
work invaluable. 


20.—The Farm: a Manual of Practical Agriculture ; or, 
how to cultivate ali the Field Crops. By D. H. Jacques. 
Revised Edition. New York: Horticulturist Office, 1866. 
Duodecimo, pp. 156. Price $1. 

This little volume treats of Soils, Fences, 
Manures, Drains, Rotation of Crops, Implements, 
Farm Management, Farm Crops, and Orchards; 
and the neat cuts with which it is illustrated 
add materially to its usefulness. Such of our 
readers, if any we have, who are not too wise al- 
ready, to look into “a book” in order to know 
something of “farming,” will probably find 
something in this volume which will be useful 
to them. 


21.—The House: a Manual of Rural Architecture ; or, 
how to build Country-houses and Out-buildings. By D. H. 
Jacques. Revised Kdition. New York: Horticulturist Of- 
fice, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 176. Price $1.50. 

In this little work we have numerous practical 
suggestions, relative to house-building, of great 
value; and more than a hundred wood-cuts 
serve to illustrate the text. 
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We cannot say that all the designs for houses 
strike our fancy, or that every one indicates 
good taste in its author; but as the volume is 
made for others beside us, we have no doubt 
that what is poison to one will be meat to an- 
other, and that all will find something in it 
which will please them. We are content with 
much that we find in the text, for our portion. 


22.—Woodward’s Country Homes. By Geo. F. & F. W. 
Woodward. Fifth Edition. New York: Horticulturist Office, 
1866. Duodecimo, pp. 166. Price $1.50. 

In this beautiful little volume, thirty-one de- 
signs, either of “Country Homes” or of some. 
thing relating thereto, are presented with all the 
attractions of good practical sense and plain 
words in the text, well-executed illustrations, 
and neatness of typography; and we have 
perused its pages with entire satisfaction. The 
chapter on “ Balloon Frames,” should be put 
into the hands of every one who desires to con- 
struct any building whatever; and to every such 
person it is worth many times the price of the 
volume. 

We have known the authors of this work for 
nearly thirty years; and we are proud of this 
beautiful evidence of their professional ability 
and of their taste as book makers. 


23.—The Delaware Grape. John Schuller, Del. New 
York: George F. & F. W. Woodward, Horticulturist Office, 
1866. Price $3. 

This beautiful plate represents a splendid 
bunch of grapes, Delawares, of full size, colored 
by hand; and is one of the finest of the kind 
we have ever seen. It is to be followed, we 
understand, by a similar plate, representing 
another variety; and the two will form most 
appropriate ornaments in any “Country Home.” 


VI—SCRAPS. 


THe GATHERING OF THE Hoyts. We copy 
from our excellent contemporary, The Metho- 
dist, the following graphic account of this 
family meeting : 

In pursuance of a notice duly published by 
circular and in the public prints, the members 
of the Hoyt family were invited to meet in the 
beautiful village of Stamford, Conn., Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 20th and 21st, 1866. 

Moved by a desire to witness so interesting a 
meeting, and drawn by the attraction of kin- 
dred blood, the writer of this found himself, by 
a short ride of thirty-six miles on the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, transported into 
the beautiful town of Stamford. A short walk 
through the shaded street, beneath the arching 
branches of lofty shade trees, and we were in 
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the midst of the ne family in the beau- 
tiful Congregational church of the village. 

On Wednesday, June 20th, the meeting was 
organized and opened with singing and prayer. 
An eloquent and appropriate salutatory address 
was delivered by Rev. William C. Hoyt, of New- 
York East Conference. In reply, pertinent re- 
marks were made by Dr. Enos Hoyt, of Mass., 
and Henry Hoyt, Esq., publisher, of Boston, 
Mass. After remarks from various speakers, in- 
teresting letters were read from Major-General 
W. T. Sherman and Senator John Sherman, the 
mention of whose names was loudly applauded, 
giving good evidence of the loyal tendencies of 
the Hoyt family. The mother of these dis- 
tinguished men was Mary Hoyt, of Norwalk, 
Conn. In the evening an elaborate paper on 


the origin and various transitions of the Hoyt | 
Professor D. W. Hoyt, of | 
A very pleasant | 


name was read b 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
part of the evening exercises was the reading of a 
poem by Rey. Ralph Hoyt, of New York. The 
reverend gentleman made a few explanatory re- 
marks, in which he stated that the poem had 
been composed since coming tothe gathering, and 
under the inspiration of the occasion. 
duction, however, abounded with wit and good 
feeling, was well timed as to length, and showed 
the finish of a skillful hand. 

Thursday, 21st June, a very interesting paper 
was read by Rey. Cornelius A. Hoyt, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, in which he gave an extended biographical 
sketch of the ministerial life and missionary 
labors of his father, Rev. Ard Hoyt, who was 
greatly instrumental in laying the foundation of 
the Christian Church in Wyoming Valley, was 
early identified with the American Board, and 
who gave the name to Missionary Ridge, where 
his grandchildren poured out their blood, 
and helped to oe 
above the clouds. e would like to give the 
interesting facts of this narrative, by which the 
assembly were often moved to laughter or tears, 
but most of these facts will, doubtless, appear in 


the history of the Hoyt family, to be published | 
under the supervision of Dr. David W. Hoyt, of | 
Rhode Island. Suffice it to say, a constitution | 


was adopted establishing a permanent associa- 
tion under the title of “The Hoyt Family Gath- 
“ering.” The members of the family, number- 
ing from four to jive hundred, then passed out 
in front of the church, where their photograph 
was taken en masse. 

They then returned to the church. A per- 
manent committee was appointed of one member 
of the family from each represented. 

Joseph D. Hoyt, of Stamford, was announced 
as the President of that committee. 

The permanent officers elected were Oliver 
Hoyt, Esq., of Stamford, President ; Secretaries, 


‘ 


| James Hoyt, of Cun 


The pro- | 


the flag of our country | 
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N. J.; David W, 
Hoyt, of Providence, R. Henry Hoyt, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Dr. Jesse T. Peck, late of California, who had 
arrived in time to participate in the meeting, ad- 
dressed the assembly, and urged the family (to 
which he is related through his father’s mother, 
Ruth Hoyt) to that noble effort, civil, social, and 
religious, which will give them, in the future, a 
standing in the only true nobility, as those who 
helped to make the prosperity, the fortune, and 
the influence of this great country. 

The audience then adjourned to partake of an 
ample collation, where over five hundred were 
refreshed with strawberries, ice cream, and more 
substantial food, by the munificence of the mem- 
bers of the family residing in Stamford. 

A fine band of music, beginning with Auld 
Lang Syne, discoursed agreeably to the audi- 
ence during the collation. The evening was 
devoted to a social gathering in the hall, and to 
brief speeches, in which the President, Oliver 
Hoyt, Esq., and Rev. Cornelius A. Hoyt, Dr. W. 
H. Hoyt, Rev. L. W. Peck, Professor D. W. 
Hoyt, Henry M. Hoyt, General Henry M. Hoyt, 
Rev. J. C. Hoyt, Rev. William C. Hoyt, and 
Ezra P. Hoyt, of New York City, made remarks 
relating to the occasion. A poem was also read 
by Rev. Mr. Halsey, commemorative of this 
— and tribal visit. After the Doxology 
and the benediction by Rev. Cornelius Hoyt, the 
large assembly dispersed, -to carry to their 
distant homes very pleasant and delightful as- 
sociations, such as help to bind a great land 
together, to perpetuate virtue, to strengthen the 
holy bonds of religion, and irradiate many 
homes with the blessings of peace. 

Great credit is certainly due to those who 
originated this meeting, and have been the oc- 
casion of diffusing so much happiness. And 
though there are many who may never belong 
to this family, yet all might well hope to 
imitate their noble example. 


THE FIRST BIBLE PRINTED IN AMERICA, 


To the Editor of the Press: 

Str: An article, headed “Printing,” &c., in 
The Press, states that “Matthew Carey issued 
“in 1804, in Philadelphia, the first quarto Bible 
“printed from movable types in America.” This 
is anerror. So far as certainly known the first 
quarto Bible, printed from movable types in 
America, was printed in Germantown (now part 
of this city) in 1743, by Christopher Sower. This 
Bible was in the German language. A second 
edition was printed by Christopher Sower, Jr., 
at the same place in 1763, and a third edition in 
1776. Copies of all of these editions are still in 
existence, and may be seen at the place of busi- 
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ness of the undersigned, Sower, Barnes & Potts, 
37 North Third Street. 

In 1791 a quarto Bible in English was printed 

. J., by Issac Collins, from miova- 

This was a beautiful, and, like those 

of Christopher Sower, a very correct edition, the 

proof-sheets having been carefully and repeatedly 

read by Mr. Collins, assisted by his very intelli- 

gent daughter. 

The undersigned has a copy of a folio Bible in 
English, bearing the following imprint: “ Phila- 
“ delphia, printed for Berriman & Oo., by Jacob R. 
“ Berriman, MDCCXCVI.” It contains the Apoc- 

ha, and has marginal references, and for a 
frontis iece, a handsome copper-plate engraving. 
This Bible was ‘also printed from “movable 


“ 27 

Parvetyping was unknown at that period, and 
it was the custom for printers to “set up” the 
type for one or two forms (four or eight pages 

uarto), then print off the requisite number of 
sheets of that form for the edition, after which 
the types were “distributed” and again set up 
for the next four or eight pages. By this process 
a font of type sufficient to “set up” four or eight 
pages would answer for the whole Bible. As 
type were, and still are, very expensive, there 
was economy in this; but the type had to be 
set up again, page by Page, for every new edition 
that was printed. atthew Carey, by a shrewd 
calculation, found it would be cheaper to buy 
enough type to set up the whole Bible at once, 
and then keep the type standing in pages, so 
that, although the first expense was greater, he 
soon made it up in printing future editions, by 
the saving in compositors’ wages. The credit 
for this is probably what The Press writer in- 
tended to give by his statement. 

It might be well enough to state that the first 


type made in this country were cast in Ger- | 


mantown, by or for Christopher Sower. The 
matrix was made by an ingenious mechanic, 


under his directions, who was accustomed to | 


making the machinery for stocking-looms. The 
anvil on which this matrix was made was in 


use & few years ago, and perhaps is yet, by a de- | 


scendant of the original owner. 


Cu. G. Sowzr, 
37 North Third Street. 


How Syracuse was SETTLED.—The §yra- | 


cuse (N. Y.) Journal,in some remarks upon the 


early settlement of that city, gives the following | 


historical summary : 


It was not until the building of the Erie | 
Canal was well under way that the settlement of | 


Syracuse began. Its founder—the man who, 
above all others, aided in promoting its early 


growth—was Joshua Forman, who was born in | 


' Duchess county, but settled in Onondaga valley 
in 1800. He was the originator of the canal 
Project, a judge and member of the Legislature, 
and came to reside where Syracuse now stands, 
in 1819. He died in North Carolina, in 1848, 

| but his memory will survive as long as Syracuse 

| exists. The place was first known as Cossit’s 
| Corners, then as Milan, and afterward as Co. 
| rinth. John Wilkinson gave it its present name. 
The great canal was fully completed in 1824. 
In 1825 the celebrated Lafayette visited the 
town. It was incorporated as a village in 1825, 
aod as a city in 1848, at which time the old 
village of Salina became the first ward. Its 
first mayor was Harvey Baldwin. The first 
church edifice erected was the old Baptist 
church which stood on West Genesee street. 
The first newspaper issued was Zhe Onondaga 
Gazette in 1823. One of the most notable events 
in the city’s history was the great ee of 
gunpowder near the Willow-street bridge, on the 
20th of August, 1831, which killed twenty-six 
persons and wounded fifty-three others. Another 
incident of interest was the rescue of the fugi- 
tive slave Jerry, on the lst of August, 1851. The 
population of Syracuse when it became a city 
was about 15,000. In eighteen years it has 
grown. to 32,000. 


SALE oF THE OLD Lonpon Correr Hovusz 
IN PHILADELPHIA.—At the real estate sale at the 
Exchange, March 6th, the old three-story brick 
store and lot of ground on the S. W. corner of 
Front and Market streets, were sold for $18,200. 
The lot has a front of 24 feet on Front street, and 
30 feet on Market street. The original lot had 
25 feet upon Front street and 100 on Market 
street. It was conveyed, in 1739, by the widow 
of Charles Reed, to Israel Pemberton, who willed 
it to his son John, at whose death it was sold to 
| the Pleasant family, who in 1796 sold it, with 
82 feet depth, for the large sum of £8,216 13s. 4d., 
to James Stokes. The building was known be- 
| fore, and for some time after the Revolution, as 
the Old London Coffee House. It was opened as 
a coffee house by Wm. Bradford, printer, in 1754. 
The petition for a license to the then Governor 
| Shows that coffee was drunk at that time by way 
of refreshment, as spirituous liquors are now. 
The Old London Coffee House was regularly pat- 
ronized by the Governor and other persons of 
| note, who had their appointed stalls in which to 
sip coffee. In 1780, the premises were rented to 
| Gifford Dally, who agreed in writing to keep “the 
|“ house on the first day of the week closed from 
“ public use, that so regard and reverence may be 
“manifested for retirement and the worship of 





| “God,” and he further covenants, under a penalty 


of £100, to allow no gambling on the premises. 
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SUPPLEMENT. No. II. 


L TRIAL OF JOSHUA HETT SMITH, 
FOR COMPLICITY IN THE CON- 
SPIRACY OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 
AND MAJOR ANDRE.—Continvep. 


Turmrp Day, Oct. 2d. 

The Court met according to adjournment and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. 

Colonel James Livinaston* was produced on 
the part of the Prosecution and sworn. 

Q. Do you know of there being an —— 
between Mr. Smith and Benedict, late General, 
Arnold? 

A. I supposed there was from the passes he 
had from General Arnold. Mr. Smith was at 
my Quarters two or three times within a fort- 
night or three weeks ago, and previous to Gen- 
eral Arnold’s going off to the enemy. His stay 
was very short; and he produced a pass from 
General’ Arnold to pass by the guards at all 
times; he also had an order from General Ar- 
nold for a light boat, on the Quarter-master at 
King’s Ferry ; and General Arnold requested me 
to see that the Quarter-master furnished him 
with alight boat, if there was one to be had. 
Mr. Smith then informed me, that he was upon 
& plan, in conjunction with General Arnold, to 
gain intelligence of the utmost importance, and 
that he expected to meet a gentleman for 
that purpose near Dobbs’s Ferry, but did not 
mention the time when he expected to meet him. 
He then agreed with the Lieutenant of my guard- 
boats to have a watch-word, so that the Lieu- 
tenant might let him pass at any time by day or 
night, by the boats, without his being detained. 
Ineither heard nor saw any thing of Mr. Smith, 
until last Friday night week, just after dark. He 
stopped at my marquee for a few minutes. I 
asked him where he was going. He said up to- 
wards General Arnold’s, or that route; and I 
gave him one letter to be delivered to General 
Arnold and another to Governor Clinton, as he 


* Colonel Livingston commanded the American forces 
stationed at Verplanck’s Point. Ep, Hist. Maa. 
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had informed me it was likely he would go that 
route. I then urged him to stay awhile and 
take supper or a drink of grog. He then in- 
formed me that there was a gentleman waiting 
for him‘who had just rode on, and was in a 
hurry to get off, and informed me his business 
was very urgent, and I did not insist on his 
staying any longer. He then rode off and I did 
not see the person who was with him, it being 
dark and he having rode forward. 

Q. Do you know of Mr. Smith having made 
use of the guard-boat or watchword ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did Mr. Smith inform you before the time 
you have mentioned that he was employed by 
General Arnold to get intelligence ? 

A. Mr. Smith never was more than two or 
three times at my Quarters, and mentioned it the 
different times he was there. 

Q. When Mr. Smith was at your Quarters and 
mentioned that there was a person with him, 
did you not desire him to request the person to 
walk in? 

A. I did, and he informed me the gentleman 
had rode on slowly, and he was in a hurry to go 
after him.* 

Colonel Harrison was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution and sworn. 

Q. Please to relate what you know respecting 
Mr. Smith being on board the Vulture, sloop-of- 
war, belonging to the enemy, and bringing 4 
person on shore from that vessel. 

Mr. Smrru objected to Colonel Harrison, and 
also to Lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, being ad- 
mitted to give any evidence respecting any Con- 
fession that he might have made in their pres- 
ence. 

The Court being cleared, and having consid- 
ered the matter, they were of opinion that they 


* In his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, (page 138,) 
Mr. Smith said that Colonel Hay followed the Colquhouns on 
the stand, and makes no allusion to Colonel Livingston’s testi- 
mony ; although he refers to the harshness of that gentleman, 
in compelling him to travel through a heavy storm, notwith- 
standing he was suffering from severe sickness, Colonel Burr 
unsuccessfully interceding, in his behalf, for permission to 


remain under shelter, ‘‘ until the tempest was abated.” (Nar- 
rative, 220.) 
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should be admitted to give evidence respecting 
Mr. Smith’s Confession in this case. 
Colonel Harrison, in answer to the above re- 
a was at Robinson’s house on Tuesday or 
ednesday last, to the best of my recollection, 
and was requested by one of the gentlemen of 
His Excellency’s family, or some officer who was 
there, to go into a room to hear the examination 
of Mr. Joshua Smith, the Prisoner, who I un- 
derstood had been apprehended the preceding 
night, and brought there by Colonel eclon, in 
consequence of Orders from General Washing- 
ton. When I went into the room, I found the 
General, the Marquis de la Fayette, General 
Knox, Colonel Hamilton, and Mr. Smith. In a 
little time after, to the best of my recollection, 
the General mentioned to Mr. Smith that he 
must be apprised of what had happened, and 
told him that he thought, or advised him, I don’t 
recollect which, that he had better make a 
candid Confession of all he knew with respect 
to the matters that had been carrying on, I 
think, by General Arnold, and added again that 
it might be better for him to act with openness 
and candor. Mr. Smith, upon this, made the 
most solemn protestations of his innocence, and 
of his ignorance that General Arnold had been 
carrying on any matters injurious to the States; 
me essed himself to be a warm friend; and that 
is person and his property, or his purse, I 
don’t recollect which, had been devoted to their 
service. Mr.-Smith continued to repeat his in- 
nocence of the matters then under consideration ; 
and to the best of my recollection, made an ap- 
peal to the Almighty, who, he said, could wit- 
ness the integrity of his heart. After having 
made these asseverations, the General observed to 
Mr. Smith that he was in possession of facts 
and evidence that would place his conduct in a 
very different point of view with respect to the 
matter in question. ’Till this period, Mr. Smith 
appeared to me to support himself with firmness 
and consistency. He then proceeded to tell the 
General that he would relate all he knew; and 
on being asked to inform whether an officer or 
The Adjutant-general of the British Army, I 
don’t recollect which, under the assumed name 
of John Anderson, had not been brought on 
shore by him, from the Vulture, ship-of-war, he 
said that he had. Mr. Smith said he had been 
prevailed on, on the night of the precedin 
Thursday, to go on board that vessel, b Geneeal 


Arnold, to carry aletter or a message, I don’t re- 
member which, to Colonel Beverly Robinson, and 
whom he expected to bring with him when hecame 
back, in the first instance, for the purpose of an 
interview with General Arnold, for intelligence 
or on business, I don’t recollect precisely the ex- 
pression, of importance to the States. That as 
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soon as he was on board of the vessel, it was 
concluded that an officer whom, Mr. Smith said, 
he only knew by the name of John Anderson, 
should return with him instead of Robinson. 
That the interview took place on the shore, be- 
tween Arnold and this officer. That Arnold and 
the person or officer whom he had brought on 
shore, were at his house afterwards—the same 
night that he furnished this person, under the 
assumed name of John Anderson, with a coat to 
disguise himself; and that he had taken the 
uniform coat which he, John Anderson, had on 
before, and retained it. That he, Mr. Smith, 
crossed the Ferry at Stoney Point, on Friday eve. 
ning, in order to conduct Mr. Anderson to the White 
Plains, on his way to New York, and was stopped, 
I think he said, to the best of my recollection, 
that night at Crompond, or near it. Mr. Smith, in 
the course of the examination, invariably declared 
that his object was to obtain intelligence for us ; 
and assigned upon its being observed by the 
General, or some gentleman who was present, 
that the mode he had adopted appeared ill cal- 
culated for that end, as he was to procure it on 
board of one of the enemy’s ships-of-war, that 
he thought it probable Colonel Robinson might 
be disposed to give such as would be beneficial 
to us, or serviceable, from a wish to have some 
favor, or, I think, countenance shown with re- 
spect to his estate, which was in our hands—it 
was observed to Mr. Smith that supposing it 
possible to conceive that he was really serious 
in the matter with respect to Robinson, that 
these motives could not exist in the case of Mr. 
Anderson, who had no property amongst us. Mr. 
Smith appeared much embarrassed, and an- 
swered that he could only say that Anderson 
was sent on shore instead of Robinson. As it 
appeared mysterious to the gentlemen who at- 
tended the examination, why this officer, under 
the name of John Anderson, was not returned on 
board of the ship after finishing his business, by 
Mr. Smith, some of the company were induced 
to ask the reasons. Mr. Smith replied that it 
was because he, meaning himself, had the fever 
and ague so bad that he could not go on board, 
though he had confessed but a little before, that 
he meant to proceed with him as far as the 
White Plains, by land, or somewhere in the 
country in the vicinity of that place. The ex- 
amination of Mr. Smith, as well as I recol- 
lect, ended here, and he was remanded under 
guard. In a little time after, it was observed by 
some of the gentlemen, that it would be essen- 
tial to gain possession of this uniform coat I 
have mentioned; when I was requested by the 
General to pursue such measures for the purpose 
as appeared to me necessary. I had previously 
understood that Captain Cearns, of Lee’s Light 
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Horse, was at Mr. Thomas Smith’s, brother of 
Mr. Joshua Smith; and I meant to write him 
an order to get the coat, in consequence of the 

uest from the General. I wished from mo- 
tives of policy, as well as humanity, to make as 
little noise about the matter as the case would 
admit, and applied to Mr. Joshua Smith, the 
prisoner, to know whether he himself would not 
give an order that Captain Cearns might get the 
coat. Mr. Smith accordingly wrote a letter ad- 
dressed to his brother, Thomas Smith, to deliver to 
Captain Cearns, of Lee’s Light Horse, a uniform 
or regimental coat, I don’t recollect which, 
which he would find upstairs in the drawers, at 
his, meaning Joshua Smith’s house, and which 
coat I understood was the uniform coat which 
the person under the name of Anderson, had left 
with Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith delivered the letter 
to me, which I transmitted to Captain Cearns.* 
The matter ended here, and I had no conversa- 
tion with Mr. Smith afterwards. Mr. Smith did 
not acknowledge the officer who came on shore 
with him from the Vulture, under any other name, 
that I recollect, than that of Anderson. 

Q. Did Mr. Smith mention that this person, 
under the name of John Anderson, and General 
Arnold, were at his house the Thursday night 
after he had brought him on shore from the 
Vulture ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge he did, but 
, whether he did mention it explicitly I will not 
undertake positively to say, but from the whole 
tenor of Mr. Smith’s Confession, I had not a 
doubt but the person under the character of 
John Anderson and General Arnold were at his 
house. 

Q. spy THE Court. Did Mr. Smith mention 
that he lodged with the person under the name 
of John Anderson, at Crompond ? 

A. I don’t recollect that he mentioned that he 
lodged there. I think, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, that Mr. Smith mentioned that when 
they were stopped at Crompond, or when they 
stopped, I can’t precisely charge my memor 
with the expressions, they were told that if 


* The following is a copy of the letter referred to : 


“* Ropinson’s Hovusz, Sept. 25th, 1780. 
“Dear Borner: 

“Tam a prisoner, and am therefore unable to attend in per- 
“gon, I would be obliged to youif you would deliver to 
“Captain Cairns, of Lee’s Dragoons, a British Uniform Coat, 
“which you will find in one of the drawers in the room above 
* a. I would be happy to see you. Remember me to your 


“ 
ly. 
“Tam, affectionately, Yours, 


“Josnua H. Smits. 
“Tuomas Suita, Esq.” 
Addressed, ‘‘ Thomas Smith, Esq., Haverstraw.” 


This letter forms one of the collection, belonging to the 
eee New York, known as “ The Clinton Papers.”—Ep. 
. Maa, 
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they proceeded they would run the risque of 
being taken up, as there were parties of militia 
below, or of “ Cow-boys,” which I understood 
were parties from the enemy, who would be 
equally dangerous, as it was in the night. 

Q. Did Mr. Smith mention how long General 
Arnold and this person, under the name of John 
Anderson, continued at his house ? 

A. I don’t recollect the time of their being to- 
gether there was mentioned. 

Q. You are positive that Mr. Smith mentioned 
that this person, under the name of John Ander- 
son, and General Arnold had an interview at his 
house ? 

A. I am positive Mr. Smith said they had an 
interview at the landing; and, from the whole 
tenor of Smith’s Confession, I had not a doubt 
in my mind, at the time, but that they were at 
his house; but I am not certain that Mr. Smith 
explicitly declared they were, though I verily 
believe he mentioned it. 

Q. py Mr. Smiru. After the time you say you 
thought me firm, and previous to my susonaiing 
in this Confession, did not His Excellency de- 
sire me to give an account of my conduct for the 
last ten days past, and whether I did not know 
General Arnold was gone off ? 

A. I recollect that you, whether by request of 
the General or of your own accord, undertook to 
give an account of your conduct for some days 
preceding. It is possible, and even probable, 
that the General might have asked such a ques- 
tion respecting General Arnold, but I don’t re- 
collect it precisely. 

Q. By Do. Did not General Washington first 
mention that this man I had brought on shore 
was the Adjutant of the British. Army ? ‘ 

A. I believe that General Washington, when 
he asked you if you had not brought a person 
from on board the Vulture, called him an officer, 
or the Adjutant-general of the British army. 

Q. By Do. From this account I gave, did I not 
say that General Arnold assured me that Robin- 
son was to give intelligence ? 

A. You mentioned, that in the first instance 
you expected that Colonel Robinson was to come 
on shore from the Vulture with you, to 
meet General Arnold. You said repeatedly and 
constantly, that your object was to. gain intelli- 
gence which would be important and beneficial 
to the States. I don’t recollect that you men- 
tioned that General Arnold assured ‘you that 
Robinson was to give intelligence; ‘but you 
might have said so. 

Q. By Do. When I mentioned that Anderson, 
and not Robinson, came on shore, did you not 
hear me say that I conceived that Anderson was 
to do Robinson’s business, and give his com- 
munications to General Arnold? 
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A. You said that you imagined that matters 
were so arranged on board the vessel, that An- 
derson was to answer the same purposes. 

Q. By Do. Was I not particularly interrogated 
by some of the gentlemen present with respect 
to Anderson’s oon, when I first saw him on 
board the ship ? 
te A. You were questioned about his dress, and, 
to the best of my recollection, said that he had 
on a uniform coat and a blue surtout or a great 
coat over it. 

Q. By Do. Did I assign no other reason but 
that of being unwell, for not returning Anderson 
on board the ship ? 

A, To the best of my knowledge, you said you 
could not do it, as you had the fever and ague. 
When it was observed that it was strange that 
a man was in such a situation as not to be able 
to go a few miles by water, and could go a long 
journey, or a considerable distance, by land, you 
might have added some other reasons, but if you 
did, I do not recollect them.* 

Lieutenant-colonel ALEXANDER HAMILTON was 
next produced on the part of the Prosecution, 
and sworn. 

Q. Please to declare what you know respect- 
ing Mr. Smith, the Prisoner, declaring that he 
had been on board the Vulture, sloop-of-war, be- 
longing to the enemy, and fetching a person on 
shore from that vessel ? 

A. I was present when Mr. Smith, the Pris- 
oner, made his Confession before the gentlemen 
already mentioned by Colonel Harrison, which 
was substantially as follows :—That he had been 
employed by Major-generals Howe and Arnold, 
for the purpose of procuring intelligence from 
the enemy ; that General Arnold informed him 
of an interview he was to have with Colonel 
Robinson of the British army, in which he as- 
sured him he expected to derive information of 
importance, and wished to engage Mr. Smith to 
go on board the Vultwre, sloop-of-war, then lying 
in the North-river, to bring Colonel Robinson 


on shore for the purpose of that interview ; that | 
he gave Mr. Smith an order for a boat to exe- | 


cute this commission ; that he went secretly and 
in the night on board the Vulture, to the best of 
my recollection, with a note from General Ar- 
nold to Colonel Robinson; that his being on 
board was known not only to Colonel Robinson, 


* In his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, (page 
133,) Mr. Smith said, ‘‘ Harrison’s testimony was imperfect 
**on the most material points, as he detailed those parts that 
“ militated against me in support of the Charge, and ex 
“ cluded those that favored my life; fur in a'l those cases, a 
“man’s declaration should be taken connectively, and not 
“ detached ; otherwise, by selecting some parts, and rejecting 
“others, io support of a charge, it must be evident that the 
“ most innocent man may be made to contradict, and even to 
“ condemn himself.” Ep. Hist. Mac. 
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but to the officers of the vessel; that instead of 
Colonel Robinson, a person under the name of 
John Anderson came on shore with him; that 
General Arnold and Anderson were that night 
and the next day at his (Mr. Smith, the Pris. 
oner’s) house; that he was an absolute stranger 
to the business they transacted; that he was 
not able to return with Mr. Anderson in the 
same manner he had brought him to the inter- 
view, on account of his having the fever and 
ague; that he therefore took a different mode, 
and proceeded with him by King’s Ferry to- 
wards the White Plains; that heleft him on the 
road, I do not exactly recollect at what place, 
and returned himself; that either previous to 
his setting out, or in the course of the journey, 
he assisted Mr. Anderson to exchange the clothes 
he had for others, which Mr. Smith furnished, I 
believe he said, at the desire of General Arnold ; 
that he understood from General Arnold, before 
he undertook the commission, that his (General 
see ae of procuring intelligence from 
Colonel Robinson, were founded on Robinson’s 
desire to make terms for the safety of his estate. 
Mr. Smith, in the course of his examination, as- 
serted his innocence of the transactions between 
General Arnold and Mr. Anderson, with very 
solemn protestations and appeals to heaven. On 
being pressed as to the possibility of his having 
given this interpretation to the business he was 
concerned in, from the circumstances of Colonel 
Robinson having come up in a King’s vessel, 
which must necessarily have been with the 
privity of Sir Henry Clinton; having deputed a 
third person to represent him in a matter which 
would have been to all intents and purposes, 
treason ; the giving intelligence to an enemy, as 
pretended by General Arnold, and of his having 
been received, and a third person sent, in pres- 
ence of the officers of the ship, all which denoted 
that the object of the interview must have had 
the sanction of Sir Henry Clinton, as before 
intimated, and, consequently, must have been 
for promoting the interests of the enemy, Mr. 
Smith appeared at first a good deal embarrassed, 


| but finally replied that he acted from the per- 


| questioned if the person 


fect confidence he had in General Arnold, whose 
rank and services to the country would not suf- 
fer him to entertain the least suspicion of his 
being capable of entering into a treasonable 
combination with the enemy. Mr. Smith, on being 

he brought on shore 
was dressed in a uniform, answered, that he 


| could not perfectly distinguish whether he wore 
| a uniform or not, but that he had on ared coat, 


jo board the Vulture, for John Anderson from 


with a blue surtout. Mr. Smith also acknowl- 
edged, in the course of his examination, to the 
best of my memory, that he had carried a Pass 
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General Arnold. ‘Lieutenant-colonel Hamilton 
also mentions that, from the subsequent circum- 
stances, this John Anderson proves TO BE 
Mason ANDRE, ADJUTANT-GENERAL TO THE 
British ARMY, WHO HAS RECENTLY SUFFERED 
DEATH. 

Q. By Court. Did Mr. Smith mention his 
having been on board the Vulture before he 
brought this person, under the name of John 
Anderson, on shore ? 

A. Not to my knowledge; I was not present 
at the whole of the Confession. 

Q. By Mr. Smiro. Was not my reason given 
for going on board the ship in the night, and 
was it not that General Arnold told me he did 
not wish the source of his intelligence, as yet, to 
be known to every body ? 

A. I have a faint recollection that it was. 

Q. By Mr. Samira. Don’t you recollect that I 
said I was very roughly used by the officers of 
the watch, on board the ship ? 

A. I think I do on your first arrival, or rather 
on your approach. 

. BY Do. How then could it be with the 
officers’ privity that I came on board. 

A. I did not suppose that the officers of the 
ship had a previous knowledge of your intention 
to come on board; but, in the roughness of sea 
manners, gave you the kind of reception you 
mentioned to have met with, as you complained 
of no rude treatment, by the other officers, after 
you were once known, and acknowledged that 
they were acquainted with your communication 
with Colonel Robinson. By communications I 
mean that you came on board, on business with 
Colonel Robinson. You acknowledged the 
officers of the ship were also acquainted with 
the person, John Anderson, having been sent 
on shore with you. 

Q. By Do. Do you mean that I declared my 
ignorance as to General Arnold’s designs, as they 
were then discovered, or of General Arnold’s in- 
tentions in sending me on board the vessel ? 

A. You declared your ignorance of any 
— intention whatsoever in General Ar- 
nold. 

Q. By Do. Don’t you recollect my saying that 
General Arnold, when he applied to me for a 
coat for Anderson, said he was only a merchant, 
and from pride had borrowed a coat from an 
officer in New York ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. sy Do. Don’t you recollect my appealing 
to you, before the gentlemen present, at the time 
of the examination, with respect to my political 
character, as far as you knew it; and whether a 
charge of that kind could be laid against me, 
without the highest proof of my being knowing 
to Arnold’s design ? 
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A. I recollect yen appealed to me respecting 
your political character; and that my answer 
was, that in the early part of this contest, you 
had exhibited appearances of an intemperate zeal 
for the cause of America. 

Q. sy Do. What do you mean by an intem- 
perate zeal ? 

A. An exotssive warmth. 

Q. By Do. Was not my character in New 
York always esteemed as a warm friend to the 
cause of America, before we quit the city, as far 
as came to your knowledge ? 

A. Many persons esteemed you as a zealot on 
the popular side; though intimations of doubt 
have been made to me of the sincerity of your 
pretensions, I believe from a suspicion of your 
family. 

Q. By Do. Wasit from any suspicions against 
me, or from any part of my political conduct, 
that you could learn ? 

A. Not from any part of your own political 
conduct. 

Q. sy Do. Do you recollect my conduct in 
New York, on the sixth of March, 1775 ? 

A. Not precisely on that day, but on the pre- 
ceding evening I do recollect it. You then ap- 
wag active to promote the interest of the 

hig Party; and I believe at that time you 
were sincere. 

Q. By Do. Before I gave a detail to General 
Washington, at Robinson’s house, of my trans- 
actions with General Arnold, was I not requested 
to do it, the General limiting me to the last ten 
days ? 

A. You were asked to give an account of 
every thing you knew of General Arnold’s trans- 
actions within a short time past. I do not re- 
member the precise period. 

Q. sy Do. Was it in consequence of threats 
from General Washington, that I gave that 
account ? 

A. Colonel Harrison has already given a 
just idea of what passed from the General to you 
on that occasion. The General expressed him- 
self with some warmth. 

Q. sy Do. Did you not hear his Excellency 
tell me that General Arnold was gone off to the 
enemy ? 

A. I believe I did. 

Q. sy Do. Did I not confess that I was ignor- 
ant of his going off, upon the General’s inform- 
ing me of it? 

A. I believe you did. 

Q. sy Do. Don’t you recollect that General 
Washington mentioned to me that this man, 
whom I brought on shore by the name of John 
Anderson, was the Adjutant-general to the Brit- 
ish army ? 

A. I think I do. 
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Q. sy Do. Did I not appear very much sur- 
prised at hearing it? 

A. I do not exactly recollect your appearance 
at this time.* 

Q. sy Mr. Smrrx to Coronet Harrison. 
Did you not see surprise in my conduct, on being 
informed that the person whom I brought on 
shore was Adjutant-general to ‘the British 


army ? 

A. As I observed before; you, in the com- 
mencement of your examination, behaved with 
great firmness and great consistency; but on 
matters being disclosed to you and the General’s 
telling you it would be better to make a candid 
and open Confession, you discovered a good deal 
of surprise; and here I would observe, that it 
was only the afternoon of the preceding day 
that General Washington himself had received 
an account of the capture of Mr. John Ander- 
son, who afterwards proved to be Masor Joun 
ANDRE, ADJUTANT-GENERAL TO THE BritIsH 
ARMY, and of the escape of General Arnold to 
the enemy. Supposing your examination was 
on Tuesday, it was on the preceding day that 
General Washington had received an account of 
the capture of Major Andre, the Adjutant-gen- 
eral to the British army, and of General Ar- 
nold’s having gone off to the enemy; and that 
you had been seized, the night of General Ar- 
nold’s escape, by Colonel Gwion,t and brought 
down to Robinson’s House, in the Highlands, 
and probably had not the means of knowing 
these events until the period of your being in- 
formed of them by the General. As to the mo- 
tives of your surprise, I cannot undertake to say 
what they were. 

Cotonet Harrison also declares to the Court. 
I recollect that Mr. Smith mentioned, in the 
course of his examination, that when he ap- 
proached or was near the Vulture, the precise 
expressions I do not recollect, he was hailed and 
received some rough language ; but I did not un- 
derstand, after he was on board the vessel, that 
he received any incivilities or rough treatment 
from the officers of the ship. I also recollect 
that upon questions being asked Colonel Hamil- 
ton, about the mode of Mr. Anderson’s going to 
Mr. Smith’s house, that it appeared to me Mr. 
Smith left Arnold and Anderson together, at the 
place of landing; and that he, himself, pro- 





* In his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, (page 133,) 
Mr. Smith said, *‘ General Knox and Colonel Hamilton came, 
“*in testimony, more pointed to the exact truth of what I had 
“declared, especially the latter, whose evidence was perfectly 
“correct, by which was anticipated what must have been 
“otherwise extracted in the cross-examination ; yet Hamilton 
“artfully threw in a chain of reasoning, tending to prove my 
* being in full knowledge of General Arnold’s intentions.” 


+ It is probable that Lieutenant-colonel Gouvion is here re- 
fe to. Ep. mor. Mae. 
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ceeded in the boat with the two persons to some 
upper landing, and that there had occurred some 
difficulties about going on board the vessel 
again. 

Q. sy Mr. Smita To LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
Hamitton. Don’t you recollect that when I said 
that I had brought one, Anderson, on shore, that I 
said I understood that Anderson was to negotiate 
Robinson’s business with General Arnold ? 

A. You did profess that supposition. 

Q. By THE Court To SamvuEL Canoon. Do 
you know who wrote the letter you carried to 
General Arnold ? 

A. I don’t know; I got it from Mr. Smith; 
I don’t. know whether the letter was sealed or 
not; it was night when I got it, and had it not 
out of my pocket until I got to the General’s. 

Q. BY Do. to Do. Had you particular direc- 
tions not to deliver that letter to any person but 
the General ? 

A. To the best of my recollection, I had not. 

The Court postponed further proceedings on 
the trial of Mr. Smith until to-morrow; and 
adjourned until that time, nine o’clock, A. M.* 


IL, OLD NEW YORK REVIVED—(on- 


TINUED. 


6.—NOTES CONCERNING THE OLD TAVERNS IN 
THE CITY. 


1. THe QuEeEn’s Heap Tavern, in December, 
1731, stood “in William-street, not far from 
“Captain Anthony Rutgers,” (The NW. Y. 
Gazette, 321, December 21, 1731,) whose house 
was in Maiden Lane. 


2. Tux Scorch Arms, in September, 1732, 
stood opposite Coenties Market, (Zhe W. Y. 


* In his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, Mr. 
Smith said: *‘ No farther testimony was, however, offered at 
‘* Tappan, or Orange Town ; for the day after the sacrifice of 
‘*Major Andre, the third of October, the American army 
“broke up their encampment, and marched to Paramus; 
‘‘ whether from an apprehension of being too near the British 
‘* army, at that place ne more than twenty miles, or that the 
‘*country was sufficiently exhausted, I cannot pretend to de- 
“termine ; the former, however, was the general opinion, 
‘* from the enraged state of the royal troops. I was marched 
“ under the Provost Guard, on foot, very weak and languid, 
‘although my horse was ready to convey me, with one of my 
“ servants to attend me ; but he was not permitted to go, and 
“the horse was stolen that night. I was at first placed in a 
“barn, with my guard, but the night being wet and cold, I 
‘* was, through the intreaty of a Colonel Lutterlough, a per- 
“fect stranger, ‘suffered to sit before the fire, in a good 
‘* kitchen, attended by some of the guard.” (pp. 189, 190.) 

Itis proper to state, that, although some portions of the 
Grand Army may have moved from Tappan to Paramus, dur- 
ing the night of the second, the Head-quarters of that Army 
remained at the former place until the sixth or seventh of 
October, as is evident from the correspondence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Ep. Hist. Maa, 
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Gazette, 358, September 4, 1732)—then in Coen- 
ties Slip. 

3. Toe Excuancre Corree-House, existed in 
1781. (The NW. Y. Gazette, 280, March 8, 1730-1.) 
In 1737, it was next door to the Fianrine 
Cocks, (The NW. Y. Gazette, 600, May 16, 1737 ;) 
in 1748, on the Great Dock, at the foot of Broad- 
street, (Parker’s Weekly Post-boy, 283, June 20, 
1748 ;) and was re-opened, under the sign of Tur 
GENTLEMEN’s AND ExcHANGE COFFEE-HOUSE 
AND TAVERN, in December, 1749, by Andrew 
Ramsey, “next door to where Mr. Cox lately 
“kept it, near the Exchange,” corner of Water 
and Wall-streets; (Zhe Weekly Post-boy, 361, 
December 18, 1749.) In May, 1750, it was taken 
by Richard Clark. Cooke, and appears to have 
dropped its old title and assumed that of Tur 
Krna’s Arms. (Zhe N. Y. Post-boy, 381, May 7, 
1750.) A few weeks afterwards, Mr. Ramsay 
announced his intention to remove to the West 
Indies. (The N. ¥. Post-boy, 389, July 2, 1750.) 


4. Toe Horsz anv Cart. In 1732, a meetin 
of the Proprietors of Equivalent Lands gran 
to Hanley & Co., met at this Tavern; (Zhe WV. Y. 
Gazette, 364, October 16, 1732 ;) and in 1733, the 
met there a second and a third time ; (The WV. Y. 


Gazette, 390, April 16, 1733; and 416, October 
15, 1733.) In 1749, a servant man, belonging to 


David Nevins, of Canterbury, Conn., ran awa 

from this Tavern; (Zhe Weekly Post-boy, 356, 
November 13, 1749 ;) and, in 1750, the celebrated 
George Burns, “ who had lately kept Tavern op- 
“ posite the Merchants Coffee-house,” became its 
Landlord. (Zhe N. Y. Post-boy, 393, July 30, 
1750.) It stood in William-street, near Fulton. 


5. “Tue Correr Houser” is referred to in 
The N. Y. Gazette, 396, May 28, 1733, and in 
Zenger’s New-York Weekly Journal, 122, March 
8, 1735; but it is not known whether reference 
is made to the ExcnancGe, the MERCHANTS’, or 
some other named CorrrEe-HovuseE. 


6. Tae Buack HorsE Tavern. In 1735, this 
Tavern stood “in Smith | Wiliam] street, near 
“the old Dutch-Church,” in Garden-street, now 
Exchange-place. (The N. Y. Gazette, 511, Au- 
gust 11, 1736.) 

7. Toe Prnz-Appe, kept by Benjamin Kier- 
stede, in 1734, stood on the New Dock, near the 
foot of Wall-street; (The WN. ¥. Gazette, 490, 
March 18, 1734;) and it was the head-quarters 
of several of the Privateers, in 1743-6. (The 
N. Y, Weekly Post-boy, 40, October 17, 1743, Do. 
74, June 18, Do. 85, September 3, Do. December 
3, 1744; and Do. 195, October 13, 1746.) 

Kierstede was its landlord as late as Septem- 
ber 6, 1749; (WV. ¥. Weekly Post-boy, 355, Novem- 
ber 6, 1749.) 
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8. Tue St. GzorGE AND THE Dragon stood 
at the foot of Wall-street, “below the Meal 
1 ‘35) (The N. Y. Gazette, 511, August 11, 

9. Tae THREE PicEons stood near Mr. Sam- 
uel Bourdet’s, in Smith, now the lower part of 
William-street. (he N. Y. Gazette, 514, Sep- 
tember 1, 1735.) 


10. Rosert Topp, VintEr, after the fashion 
of other Tavern Keepers, afforded rooms for 
public entertainments ; (The NW. Y. Gazette, 533, 
January 13; Do.535, February 2, 1735. The Weekly 
New-York Post-boy, 102, December 31, 1744 ;) and 
some of the prizes of that day settled their accounts 
there. (Do. 105, January 21, 1745.) Mr. Todd 
died in the latter part of 1745. (Do. 147, No- 
vember 11, 1745.) 

The place where he transacted business is not 
known to us. 


11. Osapran Hunt kept a tavern, next door 
to the Custom House, on the North side of Dock 
Pearl) street, a short distance East from White- 
all ; but, about 1735, he sold it to William 
1785)" (The WN. ¥. Gazette, 533, January 13, 
‘ . 

12. Witt1am Inguisn, purchased Obadiah 
Hunt’s old stand, as above stated; but nothing 
more is known of him. 


13. Tae Jamaica Prior Boat stood on the 
corner of Wall-street, opposite the Meal Mar- 
ket, as the old Wall-street Market was then 
called. 

On Sunday, the 18th of January, 1735, a fire 
broke out there, but was speedily extinguished. 
(The N. Y. Gazette, 534, January 20, 1735.) 


14. Mr. S——s’s Tavern. The following, 
from The N. ¥. Gazette, 541, March 15, 1736, 
will convey all we have been able to discover 
concerning one of the early Tavern Keepers in 
New York: 

“We hear that about two years ago a cer- 
“tain Jrish Gentlewoman was brought into this 
“Province a Servant, but she pretended to be 
“great Fortune, worth some Thousands (was 
“call’d the Jrish Beauty) her Master confirming 
“the same, a certain young man (Mr. S- - - ds) 
“courted her, and she seeming shy, her Master, 
“ for a certain Sum of Money makes the Match, 
“ & they were Married, and go to their Country 
“seat, but she not pleased with that, perswades 
“her Husband to remove to the City of New- 
“ York and set up a great Tavern, they did so. 
“ Next, she perswades her Husband to imbark 
“for Ireland to get her great Portion, when he 
“ comes there, he finds her Mother a Weeder of 
“ Gardens to get Bread. In his absence Madam 
“becomes acquainted with one Davis, and they 
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“sell and pack up her Husband’s Effects (which 
“were considerable) and imLark for North-Caro- 
“lina; when they come there they pass for 
“Man and Wife, and he first sells the Negros 
“and other effects, then sells her Cloaths, and at 
“last sells her for a Servant, & with the pro- 
“duce returns to his Wife in Rhode-Island, as 


“having made a good Voyage. [Let this be a 
“ Caution to --—-} 


15. Tae Rosk anp Crown, in June, 1736, 
stood “ by the Old Slip Market.” (W. Y. Ga- 
gette, 553, June 7, 1736.) 


16. Tus Figutine Cocks, in 1737, stood adjoin- 
ing Tue ExcuancE CoF¥FEE-HOUSE, in Wall-street, 
near the Kast River. (NW. Y. Gazette, 600, May 
9, 1737.) 


17. Tae Cocoa-nut Trex, kept by Richard 
Baber, stood, in 1737, “on the New Dock,” at 
the foot of Wall-street. (WV. Y. Gazette, 612, 
July 25, 1737.) 


18. Tae Sere aGRouND oN THE Dock, in 
1738, stood “on the Dock, near the Meal Mar- 
“ket,” at the foot of Wall-street. (WV. .¥. Ga- 
zette, 644, March 14, 1737.) ° 


19. Tue Jamaica Arms, kept by Benjamin 
Pain, in 1744, stood “on the New Dock,” at the 
foot of Wall-street ; (WV. Y. Weekly Post-boy, 73, 
June 11, 1744) and it was evidently a head-quar- 
ters for privateers. (Zbdid., 288, July 25, 1748.) 


20. THe Mercuants’ CorFEE-HOUSE, Was an 
important Public-house, as early as 1744. (The 
Weekly Post-boy, 84, August 27, 1744.) It stood at 
the corner of Wall and Water-streets, (Jbid, 323, 
March 27, 1749;) and public sales were made 
there. (Zbid, 298, October 3, 1748; Do. 371, 
February 26; Do. 377, April 9, 1750.) 

It gave the name of “ Coffee-house Slip” to 
the slip at the foot of Wall-street; and the name 
is still often used by old persons, when referring 
to that locality. 


21. Tue GriFFEn, also a resort for Privateers, 
stood, in 1734, “on the New Dock,” at the foot 


of Wall-street. (Zhe Weekly Post-boy, 85, Sep- 
tember 3, 1744.) 


22. Taz Union Fae, a country tavern, stood, 
in 1745, a little ae Turtle Bay, on the road 


to Boston. (The Weekly Post-boy, 105, Janu 
21, 1745.) ca tat Nase 


23. Tae ADMIRAL VERNON, was a tavern in 
this city, in 1745; (The Weekly Post-boy, 107, 


February 4, 1745 ;) but we have been unable to 
ascertain were it stood. 


24, A Tavern was also kept, about the same 
period, by George Nicholls; but we have been 
able to learn no more of it or its Landlord, than 


Anthony Rutgers, Brewer, was his Adminis. 
trator. (Zhe Weekly Post-boy, 113, March 18, 
1745.) 


25. Tae HARTFORDSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
Hovuss, which stood rave the Secretary’s 
“ Office,” at the corner of Whitehall and Market- 
field-streets, appeared to have been a resort for 
the Military, in 1746. (The Weekly Post-boy, 157, 
January 20, 1745-6.) 

26. Taz GREEN Dragon, kept by William 
Creed, stood “on the New Dock,’ near the foot of 
Wall-street, (The Weekly Post-boy, 198, Novem- 
ber 3, 1746 i} and appears to have enjoyed the 
advantage of the Sheriff’s sales. (Zb:d.) 


27. A Tavern was kept “near Coentjes-Mar- 
“ket,” by Peter De Joncourt; but we have 
found no further particulars concerning it, ex- 
cept the fact that he “left off keeping” it, in 
November, 1746. (The Weekly Post-boy, 199, 
November 10, 1745.) 


28. The widow Susanna Lawrence, kept a 
Tavern “ on the Dock, near the Meal Market, at 
“the lower End of Wall Street.” (The Weekly 
Post-boy, 169, April 14, 1746.) Her house was a 
resort for Privateers ; (Ibid. 223, April 27, 1747; 
Ibid, 271, April 4, and Ibid. 283, June 20, 1748 ;) 
and in an advertisement’ for its sale, in 1749, it 
was described as “the Corner House on Bur- 
“net’s Key,” the North-west corner of Wall and 
Front-streets, with “a Store-house thereto adjoin- 
“ing on the Side of Wall-street Slip.” (Zbid. 
311, January 2, 1749.) 


29. Toe Spreap Eacix, kept by Hamilton 
Hewetson, was in the “rear of Whitehall-Slip.” 


(The N. Y. Post-boy, 241, August 31, 1747, Sup- 
plements.) 


30. Apam Van Drerserc kept a Tavern and 
Race-course on the Church-farm, probably in the 
vicinity of the present Astor House, (7’he N. Y. 
Post-boy, 242, September 7, 1747 ; Ibid. 396, Au- 
gust 20, 1750.) 


31. The widow Nrstetrtr kept a Tavern, in 
New-York; but we have no other account of it 
than a notice “that she now leaves off to keep a 
“ Publick House of Entertainment.” (7he N. Y. 
Post-boy, 247, October 12, 1747.) 


32. Tae Waite Swan, kept by Agnes Minott, 
was “near the Ferry-stairs,’ but which Stairs is 
not known, although it is probable that those 
at the foot of Maiden Lane were referred to. (7'he 
NV. ¥. Post-boy, 265, February 15, 1748.) 


33. Mrs. VaLtentingE kept a Tavern, which 
was resorted to by Privateers. It was “on the 
“ New Dock,” at the foot of Wall-street. (Zhe 
NV. Y. Weekly Post-boy, 271, March 28, 1748. 
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34. THe Devonshire MAN-oF-wak Tavern, kept 
by Mr. Lewis, “near the White-Hall Slip,” was the 
stopping-place of the Philadelphia Post. (The 
N. Y. Post-boy, 273, April 11, 1748.) 


35. Toe Wipow Cannon kept a Tavern “on 
“the Dock,’ a resort for Privateers; (The N. Y. 
Packet,274, April 18, and Jbid. 283, June 20,1748 ;) 
but the exact locality of the house is not now 
known. 


36. The Lzorarp Tavern, kept by Thomas 
Lepper, was “near the Long Bridge,’ at the 
foot of Broad-street, (Zhe W. Y. Post-boy, 293, 
August 29, and Ibid. 306, November 28, 1748.) 


37. THz DuKE or CUMBERLAND, was opened 
as an Ordinary, by the same Thomas Lepper, 
“opposite to the Merchants Coffee-house,” in 
Wall-street, on the twenty-second of May, 1750. 
(The N. Y. Post-boy, 284, May 28, 1750.) 


38. Toe Smk PereR Warren’s Huan, kept 
by Mr. Ramsay, formerly of Tae ExcHancE 
CorrEeE-Hovuss, was referred to, but its localit 
was not given, in 1749; (The WN, Y. Post-boy, 318, 
February 20, 1749 ;) but, soon after, he appears 
to have left this establishment, and opened Tue 
ExcuanGcE CorreE-HOUSE, “next door to where 
“Mr. Cox lately kept it.” (The N. Y. Post-boy, 
361, December 18, 1749.) 


39. Toe Hors— anp Maneer TAVERN, kept 
by Edward Willett, was “near the Slaughter- 
“ House,” which stood on the bank of the East- 
river, near the foot of James-street. (The W. Y. 
Post-boy, 330, May 15, 1749; Map of the City, 
1742-4, by David Grim.) 

40. Tam Doran TAVERN, stood “near the 
“ Work-house,” near the site of the new Court- 
house-in the Park. (Zhe WN. Y¥. Post-boy, 351, 
October 9, 1749; Map of the City, 1742-4, by 
David Grim.) 

41. ExizanernH CARTHEW appears to haye 
kept a Public-house, near the Fort; but, on the 
first of May, 1750, she removed to Broad-street. 
(The N. ¥. Post-boy, 371, February 26, 1751.) 


42. Tae Krne’s Arms TAVERN, was opened 
by Richard Clark Cooke, in May, 1750, in the 
house recently kept by Andrew Ramsay, under 
the sign of Taz GENTLEMEN’s AND ExcHANGE 
CorreE Hovusk AND TAVERN, near the Exchange, 
at the foot of Broad-street. (The NW. Y. Post-boy, 
381, May 7, 1750.) 


43. GrorcE Burns, subsequently well known 
to historical students as the Landlord of the 
house where, in the fall of 1765, the Merchants 
met, to oppose the Stamp Act, kept a Tavern 
“opposite to the Merchants’ Coffee-house,” in 
Wall-street ; but we know nothing more about 
it than the fact that he left it, in 1750, to become 
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41 
the Landlord of “the noted Sign of Tue Honsz 
“anv Cart.” (The N. Y. Post-boy, 393, July 30, 
1750.) 

44. Taz Wipow Baker appears to have kept 


a Tavern, “ over sarin the Merchant’s Coffee- 
“House,” in Wall-street; but nothing more is 


known of it than that derived from a shipper’s 

advertisement, referring to the Agents of the 

(The N. Y. Post-boy, 138, 
H. B. D. 


vessel, at that house. 
September 9, 1745.) 


7.—CEREMONIAL OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION- 
Stone or tHe City Hat. 
(From The Commercial Advertiser, vi,, 1748, Friday, May 
27, 1803.) 


Yesterday afternoon the honorable the Mayor 
and Corporation of this city, attended by the gentle- 
men of the bar and escorted by a detachment of 
Artillery, and of the uniform companies of mili- 
tia, commanded by Major Curtenius and Loomis, 
performed the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the New City Hall, in front of the 
Park. 

Precisely at 6 o’clock, on signal guns being 
fired, his honour the Mayor, assisted by Mr. 
M‘Comb, the architect, laid the stone at the 
southeast corner of the edifice. The artillery 
fired a federal salute, and the band of music per- 
formed'a military air. After which the Mayor 
delivered a short appropriate address, which was 
received with the acclamations of a vast con- 
course of citizens assembled on the occasion. A 
feude joie by the uniform corps concluded the 
ceremonies of the day. The detachment on 
marching from the ground, paraded in the Park 
and was served with refreshments provi led by 
the Corporation. 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

The Military, 

Citizens, 

Master Builders, 

High Constable and Marshal, 

Door-keeper and Messenger, 

Deputy Sheriffs, 

President & Vice-President of the Mechanic 
Society. 

Chamberlain and Clerk, 

Comptroller and Superintendant of the Alms- 
House, 

Street Commissioner and Surveyor of the 
Customs, 
Police Magistrates, 

Ha-members of the Board, 

Assistants of the 7th and 6th Wards, 

Alderman of 5th & Assistant of 4th do. 

Alderman and Assistant of 2d do. 

Alderman and Assistant of 1st do. 

Mayor and Recorder, 


Constables. 
Constables. 
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1. 


Clerks of Supremé and Circuit Courts, 
Gentlemen of the Bar, 

Grand Master, and Spanish Consul, 

Judges of Supreme Court, & Members of Con- 


gress 
Mayor of Albany and Chancellor of State, 
igh Sheriff of the City and County, 
Al ar and Assistant ofthe 7th W ard, 
0. . 


Marshals, 


do. 
ayor and Recorder. 


{From the Morning Chronicle, 202, Friday, May 27, 1803.) 

New Crry Hati—yYesterday the foundation 
stone of the New City Hall was laid by his honor, 
the Mayor, at the head of a procession, composed 
of the Common Council, Public Officers, Me- 
chanic Society, &c. &c. 

Gen. Steven’s regiment of artillery, under 
Major Curtenius, and a detachment from Col. Mor- 
ton’s infantry, under command of Maj. Loomis, 
formed the escort. 

The procession commenced at the City Hall, 
eas opposite Broad,| and proceeded 

rough Broad-street, Beaver-st. and Broadway, 
to the Park, where the military formed and 
saluted the Mayor and Recorder as they passed 
along the line. 

The stone being laid at the discharge of a 
ne gun, & national salute was fired from the 
field pieces, and a feu-dejoye of three rounds 
from the musketry. 

The military then proceeded to the Park, 
where they formed a hollow square, were 
regaled with a supply of wine from the Corpora- 
tion, and entenl, 

The inscription, &c. we are obliged to post- 
pone till to-morrow. 


(From the same paper, 203, Saturday, May 28, 1803.) 


New Crry Hatt. We now give the order of 
Procession at laying the Corner Stone, and also 
the inscription. We find that only the President 
and Vice President of the Mechanic Society 
peed in the Procession, and not the whole 


‘y- 
{The “Order of Procession” having been published above, 
we do not repeat it.—Ep. Hist. Mae.) 


INSCRIPTION. 


“This Corner Stone of the City Hall of New- 
“ York, was by order of the Common Council, 
“aid by Edward Livingston, Esq. Mayor. 


“ 7 ohn D, Reger, nase seats 
“Vinant Van t, erman, 

“ Andrew Morris, Assistant, } Ist. Ward. 
“ John Oothout, Alderman, Ond. do 
“Caleb S. Riggs, Assistant, 7 
“Philip Brasher, Alderman, 3d do 

“ ree pone Assistant, \ 
“John Bogert, erman, 

“ Jacob Le Roy, Assistant, t 4th do. 

“ John P. Ritter, Alderman, 5th do. 

“ Robert Bogardus, Assistant, ? 
“Joshua Barker, Alderman, 6th do 
“Clarkson Crolius, Assistant, , . 
“Mangle Minthorn, Alderman, Tth do 
“Henry Brevort, Assistant, , 
“This 26th day of May, A.D. 1803, and in the 
27th year of American Independence.” 


On THE REVERSE. 


“ John Oothout, Esq. 
“Vinant Van Zandt, 
“ Jacob Le Roy, 

“ Philip Brasher, 

“ Robert Bogardus, 

“ Joshua Barker, 

“ John M‘Comb, jun. Architect, 
“ Anthony Steinback, 

« Arthur Smith, Masons, 
“George Knox 

“ Alexander Campbell, } Stone Cutters.” 


Building Committee. 


8.—A Patace in New Yor«.* 


The magnificent structure now approaching 
completion, on the corner of Thirty-fourth St. 
and Fifth Av., for Dr. S. P. Townsend, of Sarsa- 
parilla memory,excites almost as much of wonder- 
ment and curiosity as did ever its more pretend. 
ing cotemporary, the Crystal Palace. Though 
having a very imposing exterior of handsomely 
wrought brown stone, an observer would scarcely 
suspect it of surpassing in costly elegance any 
private mansion in the New World, and vieing 
with the most renowned mansions and halls of 
the Old. A brief description will convey some 
idea of this new claimant to the attention of 
wonder-seekers and letter-writers. The building 
is 90 by 56 feet, and occupies five lots of ground, 
in an elevated position, which cost $42,000. Its 
general appearance is of the rich, massive char- 
acter common to many first-class houses, though 
internally the arrangements have the claim of 


* We copy the above article from an old number of The 
Journal of Commerce. 

It is interesting from the fact that the house referred to, stood 
less than ten years, when it was torn down to make room for 
one even more gorgeous, the residence of Alexander T. Stewart, 
Esqr., the well-known merchant, in Broadway. 
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originality. It has been remarked, however, by 
those who have visited the European continent, 
that the house has some resemblance to the resi- 
dence of the late Duke of Parma. Upon entering, 
the visitor finds himself at the threshold of a 
rand hall, flanked on either side by tiers of gal- 
feries and columns, which extend upward to the 
roof, where they terminate under a gorgeous 
dome. The galleries, walls and columns are all 
decorated in the richest manner, with fresco- 
painting, gilding and elaborate mouldings. The 
prevailing color employed in decorating the 
ceilings being blue, relieved with gold, these are 
presented most prominently to the eye, but the 
effect of the whole, when first beheld, is to be- 
wilder with a sense of magnificence. The col- 
umns supporting the galleries through the sev- 
eral stories, are sixty in number, of the Corinth- 
ian style, which are sustained at the base, on 
the first story, by pilasters of scagliola. ee 
to the rear, in one corner of the edifice is a gran 
spiral staircase, having a diameter of about 
twenty feet, and terminating in the highest story, 
beneath a rich dome. Niches at the side are to 
be filled with appropriate pieces of statuary, and 
decorations in plaster. Fresco, gold and carved 
wood are introduced at the discretion of the 
artist. The cost of this stairway will not be far 
from $3,000. The chambers and other apart- 
ments above are all finished in the same superb 
style. The fresco-paintings upon the walls 
generally represent scenes in Italy, though 
there are many figures, scrolls,.&c., purely fanci- 
ful: other — such as are designed for the 
icture-gallery and library, are classic; the 
athing-rooms are furnished with nymphs and 
juvenile angels, &c. One of the “curiosities” is 
a chapel for religious worship, which occupies a 
portion of the third and fourth stories. The 
apartment is 33 by 164 feet, furnished in the 
Gothic style, and is to be provided with a superb 
altar piece to represent the baptism of the Re- 
deemer. The requisite amount of “dim religious 
“light,” properly colored, enters through a 
single circular window of stained glass. There 
is also a gymnasium, with suitable peat for 
physical exercise, and a bowling saloon. The 
upper floors being too lofty to receive water 
from the public works, a tank is provided into 
which water for the baths, &c., will be forced by 
a pump. The picture gallery is 28 by 24 feet, 
and it is said that agg pictures for it are in 
course of preparation in taly, by the best living 
masters, at an average cost of $1,000each. Some 
of the apartments are provided with very costly 
a ae We noticed one of beautiful Italian 
marble, which cost $400. The entire cost of the 
building and ground is estimated at $200,000; 
the contract for stone is about $30,000; fresco- 
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Eee $6,000; plastering, from $8,000 to 
10,000, and the carpenters’ contract is about 
$30,000. Such, in brief, is the last and greatest 
of the great “ up-town” houses. 


Ill. PRIVATELY-PRINTED BOOKS, 
IN AMERICA. 


Our readers are acquainted with the various 
“ Book-Clubs” of America, which have issued, 
or are preparing to issue, “ Privately-printed” 
books, so called, in small editions and for special 
circulation ; and they have seen, in the increased 
and intelligent demand for “fine books,” which 
has recently sprung up in their midst, some of 
the fruits of the labors of those Clubs and of 
the spirited gentlemen of whom they are 
mainly composed. There have been other in- 
fluences, however, which have been silentl 
co-operating with the “ Book-Clubs,’ in this 
great and good work, chief of which are the 
parallel movements of amateur publishers, by 
whom what are familiarly known as “ Privately- 
“ printed” books have been frequently issued to 
their friends and especial customers ; and to the 
latter of these, the private issues from amateur 
— throughout the a we propose to 

evote a limited space in Tue Hisrortcan 
MAGAZINE. 

It is proper to remark, however, that there 
are two classes of “ Privately-printed books ”— 
those which are really “ private” issues, by gen- 
tlemen of fortune, for their own use and that of 
such of their friends as they may be pleased to 
give them to, and those which are sold by those 
who issue them, but only to such as have sub- 
scribed therefor. Among the former may be con- 
sidered the publications of Messrs. James Lenox, 
Grorce W. Riees, Grorce Livermore, and 
some of those of Mr. Francis 8S. Horrman, Tae 
Braprorp Cius, Doctor W. Exrorr Woop- 
WARD, etc. : among the latter may be considered 
the principal issues of the greater number of 
the “ Book-Clubs,’ and those of Messrs. Jom, 
MounsEt1, Henry B. Dawson, Cuarzzs I. Busu- 
NELL, J. Sasrn, WinL1AM VEazig, JoHN Camp- 
BELL, etc. The former of these are always 
scarce and obtained with difficulty: the latter 
not unfrequently become so, although when first 
issued they may generally be purchased from the 
publisher, and at moderate prices. The volumes 
of both these classes are generally printed in 
small editions; sometimes of more than one 
size; seldom in any other than a very superior 
style. They are not offered, when offered at all, 
to“ the Trade ;” nor are they often seen for sale, 
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even second-hand, on the shelves of the ‘book- 
sellers, throughout the country. 

In discharging the duty which we have as- 
signed to ourself, in the preparation of a brief 
description of the various works which have 
been issued in small editions, outside of “ the 
“Trade,” we propose, Frrst, to notice those 
which have been issued to subscribers; and, 
Last, to refer to those, most properly styled 
“ Privately-printed,’ which have been printed 
for private circulation oniy, the latter of which, 
from their character, being probably the small- 
est in number but most eagerly sought for. 


I. 


Booxs IssvED TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the earliest of those who issued “fine 
“books,” in small editions, to subscribers only, 
—what are generally known as “ Privately- 
“printed” books—was Mr. Jozt MunsE.L, of 
Albany, N. Y., a printer with Historical tastes 
and a proficient in his art; and he may properly 
be considered as one of the Pioneers in this 
branch of the business. 

We propose, therefore, to commence our no- 
tices of “ Privately-printed books, in America,” 
with a sketch of Mr. MunsELu’s experience, as 
a printer of that class of works; and we are 
sure that, in common with ourself, our readers 
will welcome the following, prepared at our re- 
quest by Mr. Munsell himself, for this work : 

“Tn the yenr 1855, Doctor F. B. Hoven, hav- 
ane found some early papers relating to the 
“ Island of Nantucket among the archives in the 
“ office of the Secretary of State at Albany, the 
“Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn suggested to me the idea 
“of printing them in the types of the last cen- 
“tury, now familiarly known as Old Style. I 
“ objected to it the argument that we should aim 
“to go forward in typography, and not backward. 
“ But he favored the old a of type as appro- 
“ priate to the ancient style and orthography of 
“the Manuscripts. 

“There were then no suitable types to be had 
“in this country. Messrs. Farmur, Lirtix & Co. 
“had a Great Primer and a Long Primer in 
“Roman only. The indispensable Italics, Supe- 
“riors, and other necessary sorts, could only be 
“procured in England. Therefore, the types 
“ were ordered from the foundry of the Messrs. 
“Casion, 80 long celebrated for the production 
“of this style of types. The founts being 
“rather small, the progress of the work was 
“ necessarily slow, the more so as I undertook to 
“filch time from my business to set the ty 
“myself, and did compose the whole work with 
“my own fingers. I could not then find suit- 
“i able paper, nor get a paper-maker to under- 
“stand what I wanted by a cream-white of the 


“right shade. One of them, who seémed to 
“catch a glimpse of the art, exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
“¢yves, I see, you want some dirt in it!’ It was 
“hard printing upon the porcelain surfaces of 
“the paper which composes the first volumes, 
“although we know how to do it much better 
“now.* 

“Having the types on hand, I sought for 
“something to use them upon, and was advised 
“by Doctor O’CatiacHan to publish an Orderly 
“Book of the campaign of General Amherst, 
“tn 1759, the manuscript of which was in his 
“possession, having been written, apparently, 
“by Commissary Wilson, whose name was on 
“the cover. 

“This volume was edited by Doctor O’Catuac- 
“san, who added all the Notes and the Index. 
“ But, receiving very few orders, after announcing 
“it in Circulars to such persons throughout the 
“country as were thought to take an interest in 
“such matters, at Two Dollars and fifty cents a 
“ copy, I offered the whole edition to General J. 
“ Warts DE Preyster, the owner of the Manu- 
“script. He took sixty copies at Two Dollars, 
“which, with the twenty subscribed for, paid 
“the cost of printing in those cheap times. 

“Tt attracted no particular notice until 1864, 
“when all my copies having been disposed of at 
“the subscription price, they began to be sought 
“ for, first at Five Dollars, then at Ten Dollars, 
“ and finally at Forty Dollars and upwards ; and 
“at Fown’s sale in Boston a copy was knocked 
“down at Sixty Dollars.+ 

“ Doctor Hoven now brought me A Narrative 
“ of the Oauses which led to King Puturr’s Indian 
“ War, of 1675-76, by Jonn Easton, which had 
“been found among the Manuscripts in the Secre- 
“tary’s office at Albany, where it seems to have 
“laid more than a century and a half. Mr. 
“ DRAKE was supposed to have collected pretty 
“much everything that was likely to turn up 
“respecting King Parr and his war; but 
“although he had found an allusion in Mater 
“to this narrative of Easton, he regarded it as 
“lost to the world. Considering how long the 
“Manuscripts in the Secretary’s office were ‘used 
“for packing purposes, it is a miracle, almost, 
“that it did not perish. This document, with 


* This volume is entitled Papers Relating to the Island of 
Nantucket, With Documents relating to the Original Settle- 
ment of that Island, Martha’s Vineyard, and other Islands ad- 
jacent, known as Dukes County, While under the Colony of 
New York. By Franklin Hough, Albany, 1856. 

Itembraces eight preliminary pages, and a hundred and sixty- 
two of the text ; and is illustrated with a map.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ This volume bore the following title: Wilson’s Orderly 
Book: Expedition of the British and Provincial army under 
Maj. Gen, Jefirey Amherst, against Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, 1759. Albany, 1857. ; 

It embraces twelve ‘pages of prelimifiary matter, and two 
hundred and twenty pages of text ; and -is illustrated with a 
map.—Ep. Hist. Mac. 
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“others entirely new, derived from the same 
“ source, with Introduction and Notes by Doctor 
“ Hoveu, formed the second volume of what I 
“had now resolved to call my Historical Series. 

“The usual Circular brought about twenty 
“responses only, the price,-T'wo Dollars and 
“fifty cents, and the limited number of copies 
“ printed, which was one hundred for sale, (and 
“ wont ire to the author,) was regarded and 
“complained of as an aristocratical mode of 
“ publishing which it was thought proper not to 
“countenance. The Hon. Jonn V. L. Pruyn, 
“learning the perr encouragement of the work, 
“gave me a subscription for twenty-six copies, 
“which he distributed gratuitously. Before the 
“ book was finished, I received from the Honor- 
“able J. R. Bartiett, of Providence, about 
“twenty-two names of persons which had been 
“ obtained in Rhode Island. 

“By slow sales, and some donations, this 
“volume finally went off; and in due time it 
“rose in the market to over One Hundred Dol- 
“ lars. 

“T cannot refrain from mentioning that, de- 
“spairing of selling the large-paper copies, of 
“which ten were printed, and the small ones 
“being dispersed, I cut them down to a saleable 
* size, and received Two dollars and fifty cents 
“a copy for them. Six copies went to London 
“at Two dollars each, four of which I received 
“ back as unsaleable.* 

“T next fell in with an Orderly Book of the 
“ Northern Army at Ticonderoga, under Wayne, 
“Northern Army at Ticonderoga, under Wayne, 
“which I annotated myself, it being a new sub- 
“ject to me. It went off by the help of a sub- 
“scription by Mr. Pruyn.t 

“Mr. Joun RusseEtt Smitu, of London, now 
“offered me a manuscript Diary of the Siege of 
“ Detroit, by Pontiac, 1762. He had begun to 
“ print it, but discovering at the end of the second 
“sheet that the binder had transposed the sheets 
“so that he had begun to print in the middle of 
“the Diary, he abandoned it. A large number 
“of documents were found among the State 
“archives relating to the same period, by Doctor 
“Hover, who endettook to edit the work for a 
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“few copies. It extended to three hundred and 
“ four closely-printed pages, and it was thought 
“to be rather an expensive luxury at three dol- 
“lars. Yet the subscriptions had somewhat 
“increased since the first volumes were issued ; 
“and Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, a liberal patron 
“of literature, and widely known as an amateur 
“ of Science, lent a hand to lift it from the press. 
“ Mr. PaRKMAN was thought to have garnered 
+ en much all that would ever be known of 
“ PonTrac’s war; but here was a large addition 
“to the stock of knowledge on that great episode 
“in American history.” * 


IV.—NOTABLE PLACES IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY—Conrinvep. 


2.—RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO THE WEE- 
HAWKEN DvELING GROUND.t 


Editor of the Historical Magazine : 


In reading your interesting letter, No. II. 
of the Supplement to the July number, entitled 
“ Notable Places in American History,” in which 
an account of the death-place of General Alex- 
ander Hamilton is given, I was forcibly reminded 
of a day agreeably spent many years ago, when 
a resident of your city. 

On the fourth day of July, 1830,—one of the 
loveliest of all summer days,—with a small gy 
of pleasure-seeking friends from New York, 
visited the justly-celebrated spot, for the honor- 
able settlement of difficulties according to the 

atronized “Code of Honor” prevailing at the 

ginning of the present century. Indeed, the 
foolish and barbarous custom is hardly obsolete 
yet. Rumor then said that quite a number of 
those paired combats had taken place on the 
same spot, and prominent among them, three 
fatal ones which I now remember. One, a 
young man named Bird, it was said, was shot 
through the heart, sprang up nearly ten feet, and 
fell dead : the other two were those of the Ham- 
iltons—father and son. The son was killed, I 
think, -in 1802, in a duel with George Eacker, a 





* Thisf volume bore the title, A Narrative of the Causes 
which led to Philip’s Indian War of 1675 and 1676, by John 
Easton of Rhode Island. With other Documents concerning 
this Event in the Office of the Secretary of State of State of 
New York. By Franklin B. Hough. Albany, N.Y. 1858, 

It embraces twenty-three pages of preliminary matter and 
two hundred and eight of text ; and is illustrated with a map.— 
Ep. Hist, Maa. 

t This volume is entitled Orderly Book of the Northern 
Army, at Ticonderoga and Mt. Independence, from October 
17th, 1776, to January 8th, 1777; with Biographical and Ex- 
planatory Notes and an Appendix. Albany : 1859. 

Itis uniform in size and style with the preceding volumes of 

riés ; contains eight pages of preliminary matter and two 
hundred and! sixteen of ‘text ;' and is ill with aimap.— 
BooHist. Mae. 


re 





* This work is entitled Diary of the Siege of Detroit in the 
Na 


War with Pontiac. Also a Narrative of the wee events 
o the Siege, by Major Robert Rogers ; a Plan for Conducting 

ndian Affairs, by Colonel Bradstreet ; and other Authentick 
Documents, never before printed. Edited with Notes by Frank- 
lin B. Hough. Albany. N Y. 1860. 

It embraces twenty-four pages of preliminary matter and three 
hundred and four pages of text; and has no illustrations.— 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ The article on ‘‘ Tarrytown,” which was expected for this 
number of the Magazine, being incomplete, we avail ourself 
of the more practised pen of J. R. Simms, Esq., of Fort Plain, 
N. Y.—the widely-known and respected historian of Schoharie 
County and the Mohawk valley—and give this article, by him, 


An its stead. Our readers will thank us for the change which 


We have effeoted.—Ep. Hist. Mag 
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native of Palatine, N. Y., then a promising acker, who killed young Hamilton, died of 


young member of the New York Bar; and the 
‘ather, General Alexander Hamilton, in 1804, by 
Colonel Aaron Burr. 

Our approach to the spot was down a some- 
what steep, rough and woody declivity upon the 
Weehawken shore. From the limited level spot 
where the duelists had met, there seemed almost 
a natural flight of steps to the water’s edge of 
the rocky shore, where they effected a boat land- 
ing. A portion of a granite boulder, beside 
which tradition said Hamilton stood, and upon 
which he reclined to break his fall, yet remained, 
rising perhaps a foot above the ground. It had 
originally risen, as stated, some three feet above 
the surface ; but it had been broken off and car- 
ried oo by visitors, anterior to our visit.* 

I think ten paces had separated Hamilton and 
Burr; and anxious to know where the latter 
stood, I paced from the rock, Southward, and as 
the level space was so limited, there being onl 
a small belt of even ground, one could well 
imagine himself in the very tracks of the duel- 
ists. Only two or three paces farther, if memory 
serves me, would have placed Burr on ground a 
foot or two lower than that upon which his 
antagonist had stood. 

Hamilton and Burr, as the late Isaac Hall 
Tiffany, Esq., who read law with the latter, 
assured the writer, had previously been personal 
friends, whom he had several times seen walk- 
ing arm in arm, and who were about of one size. 
They were rather under than above the medium 
stature of man. This is a fact no one would 
suppose, who ever saw Hamilton’s statue in the 
Albany City Hall, which is said to be larger 
than life. 

One reason why I desired to know Burr's 
position, was the fact that it had always been 
stated that Hamilton did not return the shot of 
his antagonist, but discharged his pistol in the 
air, the ball striking the limb of a tree far 
above his head. I remember seeing beside the 
supposed position of Burr, several feet of a tree- 
stump, perhaps six or eight inches through ; 
but there was then no living tree near, whose 
branches would have cove his position. It 
is said that a monument was once erected to the 
memory of Hamilton on the ground where he 
fell, which had entirely been destroyed by van- 
dal hands. It seems a well-authenticated fact 
that Hamilton did not desire or intend to kill 
his adversary; but if he had designed, without 

recision, to fire toward him, a direction out of 
ine would naturally be given his ball, if that of 
Burr took effect before his pistol went off. 


* It is not improbable that what Mr. Simms took to be a 
“ boulder,” was all that remained of the monument which the 
St. Andrew's Society had erected to the memory of Gener 
Hamilton.—Ep. Hist. Mae. 


consumption in 1804; and a stone marks his 
resting-place in the lower end of the ground— 
Vesey-street side—of St. Paul’s Church, in 
Broadway, New York. Only a year or two before 
his death, he delivered a Fourth ‘of July oration, 
in the city, which added a laurel to his rising 
fame. 

Politics at this period ran high, and Eacker 
was a disciple of the Jefferson school and the 
Democratic theory of retaining power, as far 
as possible, in the hands of the People; while 
young Hamilton and his friend Price were con- 
verts to the strong Government theory of Hamil- 
ton’s father. Soon after the delivery of his 
oration, Eacker took a Miss Livingston, to whom 
rumor said he was engaged, to a theatre. Price 
and Hamilton were in an adjoining box, and 
took occasion to say, ironically, some insulting 
things about the oration, for Miss Livingston’s 
ear, which Eacker promptly resented. They 
both challenged Eacker to a duel. He ex. 
changed shots, first with Price, because his 
challenge reached him first, and then with Ham- 
ilton, who was killed. Political envy caused 
those duels. J R. 8. 


Fort Plain, N. ¥., Aug. 18, 1866. 


V.—BOOKS. 


1.—A True Relation of Virginia, by Captain John Smith, 
with an Introduction by Charles Deane. Boston: Wiggin & 
Lunt, 1866, Small quarto and royal quarto, pp. xivil, v*, 88. 


This volume forms Number I. of what Messrs. 
Wiggin & Lunt call their “ Virginia Series”—a 
small number of choice tracts on the early his- 
tory of Virginia, which Mr. Deane has in hand 
for them ;—and it will be welcomed by collectors 
and by those students, at a distance from the 
cities, who cannot enjoy the privilege of turning 
to the original edition. 

The original of this volume is the earliest 
publication concerning the Colony at James- 
town, which is known to bibliographers ; and as 
it was written by Captain Smith, the master- 
spirit of the Colony, and records the events 
which transpired from the date of the arrival 
of the first colonists at Cape Henry (Aprii 26, 
1607) until the return of Captain Nelson (June 2, 
1608), its great importance will be evident to the 
most casual observer. 

Mr. Deane’s “Introduction” has been pre- 
pared with his usual care; and the reader will 
find in it a curious description of the various 
editions of the work, a similarly careful de- 


a | scription of the evident omissions from the au- 


thor’s MS., in the original edition,’s discussion 


en ss ee oa oo 
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of the probable causes for those omissions, 


notices of contemporary publications illustrative 
of the subject, etc. 

The tract itself, Mr. Deane tells us, is “a lit- 
“eral transcript of the original work, as regards 
“ the epelling, the punctuation, and the retaining 
“of all the errors, even those clearly typographi- 
“cal. In some instances, where the meaning of 
“the author has been obscured or perverted b: 
“the defective print, or where he has himself 
“ failed to express his thoughts clearly, [he has] 
“ ventured, in aid of a more correct understand- 
“ing of the text, to make some suggestions in 
“the Notes at the foot of the page.” The origi- 
nal map has also been re-produced, and an ex- 
cellent Index closes the volume. 

Typographically, the work is highly credit- 
able to Messrs. John Wilson & Son, by whom it 
was printed; and the publishers deserve the 
liberal support of scholars and collectors. 

Of the edition of Three hundred and fifteen 
copies, thirty-five are Royal quartos, and two 
hundred and eighty are small quartos. 


2.—Biogra 
Roeens, or their descendants. B 
ley Gibson, edited by her niece, Eliz 
phia, 1865. Octavo, pp. 159, 

This volume, which was printed for private 
circulation only, is an exceedingly interestin 
collection of Sketches of one of the oldest an 
most honored families in Maryland, by one of 
its members, the well-known friend of Nelly 
Custis, the grand-daughter of Mrs. Washington. 

This family of Bordley were of Yorkshire, 
England, where they once maintained a highly 
respectable position ; but, in 1694, two of their 
number, brothers, emigrated to Maryland, set- 
tling in Kent County, on the Eastern shore. 

The younger of the two subsequently became 
one of the leading lawyers of his day, a member 
of the General Toundiin, and Attorney-general 
of the Colony, dying in 1726, at the early age 
of forty-three years; and it is the object of this 
little volume to perpetuate his memory and that 
of his children—the youngest of whom was the 
father of the authoress, Mrs. Gibson. 

The second wife of Mr. Bordley was Ariana 
Frisby, a daughter of Matthias Van Der Heyden, 
of Albany, in this Colony ; and that marriage 
connected him with several well-known families 
and pemnngte-Se Schuylers of New York, 
the Shippens of Pennsylvania, the Brices of 
Maryland, etc.; George Chalmers, the annalist, 
being -his great grand-nephew ; Major Leitch, 
who fell at Harlem, his step-son-in-law; and 
Governor Edmund Randolph and Rear-admiral 
Wormeley, Mrs. Bordley’s grand-children. 


hical Sketches of the Bordley Family, o 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bont 
th Mifflin. Philadel- 
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Mr. Bordley’s eldest son, Stephen, was a cele- 


brated lawyer of Annapolis; and Mrs. Gibson’s 
“Sketch” of his life and character is one of the 
most interesting in the volume. The most ex- 
tended of these memoirs, however, is that of 
Mr. Bordley’s youngest son, John Beal, who 
was the authoress’s father. 

This gentleman was a member of the Colonial 
Council and Judge in Admiralty, under the Pro- 
prietory Government of Maryland; but the 
rising difficulties between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies led him to retire to one of his 
estates, Wye Island, in Chesapeake Bay, where 
the greater portion of his latter days were spent, 
in the enjoyment of all the comforts of a wealthy 
and enlightened country gentleman. 

He was an enthusiastic agriculturist ; a well- 
read scholar, and a high-toned Christian gentle- 
man; and his daughter, in this charming 
“sketch” of his life and character, has admira- 
bly discharged a duty which she owed to his 
memory. 

The edition numbered one hundred copies; 
and we are deeply indebted to Edward Shippen, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, for the copy which we 
possess. 


3.—Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts. 
By George H. Moore. New York: D, Appleton & Co., 1866. 
Octavo, pp. iv, 256. Price $3. 

If there is one subject more than another 
which has been steadily and unblushingly mis- 
represented, during the past eighty or ninety 
years, it is the character and conduct of the 
earlier inhabitants of Massachusetts; and if the 
falsehoods which have been invented to conceal 
the every-day conduct of the earlier generations 
of her Freemen can be equaled by those which 
disfigure the History of any other People, ancient 
or modern, we have never met with any evidence 
of the fact. 

According to the Mythology of New England, 
the Fathers of Massachusetts were the veriest 
Saints on the earth—meek and lowly in spirit; 
loving God with all their hearts and their 
Neighbors as themselves; offering to those who 
had struck one cheek the privilege of hitting 
the other; and gracefully tendering to him who 
had stolen their coats an opportunity to carry 
away their cloaks also. As Christians, they are 
declared to have been more holy than Peter and 
Thomas, since they neither denied nor doubted ; 
as neighbors, they are held up as spotless pat- 
terns of Christian forbearance and love. If the 
stories of modern Massachusetts are true, they 
were more virtuous than any who preceded them, 
more tolerant than any of their contemporaries, 
more learned and influential than any who have 
succeeded them. Indeed, so righteous were they 
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so disinterested in every good word and work, so 
devoted to freedom of conscience and om 
from kingcraft, if the Massachusetts text-books 
are true, that the very hills up which they 
a to meeting, the very valleys which re- 
sounded with their nasal songs of praise, became 
holy ground; while the air they breathed loosened 
the bonds of the Slave and infused new life in 
him who had been oppressed. 

Such a community of Saints, if any such ever 

isted, could never have looked with the least 
allowance on a wrong to their fellow-men—as 
for slavery of mankind, we have the very best of 
Massachusetts testimony for supposing that these 
Fathers of the Bay Colony never allowed it to 
pollute the sacred soil on which they trod; that 
the earliest squeal of a Massachusetts darkey has 
always proclaimed the advent of an incipient 
“Freeman ;” and that ai/ who have breathed her 
air have been “equal before the law.” 


It has been the work of Mr. Moore, in the 
volume before us, to break a portion, at least, of 
this delusion. No Roundhead ever performed 
his iconoclastic labors with more zest or more 
thoroughly; nor was Aaron more completely 
stripped of his priestly garments in Mount Hor, 
because of his false ministrations at Meribah, 
than have been the false priests in this portion 
of the temple of modern New England’s idolatry, 
because of their abominations in the name of 
“ History.” 

In these Wotes the reader is carried back to 
the earliest days of the Colony; to the period 
when the bogus Israel of the seventeenth century, 
because there was less “straw” in the English 
ideal brickyards in which they labored, than 
they supposed they were entitled to, went into 
the wilderness ; as the genuine Israel had done, in 
the ante-Christian period of the world’s history. 

We have never heard that the impudent as- 
sumptions of these emigrants and of some of their 
descendants,— that they were God’s peculiar 
People ; a Nation on whom, en masse, had fallen 
the choicest of Heaven’s blessings and the mo- 
nopoly of exercising the Lord’s prerogatives on 
earth—were ever ratified by the Almighty, him- 
self, either by a pillar of cloud, by day, or a pillar 
of fire, by night, as had been the like claims 
which the other Israel had advanced in its ap- 
proach to Canaan; and we are very much dis- 
— to doubt that the terrible grandeur of 

inai has been eclipsed by the puny rhetorical 
displays, concerning the squatters on Plymouth 
Rock and Beacon fill, with which our Eastern 


Moseses, year after year, have been accustomed 
to enforce their pretensions to leadership among 
the. less-favored ones, outside of Massachusetts, 
among whom they have settled. 

Our business, in this place, however, is not to 
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test either the original claim of these pretenders 
to superior holiness or their pretensions to the 
successorship of the genuine Israel of old: we 
do not propose, even, to inquire how soon, like 
their assumed antitypes and predecessors in 
God’s favor, their, descendants will become the 
undoubted collectors of cast-off clothing and 
the sellers of dirty linen, in the Chatham-streets 
of yet unheard-of and unfounded cities, through- 
out the universe. It is rather our purpose to 
call attention to the fact that the Fathers of 
modern Massachusetts, the bogus Israel of whom 
we have spoken, were consistent in their preten- 
sions to superiority; that in imitation of the 
other Israel,—“ the original Jacob,’—they con- 
sistently regarded all other Nations on this Conti- 
nent, as mere tenants at will of the ground on 
which they dwelt, and liable to be removed and 
utterly destroyed, as noxious weeds are destroyed 
by a farmer, whenever THEY saw fit to enter on 
that labor. We desire to notice, also, the fact, 
that while they gravely considered themselves 
as the only Holy Ones then extant, they as inso- 
lently assumed that the Heathen had been given 
to them for “ an inheritance,” to the same extent 
that the Hittites and Amorites, the Canaanites 
and Perizzites of old, had been given to the other 
concern ; and that those Heathen were in posses- 
sion of no rights whatever, either social or 
political, which these intruders on the territory 
of some of their number were bound to recog- 
nize. 

With such notions of entee 
assumptions of authority from the Al 
was not long before these hungry refugees, in 
Massachusetts, like those in the Eastern wilder- 
ness, trumped up a reason for seizing the posses- 


and such 
mighty, it 


sions and the wives and little-ones of those 


among whom they had squatted; and in “ that 
“fatal year,” 1637, when the warlike Pequots, as 
nobly contending for their homes and their 
Nationality as any who have succeeded them, 
were ence and overcome, and exterminated, 
after the fashion of the genuine Israel, (Deuter- 
onomy xx. 13-18,) the bogus concern, in Massa- 
chusetts, had reached the utmost limit of its 
primitive glory; and was enabled to revel 
awhile, on the spoil of their enemies, which “ the 
Lord their God had given them.” 


Roger Williams, the illustrious outcast from 
the Bay Colony, indeed wrote from Providence 
to John Winthrop, in July, in that year, con- 
cerning the “ miserable droue of Adams degen- 
“erate seede,” which it had “againe pleased the 
“ Most High to put into [thei] hands,” claiming 
these unfortunate captives as “our brethren by 
“ nature,” and soliciting the privilege of “ keep- 
“ing & bringing vp of one of the children” 
which he had seen; and it is not less true that 
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in September and November following,—in how 
many other instances we know not,—the same 
pen was en te in addressing earnest remon- 
strances and protests, concerning the treatment 
of the overborne Indians, to the same cruel and 
relentless leader of the counterfeit Israel, in 
the Bay Colony. Poor Roger, however, wrote 
from the “ nest of vipers,” the inmates of which, 
one by one, had crept, with marks of bad usage 
on their backs, through the thickets and swamps 
of the wilderness, from the settlements in Mas- 
sachusetts ; and be | should those who had thus 
been found unwor y of places on the sacred 
hill-sides of that Colony, or on the sands of her 
wave-washed beach, then presume, no matter 
how humbly, to remonstrate and protest against 
the treatment of their “ inheritance,’ by the 
Moses of New England and the Israel whom he 
led? Why was not the cry from the tribe in 
Salem, that city of Peace, which went up to 
Boston at the same time, more worthy of their 
respect ; and who shall say that the request for 
“some boyes,” which was sent from the latter 
place, not for “keeping and bringing vp” after 
the Rhode Island fashion, but “for Bermudas,” 
was not much more “ considerable ”? 

The success of the experiment, in its military 
operations, and the consequencey of its trade in 


Roger Williams’s “brethren by nature,” with 
Bermuda and the West Indies, soon led the un- 
circumcised Israel of New England to take an 
additional step in its blasphemous progress, as 


the assumed successor of the house of Abraham. 

In December, 1641, the Code of Fundamentals, 
or Body of Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony 
in New Hngland was adopted, after the most 
careful deliberation; and the Ninety-first Article 
of that Code, recognizing the existence of 
Stavery in the Colony, provided, under the title 
of “ Liberties of forreiners and strangers,” that 
“there shall never be any bond slaverie, villinage 
“or captivitie amongst us unles it be lawfull 
“ captives taken in just warres, and such strangers 
“as willingly selle themselves or are sold to us. 
“And these shall have all the liberties and 
“Christian usages which the law of God estad- 
“lished in Israeli concerning such persons doeth 
“morally require.” There was a distinct Section, 
devoted to the “ Liberties of Servants,’ who were 
not “ sold to us,” either in Bermuda or in Guinea; 
but those who had been so “sold to us” were 
not, technically, styled “Servants ;” and they, 
therefore, needed a distinct provision. 

As “the law of God established in Israell,” 
concerning Slavery, was thus re-established by 
positive enactment, in the Israel of Massachu- 
setts, there need be no room for doubt respecting 
the intent and meaning of the Legislators, in the 
Bay Colony. 
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A Jew could be sold as a punishment for 
crimes committed, or he could sell himself; but 
he was never known as a“ Bond-man,” nor could 
the term of his servitude be- possibly extended, 
without his own consent, freely given before the 
Magistracy, beyond the beginning of the seventh 
year. (Haodus xxi.) He was called a“ Servant,” 
to distinguish him from those “ Forreiners and 
“Strangers” from whom only the Israelitish 
“ Bondmen” and “ Bondmaids” could be taken ; 
(Leviticus xxv. 44-46 ;) the last of whom, “and 
“ their families that were with them, WHICH THEY 
“BEGAT IN THE LAND,” unlike the “Servants,” 
were LEGALLY “an inheritance” for the Israel- 

| “itish children, and their Bondmen for ever.” 

| (verse 46.) For these being “ forreiners and stran- 

| “gers” taken from among “the heathen round 

| “about” Israel, (verse 45,) there was no seventh 

| year nor year of Jubilee; but, like the unfortu- 

| nate Negroes which the Desire carried into Mas- 
sachusetts, they enjoyed only the dreary “ liber- 
“ties” which were established by the Code of 
Moses, and were doomed to a life-long, hopeless, 
and degrading servitude. No Jew, even those 
sold as criminals, could be sold as “ Bond-ser- 
“vants;” (verse 39 ;) and as Aben Ezra and Jarchi 
have both said, only the heathen “forreiner and 
“stranger,” not the more favored “ Servants,” 
could be legally employed in a mean and dis- 
graceful occupation. 

With these facts before us, we can understand 
the character of the servitude which the Ninety- 
first Section of the Body of Liberties provided 
for the “ Forreiners and Strangers” referred to 
therein ; and we can understand, also, why no 
attempt appears to have been made to retain the 
captive male Pequots, as their slaves, when we 
read, (Leviticus xxv. 44,) that the heathen of the 
land in which the Israelitish people dwelt were 
not to be enslaved, but only those “that were 
“round about them”—the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites and Syrians, whose utter extermination 
had not been expressly ordered. 

But this Code of Fundamentals was passed 
and amended, leaving it, doubtless, just to the 
mind of the Israel of Massachusetts, whatever 
that might have been. Let us see how those 
holy men understood its provisions in their 
every-day practice. Did they steal men, women, 
and children any the less because of its passage ? 
Did the Mavericks of that day, or the Job Til- 
dens of a later period, cease to breed negroes, 
either as women breed canaries or men do hogs 
and horses—the former as amateurs, the latter 
as seekers of gain? Did they cease to buy and 
sell negroes, and exchange rum or Indians for 
them? Not they. 

I, In 1645, Governor Winthrop’s brother-in- 

| law thought “a warr with the Narragansett” 
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[anLims of the Colonists] “ is very considerable to 
“this. Plantation ;” just as the war with the 
Pequots, their ENEMIES, had been “ considera- 
« ble,” eight years before. Why? Just be- 
cause “we might easily haue men, woemen and 
“children enough to exchange for Moores, which 
“wilbe more gayneful pilladge for vs than we con- 
“ ceive?’ Why? “For Ido not sce how wee can 
“THRIVE ontill wee gett into a stock of SLAVES 
“ sufficient to doe all our Buistnes.” Slavery the 
foundation of Massachusetts thrift, under the 
Fathers!! What becomes, in this case, of that 
peculiar virtue, or that combination of virtues; 
invented by the elocutionists of New England, 
on which they have so constantly and so boldly 
based the success,—the slave-created success, 
—of Massachusetts; and not only the success 
of that Commonwealth, but that of such other 
parts of the Continent as have been sprinkled 
with the droppings of her sanctuary, even in 
their highest dilution ? 

But there is another feature in this business 
which is particularly noteworthy. 

Il. It will. be evident, even to the most casual 
reader of this volume, that the business of man- 
stealing, man-trading and man-driving, in the 
early days of Massachusetts, was a monopoly, 
retained and worked by the Colonial authorities, 
officially. It was the Government of the Colony 
who, officially, got up the wars, both that with 
the Pequots and that with the Narragansetts : 


it was the Government of the Colony who, offi- 
cially, disposed of the captives taken in those 
wars, at home and abroad: it was the Govern- 
ment of the Colony who, officially, credited on its 
Oash account, £397 13s. “ for 188 prisoners at war | 


“sold ;” who “sent [others] away by the Treas- 
“urer;” and who, under “Leiftenant Davenport,” 
hired out the black-skinned proceeds of still other 
portions of its unflinching aboriginal plunder, 
on the account of the Colony. When it shall 
be remembered that it was the same Colonial 
authorities who, during the same period, offi- 
cially framed and promulgated, and revised and 
re-promulgated, this Code of Fundamentals, it 
will be very evident to the reader that the sub- 
ject was not a new one to the Legislators; and 
if he will read that Code, it will also be evident 
that while they thus unwillingly recognized the 
“ Rights” of the great body of the Colonists they 
also carefully confirmed their own, already estab- 
blished, monopoly of man-stealing and mansell- 
ing; that, in truth, they were only the prede- 
cessors in insolence of those arrogant champions 
of “the Institution,’ who, within our own 
memory, have seemed to defy all law, human 
and divine, in the Federal Halls of Legislation, 
in their efforts to secure, more completely, their 
own “Rights” and their negroes’ Wrongs. 


| pull evenly together. 


| thought to be “ considerable.” 
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Can such men be properly held: up as exam. 
ples for us and. our children? Can anything but 
the most intense assurance, worthy the ofispring 
of such God-forsaken ‘men, point) to them as 
among those who held that an. men were “equal 
“before the law ?” We shall require more reasons 
than we have yet. heard, before we can believe so. 

III. But; in addition te the promotion of wars 
im order that the official monopoly in human 
flesh might be made still more certain and profit- 
able and the prosperity of the Colony be more 
permanently secured, like all others of their 
class, they wanted morE; and this they obtained 
when, by the erasure of the word “strangers” 
from the Ninety-first Section of the Code, it be- 
came unquestionably lawful In MassacHusErts, 
to hold those who were not “ strangers,’ in 
hopeless and life-long bondage. 

e are aware that modern Massachusetts has 
denied that natives of her soil have ever been 
held in egal bondage, within her boundaries ; 
that hereditary slavery never existed therein, with 
the sanction of her Law to support it. We are 
aware, however, that modern Massachusetts has 
made other averments.without sufficient author- 
ity j and we have been inclined to read for our- 
self and to judge for ourself, on this subject, as, 
we presume, modern Massachusetts has done, to 
some extent, at least. 

The question raised is one of fact; and a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Judicial Court of the State, 
either way, will not change it a hair’s breadth. 
Facts are stubborn things, as all mere theorists 
know, sorrowfully ; and Courts, even, have some- 
times been puzzled in their ludicrous attempts 
to make their theories and other persons’ facts 
That this is so, more than 
one Massachusetts Court has discovered; and 
History, that stern recorder of facts, has seri- 
ously damaged more than a dozen Puritanic 
reputations, the owners of which went to their 
rest, flattering themselves that, as Judges in the 
new Israel, they had done marvelously, in the 
Lord’s service. 

What are the facts in the case before us, which 
modern Massachusetts would have us believe are 
fictions ? 

In 1637, the Government monopoly in human 
flesh in the Bay Colony, was opened for the dis- 
posal of the captive Pequots; and, during the 
same year, “some boyes for Bermudas,’ were 
In the same 

ear, the official monopolists, through Captain 
ierce, shipped to Bermuda and the West Indies, 
divers of their noble victims, and received there- 
for, among other merchandise, some Wegroes. 
The trade was continued; and in 1639, the un- 
sold balance of the Negroes, which the official 


monopolists had on hand, were officially held for 
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hire, under “ Leiftenant Davenport,” one oft he 


Government’s servants. 

In the mean time the great body of the unofii- 
cial Colonists began to grow uneasy under “the 
“snap of the whip” which these official Slave- 
factors loved so well to handle; and they de. 
manded, but demanded in vain—what some of the 
subjects of the Hapsburgs have also since de- 
manded in vain—a written organic Law. The 
arrogance which is the result of unbridled au- 
thority, is the same everywhere; and the Govern- 
ment of the Bay Colony, with both the reins 
and the whip in its hands, like the more modern 
European Despots, evidently saw nothing among 
the asserted rights of the great body of the 
Colonists—“ the poor “ whites” of Massachusetts 
—which it considered that 1r was bound to re- 
cognize, 

Indeed, in the words of Mr. Moore, “ Never 
“were the demands of a free people eluded by 
“their public seryants with more of the contor- 
“tions as well as the wisdom of the serpent ;” 
but, as we have seen, in December, 1641, the 
Code of Fundamentails,with its Ninety-first article, 
on “ Liberties of Forreiners and Strangers,” defin- 
ing the extent and character of “ bond slaverie” 
in the Colony, was unwillingly promulgated by 
the Magistracy. 

Does any one suppose that the very hands 
which had drawn the Pequots into strife, for the 
sole purpose of stealing and enslaving them ; which 
had inhumanly separated husbands and wives, 
parents and children, and sent each to the best 
market; which had received kidnapped Negroes 
in exchange for overpowered Indians ; which had 
sold men, and women, and children, Indians and 
Negroes, as heartlessly and avariciously as any 
Factor in more modern Guinea,—we say, does any 
one suppose that these hands were well qualified 
to frame Bodies of Liberties for, any one, much 
less for those who were their victims and the 
assumed sources of their prosperity? Does any 
one imagine that such a body as this Magistracy 
—of whose tyranny even Winthrop, one of their 
number, bears evidence-—would yield a particle 
of “Liberty” to the “forreiners and strangers” 
whom they had trafficked in so many years, of 
whom they still held numbers in bondage, and 
without ao degradation, the opinion had long 
been entertained that there could be no prosperity 
in the Colony ?* Most CERTAINLY NOT; YET 
THESE VERY SLAVE-FACTORS WERE THOSE WHO 
ENACTED THIS Code of Fundamentals, this Body 
of Liserttss !! 

But what is the fact concerning this particu- 
lar Ninety-first Section, in which the Slave- 
factors of the Bay Colony provided for the 


t into a stock 
tter to Win- 


* “T do not see how wee can thrive vatill wee 
“of slaves sufficient to doe all our buisines.”»—~ 
throp, ante pp. 49, 50. 
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“ Liberties of forreiners and strangers?” Simply 
this: “nothing more.” It recognized, in Law, 
what had exieted before only by Arbitrary Au- 
thority, wirHouT Law—the Right of one man, 
in Massachusetts, to buy and sell another man, 
residing in the same Colony; and to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, within the same Colony, 
without his consent. It re-established the long- 
since abrogated Mosaic Code—its framers could 
find no better license than that, for their unholy 
monopoly in human flesh;—and it gave legal 
authority to these official Negro-factors, to do 
what they had dared to do, before that memorable 
Oode of Fundamentals was graciously promul- 
gated by the Slave Oligarchy of Massachusetts, 
A because theirs were the Might and the 


As we have said, the Puritanic Negro-drivers 
of Massachusetts framed and enacted this Code: 
the great body of the Colonists were soothed: 
the “forreiners and strangers” were consigned, 
for the first time, to a hopeless legal servitude. 
Nothing more could have been expected from 
such Legislators, under such circumstances—the 
Colonists compelled the concessions which they 
secured; but the unhappy Bondmen having no 
one to look after their “ Liberties,’ could have 
expected nothing less than another rivet in their 
fetters, and they obtained nothing more, from 
those who had already proved their entire fitness 
for the detestable office which they filled with so 
energetic a snap of their whips. 

There is no reason to suppose that what, prior 
to the promulgation of the Code, had been shame- 
lessly and openly carried on in the Colony, with- 
out authority in law, was either discontinued or 
abridged after that Code had given to it both 
legality and worldly respectability. If Mr. Mave- 
rick became weary of his beastly attempts to 
improve the breed of his negroes, by crossing 
Plebeian and Patrician blood, (JosszELyN, 28) 
Job Tilden, and how many others we know not, 
were evidently ready to continue the experiment; 
(Barry’s Hanover, 175;) and the African slave- 
trade, with ALL its outrages and horrors, flour- 
ished under this Code—this ancient Puritanic 
“covenant with hell”—as it has seldom flour- 
ished since that period. 

At length, in the progress of events, this Oode 
required amendment, inasmuch as these official 
Negro-factors found themselves surrounded by 
those who were neither “forreiners” nor “strang- 
“ers? the market value of whose flesh, and 
blood, and sinews, had already excited their 
cupidity, evidently because it was thought to be 
“ considerable”’—young negroes, born in their 
houses, concerning whose Bondage there were 
reasonable doubts in Lavw, since they were neither 
“ forreiners” nor “strangers,” prisoners of war 
nor sellers of themselves into Slavery. 
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There is no doubt that little darkies, like other 
little animals, had often found places on the offi- 
cial shambles of this modern Israel, under the 
general authority of the resuscitated Law of 
Moses, contained in the Ninety-first Section of 
the Code; but the word “strangers,” in the text 
of that Section, seemed rather out of place, the 
official Slave-factors probably conceived, notwith- 
standing the little curly-headed negroes who frol- 
icked innocently before the doors of the monopo- 
lists, could not appreciate the “ Liberties” which 
possibly belonged to them, would find plenty of 
purchasers, and add materially to the incomes of 
their black-skinned mothers’ white-skinned whip- 
PeThe Logiel fi 1 

e islative pruning-knife was prompt 
drawn, a Legislative Negro-drivers of the 
Colony as promptly cut off that unsightly por- 
tion of Section Ninety-one, leaving not even a 
stump to keep alive the remembrance of that 
freedom which, in the first Code, had been re- 
served to the natives of the Colony ; and, thence- 
forth, there was no limit found in that celebrated 
Instrument, to those who might become Slaves 
to the Puritanic Fathers of Massachusetts—chil- 
dren and parents, natives and “forreiners,” fol- 
lowing each other, in regular succession of de- 
grading and unrighteous servitude. 

The practice of hereditary slavery was thus 
recognized in Law, as slavery itself had been 
recognized in 1641; and every bar which might 
possibly obstruct the projects of the Puritanic 
Slave Oligarchy, was thus removed from the 
Statute Books of the Colony. 

We see no reason to suppose that hereditary 
slavery had not existed in the Colony, long before 
this Code recognized it in Law; but, like Slave 
itself in its earlier days in Massachusetts, it 
probably existed only under the law of Might 
against the Right, of the strong against the weak. 
One example will suffice to show the reason for 
this supposition, although there are many others. 

Unless Mr. Maverick was prompted, in 1639, 
by a merely beastly whim, which is not prob- 
alta, his desire “to have a breed of Negroes” 
from a Royal dam must have originated in the 
superior marketable qualities of such a breed ;* 
and we have, in that case, a recognition of the 
assumed right of ownership in a master to the 
offspring of his female slaves, two years anterior 
to the promulgation of the first Code and many 
more before others than captives and “ strangers”’ 
could have been legally reduced to “ bond-slaverie” 
in the Colony of Massachusetts-Bay. 


* That “ breeds” of Negroes were points which were noticed 
by the Puritanic connoisseurs, in the shambles and on the 
auction-block, at Boston, see the advertisement of an expected 
Negro child, “‘of a good breed,” from The Independent Chron- 
icle, Boston, December 14, 21, and 28, 1780, copied by Mr. 
Moore. (Notes, 208.) 
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Whatever may have been the practise in the 
Colony, prior to the Amendment of the Code, 
we are not left to conjecture what it was after 
that Amendment was effected; and those who 
assume to deny the legality of hereditary slavery 
in the Colony, are left to reconcile, if they are 
correct, the open and unchallenged defiance of 
Law, both human and divine, by the Puritan 
Fathers of Massachusetts, with the assumed 
Virtues of those Fathers, of which we have 
heard so much, whenever one of their descend- 
ants has opened his mouth. 

As we have said, we are not left in doubt con- 
cerning the practise of the Fathers, wnder the 
amended Oode, in enslaving the offspring of 
females who were Slaves, from the period of that 
Amendment until the disappearance of Slaves 
from the Commonwealth, at the close of the last 
Century. 

In June, 1666, the Rev. John Davenport, in a 
letter to the younger John Winthrop, spoke of 
the baptism of Slaves “borne in the house, or 
“bought with monie,”’ (?- 59,) without appearing 
to consider them a novelty or to suppose that Mr. 
Winthrop would thus consider them. This is 
the more remarkable, as it was written within 
six years after the appearance of what is sup- 
posed to be the first edition of the amended 
Code ; and because Mr. Winthrop was a resident 
of a distant Colony and, ener not well ac- 
quainted with the novelties which were then 
appearing in Boston. 

In October, 1704, Gurdon Saltonstall, a native 
of Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard, and 
one of the most learned and most influential men 
in New England, in a case laid before the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, concerning a fugitive 
Slave, said, “ According to the Jaws and constant 
“practice of this colony and all other planta- 
“tions, (as well as by the civil law) such persons 
“as are born of negro bond-women are themselves 
“in like condition, that is, born in servitude. Nor 
“ can there be any precedent in this government, 
“or any of her Majesty’s plantations, produced 
“to the contrary.””—(pp. 24, 25. 

Mr. Saltonstall also produced what seems to 
us an unanswerable argument, as further evi- 
dence on this subject—the fact that Mulattoes 
were among the Slaves, notwithstanding it was 
notorious that they were held as such only by 
the title of their Mothers’ Bondage. 

In 1708, Governor Dudley made an official 
Report on Slaves, the Slave-trade, etc., to the 
Board of Trade, in which he stated that “in 
“Boston there are 400 negro servants, one half 
“of whom were born here,’ (p. 26, note.) 

n November, 1716, a Petition was presented 
to the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
without challenge or contradiction, in which 
the Petitioner describes himself as the “ son of a 
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“ FreEMAN, [or Citizen of the Colony] by a Ser- 
“vant Woman, and has been sold as a Slave ;” 
and prays that his owner, who is willing to 
manumit him, may be permitted to do so without 


giring rm Bonds required in such cases, (pp. 
’ 


In 1731, The N. H. Weekly Journal, No. 267, 
contains an advertisement of “a likely negro 
“woman about 19 years and a child of about six 
“ months of age, to be sold together or apart,”’(p.70.) 

In 1773, the town of Leicester instructed her 
Representative in the General Court, among 
other means for extinguishing Slavery, to urge 
“that every negro child that shall be born after 
“the enacting such law should be free at the 
“same age that the children of white people 
“are”—a clear indication that children of ‘if. 
ferent colors were not then “equal before the 
“law,” in Massachusetts: indeed it proves that 
negro children were not then “ free,” on attaining 
their majority, (p. “— 

In 1776, Doctor Gordon, the widely-known 
Historian, in one of his Letters, dated Roxbury, 
September 21st of that year, while urging the 
adoption of measures for the liberation of Slaves, 
said, “Let the descendants of the Africans born 
“among us, be viewed as free-born ;’’—conclusive 
evidence that those “ descendants” were not tlren 
considered “ free-born,” (p. 177.) 

In 1777, when the n themselves, prayed 
for Legislative relief from bondage, they prayed 
that “their children (who were born in this land 
“ of liberty) may not be held as Slaves after —_ 
“arrive at the age of twenty-one years”—whic 
prayer would have been needless had they not 
been considered and treated as Slaves, at the 
date of that Petition, (pp. 27,181.) 

In January, 1782, the celébrated Nathaniel 
Jennison sent a Petition to the General Court 
for relief in the action instituted by his Slave, 
Quock Walker; and he used therein these words: 
“That your Memorialist having been possessed 
“of Ten Negro Servants, most of whom were born 
“in his family, some of them young and helpless, 
“others old and infirm, is now informed,’ etc., 
(p. ie 

In 1799, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts formally decided a negro girl born in 
the Province in 1759, to have been “the legal 
“Slave of a citizen of Massachusetts, from 1765 
“to 1776,” (p. 24.) 

Thus, not only, if modern Massachusetts is cor- 
rect, did these God-fearing, man-respecting, tole- 
rant, freedom-seeking, liberty-loving Fathers of 
that Colony*—Pilgrim and Puritanic,—live in 

* In ascribing these qualities to the oot body of the Fathers 
of Massachusetts, we are following the programme made by 
some of their descendants. If we read History correctly, and 
we think we do on this subject, at least, the true character of 


the great majority of these Fathers was exactly the reverse of 
that ascribed to them in the Text. 
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open, general defiance of their own Laws and of 
the Laws of Humanity, from December, 1641, 
until 1780; but they thus lived, a community of 
outlaws—we call. such persons, “ Pirates”— 
without a single reminder from any one, that they 
were violating a human Law; and with only a 
a occasional rebuke from such as Eliot, and 
Williams, and Sewall, as violators of the Laws of 
Humanity and those of God. 

It is, indeed, true that the victims had no 
standing in the Colonial Courts, and could not, 
therefore, appeal to those Courts for a redress of 
their wrongs; yet there were, occasionally, 
honest, earnest, and capable men, such as those 
we have named, who had such a standing, and 
were not indisposed to occupy it, whenever the 
existing Laws permitted them to hope for suc- 
cess. 

We are constrained, therefore, to believe that 
modern Massachusetts has libeled her Fathers 
more grossly than have any others; that those 
Fathers, bad as they were in their intolerant 
selfishness, were NOT open and unchallenged 
PRACTICAL violators of the Laws of the Colony, 
during a hundred and thirty-nine years; and, 
sustained in this peutienien point by a fair inter- 

retation of her Laws, as written by Moses and 
er own Secretary, and by the constant practice, 
under those Laws, of her own citizens, we are 
satisfied that hereditary slavery was established 
by Law, in Massachusetts, as stated in this volume. 

These Fathers, Pilgrim and Puritan, were 
only men. Why, then, should they not be 
allowed to have the passions of men? Wh 
should not they be examined and measured, both 
in their motives and in their actions, as other 
men of that period are examined and measured ? 
Why should they be considered, historically, 
now-a-days, as demi-gods, while History tells us 
they were not demi-gods? Why should a supe- 
riority of motive and a righteousness of conduct 
be ascribed to them, which belonged not to 
other men, and which History tells us belonged 
not to them ? 

IV. But the Fathers of Massachusetts—slave- 
holders, slave-dealers, slave-breeders, as they 
were—were not content with their performances 
among their Indian captives and Negro bond- 
men, in New England: they must needs seek 
gain in a wider field of operations. 

In 1646, legal authority was given to seize 
peaceable and unsuspecting Indians whose tribes 
were at peace with the Colony, and to ship them 
to foreign markets for exchange for Negroes. 
(Plymouth Records, ix. 71.) 

In 1658, two unprotected warre children, 
whose parents, Quakers, had been banished 
from the Colony, were ORDERED TO BE SOLD IN 
Vrrernta oR Barsapors; (Bishop’s N. H. 
Judged, 85,) but, as “none was willing to take 
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“or oarry them,’ the intended official specula- 


tion failed. anne 190; Sewel’s History of the 
i. 278. 


The Christian Indians, also,—those who had 
always been friendly with the Colonists, and 
who had embraced Christianity,—were stolen 
and sent away to « foreign market; but, strange 
as it may appear, in this ease, the Spaniards and 
Moors, “ whither the vessel went, would not buy 
“them,” and they were abandoned at Tangiers, 
for the want of an ‘appreciative market. (Com- 
pare Eliot's letter to Boyle, Nov. 27, 1683, and 
Mather’s Magnalia, Book III., Part III., with the 
narrative of shipment, per Capt. Sprague, DRAKE, 
224.). ‘Puritan New-England— the Reformed 
Church in the Wilderness—taught its duty to 
Protestant Christian proselytes, by Papal Spain 
and Mohammedan Moors! Massachusetts official 
man-stealers openly rebuked by the Algerines 
and Tripolitans!! Where is thy blush, oh! 
shameless, falsifying, modern Massachusetts ? 

In 1675-6, the Indians of Maine were kid- 
napped, in time of Peace, and shipped to foreign 
parts, for sale as slaves—by legal authority and 
without challenge. 

VY. But it was not alone in these respects that 
the slave-holders of Puritanic Massachusetts 
furnished precedents for the worst forms of 
American, or Algerine, or Guinea slavery. 

1. The Confederated Colonies of New-England, 
“in which Massachusetts was the ruling Col- 
“ony,” furnished, in 16438, “ the original of the 
. Ya Slave-Law provision, which is in the 
“ Federal Constitution,” (pp. 27, 28;) and the 
same power carefully protected its property in 
Slaves, three years later, by opening a corre- 
prea on the subject with the Dutch au- 
thorities at Hartford, and by subsequently pro- 
viding, by Treaty with the same power, for the 
rendition of any fugitives who should seek 
shelter from their masters, among the subjects 
of the States-General, (p. 28.) 


2. They prevented and hindered the Instruc- 
tion of their Slaves, even in Religious subjects, 
(pp. 37, note, 79, 249 ;) just as Virginia has more 
seonneay imprisoned a female for teaching Ne- 
groes their duty to God and Men. 


3.. Marriages of Negroes were obstructed and 
often denied; and this was sustained by Custom 
and Usage as well as by Law; (p. 55;) while, in 
1758, a child of Slaves who had never been mar- 
ried according to any of the forms prescribed by 
the Laws of the Colony, was declared, by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, to have 
been no bastard, (Quincy’s Reports, 30, note,)—a 
virtual declaration, by that distinguished tribu- 
nal, that on that subject, at least, all men were 
not then “eqnal before the law,’ in Massachu- 
setts. 
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4. Families were separated—husbands from 
wives, parents from children, &e. 

Doctor Belknap says “negro children were 
“considered an incumbrance in a family; and 
“when weaned, were given away like puppies ;” 

Mass. Hist. Soc. Collection, 1., iv., 200;) and Mr. 

oore tells us “they were frequently public] 
“advertised ‘to be given away,’—sometimes wit 
“the additional inducement of a sum of money 
“to any one who would take them off,” (p. 57.) 

5. Free negroes were not permitted “to enter- 
“tain any servants of their own color in their 
“houses, without permission of their respective 
“masters or mistresses;” (p. 61;) and they were 
not permitted to enter the Militia, so obnoxious 
was their presence to the ancestors of some of 
those who now pretend that Massachusetts has 
ever been true to “the spirit of Freedom,” (pp. 60, 
61.) 

6. Slaves were variously considered as “ per- 
“sons” and as “personal estate,” at different pe- 
riods and under different circumstances, although 
the latter seems to have generally prevailed, (pp. 
62-65.) They were “persons,” we have no 
doubt, when their owners could gain by counting 
them as “persons;” and they were, doubtless, 
“property” when those owners ordinarily 
“snapped the whip” over them, or bought and 
sold them in the market or on the auction block. 

7. Slaves were denied Baptism, probably be- 
cause it was supposed to work their Freedom, 
(pp. 58, 59,)—so much are the Fathers entitled to 
places among the Apostles of Liberty ;—and it 
was probably denied, also, because it would en- 
title them to Church membership, if not to citi- 
zenship, in the Colony, (pp. 94-96, note,)—a condi- 
tion to which they could never be admitted, 
among the Puritan Fathers of the Colony. 

8. Slaves had no legal right to acquire prop- 
erty of any kind, in Massachusetts—not even the 
white servants of these avaricious, Puritanic 
Slave-factors were permitted “to give, sell, or 
“truck any commodity whatsoever without 
“Jieense from their Masters, during the time of 
“their service, under pain of fine, or corporeal 
“ punishment, at the discretion of the Court, as 
“the offence shall deserve;” (Mass. Laws, Hd. 
1672, p. 104, quoted p. 103;) why then should a 
dark-skinned “Bond-slave’ have any greater 
privilege, even for the purpose of purchasing his 
own Freedom? Whatever either of these classes 
obtained, either by extra work, or by gift, or by 
the natural increase of their pigs or their poul- 
try, belonged to the Master, and could not be sold 
by the servant, under any circumstances, or for 
any purpose. Not a solitary ray of hope was 
there for the self-emancipation of a Massachu- 
setts Negro. Not an opportunity was there for 
him to work his Freedom in such a hide-bound 


| Community. 
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9. Slaves. were not legally vested with even 
the right of Lirz, in Massachusetts, (pp. 52, 97- 
102;) any more than he was in Israel, whose 
laws, re-enacted, formed the corner-stone of 
American Slavery, as formally laid by the Puri- 
tanic Fathers of Massachusetts, in 1641; and 
which, at all times, formed the standard of the 
Master’s rights in the premises, (pp. 100-102.) 

It is indeed true, that in one case a Master 
seems to have been arrested and tried on a charge 
of “Killing his Negro;? but it is equally true 
that in that case nothing seems to have been left 
of the evidence or the record of the Court to tell 
us of the exact result. Although it is known 
that the master unsparingly punished his Negro, 
and that the Negro died im consequence of that 
punishment, little else beside that information and 
the tradition of the acquittal of the brutal Master 
by a Jury of the Colony, seems to have been saved 
+indeed, all concerned at the time of the mur- 
der, whether as principals or accessories, seem 
to have followed the alleged example of the mur- 
dered Slave, and swallowed their tongues, so com- 
pletely does the matter appear to have been cov- 
ered and concealed. 

10. No member of the Southern States ever 
resisted the legal abolition of practical slavery 
with more tenacity and perseverance than did 
the members of the Colony and State of Massa- 
chusetts, from the beginning of that “ Institu- 
“tion,” in her territory, until its decease. 

We have not room to follow Mr. Moore in his 
elaborate and thoroughly fortified recital of the 
various fruitless attempts at legal Emancipation 
in Massachusetts: the record, however, bears 
such remarkable testimony against the Fathers 
and Grandfathers of modern Massachusetts, that 
we fear that if, as seems to be the prevailing 
opinion among the natives of that State, to- 
day, a current of Godliness had really flowed 
from the Puritan and Pilgrim Fathers, making 
any of their descendants more holy, and, 
consequently, more worthy, than were the de- 
scendants of the Dutchmen hereabouts, that cur- 
rent must have been lost in the quagmire of Pro- 
slavery, in which Massachusetts wallowed during 
the last half of the Eighteenth century ; and that 
the character of modern Massachusetts is now 
no better, its blood no purer, its superiority, in 
any respect, no clearer, than are those of the de- 
scendants of less talked-of, although equally 
honest, ancestors. 

At length, what the Legislature dared not do 
from fear of its Constituencies, was partially 
effected by more indirect and more questionable 
means, through the Judiciary; and practical 
Slavery gradually disappeared in Massachusetts ; 
but the hatred to the Negro was not less preva- 
lent, throughout the State, because the clank of 
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disturbed the quiet of the Common, nor increased 
the interest which clustered around the Auction- 
block, in State-street. 

VI. In 1778, when framing her first proposed 
Constitution, sLAVE-HOLDING Massachusetts ex- 
cepted from the franchise “ Negroes, Indians 
“and molattoes,’” Bond and Free; and Doctor 
Gordon, the historian of the Revolution, was 
dismissed from his office of Chaplain of the 
House, because he insisted that all men should 
be “ equal before the Law.” 

In March, 1788, rrez Massachusetts enacted 
a Statute excluding from her territory every 
Negro who approached her boundaries, except 
those whom, by compact with other States, she 
had bound herself to receive; and she imposed 
upon those unfortunates who dared thus.to seek 
a home within her borders, a penalty of im- 
prisonment and whipping, to be repeated every 
ten days in case of contumacy, without regard 
to age or sex, (pp. 228-230.) 

VII. Only one other instance will be given of 
the peculiar “Spirit of Freedom” which Massa- 
chusetts has displayed ; but that occurred within 
the memory of living men. 

The State Paper, The Massachusetts Mercury, 
No, 22, Vol. xvi, Boston, September 16, 1800, 
officially notified One hundred and sixty-four 
Negroes and seventy-six Mulattoes and Indians, 
many of them residents of years’ standing, and 
all free, to leave the State, on or before the tenth 
of October following; in default of which the 
same punishment was ordered as was imposed 
on strangers proposing to settle in the State, by 
the Act of March, 1788, last referred to, (pp. 
230-237, 

Thus Massachusetts. spake, thus she acted, 
when her duty, to both God and man, urged her 
te be just and fear not. 

But there are various other matters, incidental 
to the main subject, which find places in this 
remarkable volume. 

“The Freedom suits,” in which the relations 
of Master and Slave, both those founded on the 
Law of England, on the revised Code of Funda- 
mentals, on the Charter of the Province, and on 
the Constitution of 1780, were judicially deter- 
mined, are thoroughly discussed ; (pp. 111-124, 
209-215 ;) the character of the Royal Instruc- 
tions to the Colonial Governors of Massaehu- 
setts, concerning the Slave-trade, are ventilated 
somewhat to the injury of Mr. Jefferson’s recital 
in the Declaration of Independence, (p. 132;) the 
leadership of New York in the early Revolution- 
ary movements, is fully recognized; and the 
dullness of Massachusetts in her study of the 
lesson of “ Non-importation,” which New York 
had placed before her, is duly noticed, (p. 133 ;) 
the statistics of Slavery, in Massachusetts, are 


the shackles and the snap of the whip no longer | examined; and “ the way of putting it,” by one 
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of the historians of that State, is good-naturedly 


exposed ; (pp. 49-51 ;) thetariff on Negroes taken 
into the Colony, and the drawback allowed on 
Negroes exported therefrom, are noticed ; (pp. 
59, 60 ;) the trade between Guinea and Massa- 
chusetts, both before and after 1780, is illus- 
trated with some curious documents and refer- 
ences, descriptive of the traffic by Massachusetts 
merchants, in human-flesh, (pp. 65-69;) the 
views of James Otis, on the Rights of Negroes, 
are compared with those of John Adams, (pp. 
109-111 ;) the real character of the Somerset 
case is displayed, (pp. 115-117;) etc. Mr. 
Moore also refers to the Conspiracies of the 
Massachusetts Negroes—one of them, in con- 
junction with the lar troops, “to drive the 
“ Liberty Boys to the devil,” (pp. 129-131 ;) to 
Deacon Benjamin Colman, who, in 1775, de- 
clared that Boston was “the first port on this 
“Continent that. began the Slave-trade ;” and 
who also declared the closing of the port, under 
the Boston Port Bill, as a noteworthy « Provi- 
“dence,” if not a “ judgment of God,” (pp. 146, 
147 ;) to Negroes, as captives in war, (pp. 149- 
176 ;) to the rejection of the proposed Constitu- 
tion of 1778, (pp. 191-196 ;) to the Constitution 
of 1780, and its relations to the Abolition of 
Slavery—showing that it was powerless, on that 
subject—(pp. 200-209 ;) to the process by which 
the employment of Slaves in Massachusetts was 
rendered hazardous and unprofitable, (pp. 209- 
215 ;) to the attempt, in 1821, of the General 
Court of the State to make still more stringent 
laws than the unrepealed Statute of March, 
1788, for the purpose of excluding Free Negroes, 
strangers, from that State, (pp. 238-241 ;) and, 
last, but not least in importance, to the fact that 
the Slave Code of Massachusetts, promulgated in 
1641, and subsequently amended, remained, unre- 
pealed, on her Statute.books until it was “ accom- 
“plished by the votes of South Carolina and 
“ Georgia,” a few months since, “when the grand 
“ Constitutional Amendment terminated tt for 
“ever throughout the limits of the United States,’ 
(p. 242.) ; J 

There are one or two other subjects in this 
volume to which we desire to call the attention 
of our readers. 

The first of these is the glorious records of 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, concerning 
Slavery, when compared with that of the official 
Puritanic persecutors of the Baptists and Quakers, 
whose action was thus recorded, on the same 
subject. 

In 1652, the Commissioners of Providence and 
Warwick, in session at Warwick, forbade the 
holding of Slaves within the Colony ; and pro- 
vided for the punishment of those who should 
assist in enslaving another ; (pp. 73, 74.) 

In 1688, the Society of Friends, at German- 
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town, prepared a Minute on the same ep ry 
which was transmitted, successively, as is their 
habit, to the Monthly Meeting at Dublin, to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Philadelphia, and to the 
Yearly Meeting at Burlington—(pp. 74-78)—in 
all of which bodies, however, it was treated 
with tenderness. 

The second subject is the curious—we had al- 
mostsaid laughable—instance of the author’s ideas 
of a “ divided Sovereignty ;” (p. 154.) He might 
just as appropriately have interpolated into such 
a work as this, an essay on white blackbirds, or 
one on perpetual motion, as this on the charac- 
ter of ae Massachusetts, in 1776. 
Besides, we shall be happy to see a good author- 
ity or two,—in this case he offers no evidence,— 
and hear a good reason or two, for believing 
that Sovereignty can be divided, anywhere. 

The third is the equally unhappy use which 
Mr. Moore has made of Mr. Froude, as a guide 
in his raid on Calvinism. Our author, in this 
adventure, reminds us of a few lines which we 
read, when a boy, respecting the blind leading 
the blind, and where they landed—Mr. Moore’s 
memory, and our readers’, will supply all the 
details of that affair. 

Concerning the utility of publishing such an 
expose as this work contains, there seem to be 
two opinions, at least. 

The first is that of The Springfield Republican 
and The Boston Traveller, which frankly admit 
the importance of cutting a few inches from 
the lofty stilts on which modern Massachusetts 
has stalked around the country, during the past 
seventy or eighty years, especially when “the 
“ Fathers” and their doings have been spoken 
of. The second is that of Zhe Independent, and 
of some zealous, transplanted New England 
journalists, nearer home than Boston, by whom 
the work is characterized as a libel, the author 
as “a Copperhead,’—whatever that may be,— 
and his motives as wicked in the extreme. 

We look upon it from yet another stand-point. 
It is a question of History, whether ancient 
Massachusetts was or was not a pleasant home 
for the oppressed, both political and religious ; 
and it is equally a question of History, whether 
or not she was ever a nursery of man-stealers and 
man-enslavers ;—whether or not the clanking of 
Bond-men’s shackles, the snap of the Driver’s 
whip, the persuasive eloquence of the Slave-fac- 
tor’s vendor, the fine taste of Puritanic Connois- 
seurs in human live-stock, as they examined the 
fine points of the victims standing on the auction- 
block, and the shrieks of the Fugitives relieved 
with the barkings of the blood-hounds and the 
curses of their masters, ever added to the interest 
of passing events within her borders. 

The men of modern Massachusetts deny that 
chat State ever gave legal sanction to slavery, in 
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any form ; and some of them, with an arrogance 
which’ has evidently come down from “the 
“Fathers,” have claimed for Massachusetts, and 
for themselves, on that assumption, a pre-emi- 
nence to which many have supposed that neither 
are entitled.* It is for History, therefore, to can- 
vass this claim, and either to stamp it as genu- 
ine or to condemn it as spurious ;—to give to 
Massachusetts men, everywhere, a clear warrant 
of superiority by virtue of a more righteous an- 
cestry, or to reduce them to the level of other 
men of like virtues and abilities with them- 
selves. 

The author of this volume, with a courage 
which is honorable to him, has undertaken to 
give us the exact truth of the matter, as the Re- 
cords of the Past have preserved it. He has 
labored patiently, as the extent of his research 
and the number and character of his authorities, 
clearly indicate: he has labored dispassiouately, 
as the rigid coldness of his narrative, baczed by 
the authorities, fully proves: he has labored 
effectively, as is proved by the absence of any 
but carping criticisms, and by the extreme back- 
wardness of all competent Massachusetts meu in 
the work of disproving its statements. 

As we have seen, Mr. Moore has fully accoi- 
plished what he set out todo. The teachings of 
History, on the claims of modern Massachusetts, 
have been fully noticed; and his conclusions 
thereon are calmly presented, as such important 
subjects should be, for the instruction of the 
world. Those teachings, it is true, do not sus- 
tain the pretensions of modern Massachusetts, 
either concerning “the Fathers’ or themselves ; 
yet they are full, authentic, and authoritative; 
and we do not see how the claimants to superi- 
ority, oes the Bay State, can maintain 
the eleva position, Shove their neighbors, 
which they have so long and so insolently at- 
tempted to occupy. 

The book is beautifully printed, by John F. 'lrow, 
and we commend it to the notice of our readers. 


4.—The Age of Louis XIV. By Henri Martin. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth Paris Edition by Mary L. Booth. In two 
Volumes. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co., 1865. Octavo, pp. 
xxii, 563 ; viii. 543. 

The Decline of the French Monarchy. By Henri Martin. 
Translated from the Fourth Paris Edition. By Mary L. Booth. 
In two volumes. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co., 1800. Oc- 
tavo, xvi, 546 ; viii. 623. 


The History of France, by M. Martin, of which 
these form the concluding volumes, is so well 


east following are specimens of these pretensions to superi- 


y “ From the earliest days, Massachusetts had taken up a po- 
a sition on the subject of slavery in advance of every other 
dation in Christendom,”’~-Stavens’s Anthony Burns, 231. 

* “If others trot after the Bay horse, it is simply because Mas- 
” sachusetts means always to keep on the right road, and, by 

unerring instinct, knows the way.”—CHARLES SUMNER’S 
Speech at Worcester, September 14, 1865. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


‘known to the great body of our readers that wo 


have no occasion to describe it for their informa- 
tion: for. that of the few who are unacquainted 
with it, we notice it more fully. 

Its author, one of the most accomplished 
scholars in Europe, after a severe training for 
the task in the preparation of a history of the 
kingdom, from the earliest period, which: was 
designed to serve as an introduction to ‘Uhiers’ 
History of the French Revolution, commenced 
the preparation of another work which should 
be considered a standard history of his country. 

Twenty years were spent on this new. and 
commendable undertaking; and. every known 
original authority on tho subject was impressed 
into the service—even the Archives of the King- 
dom, generally withheld from the historical stu- 
dent, were thrown open for his inspection and 
usefully employed. In 1855, the work was 
completed; and it was received by the literary 
public, in France, with entire satisfaction; even 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
—a most accurate and fastidious critic—awarded 
to it the unusual and <istinguished honor of the 
Great Gobert Prizo of Ten thousand francs, 
as the most learned, and the French Academy, 
the highest literary authority, pronounced it the 
most eloquent, historical work on France. 

Four editions have been demanded, and the 
learned author has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to revise and, in some por- 
tions, to entirely re-write the work; and the 
Fourth edition, in sixteen volumes, with one of 
Index, is now considered as completing the 
author’s labors. 

The plan adopted by M. Martin, in the prope. 
ration of this great work, was peculiar. He 
divided his subject into eight distinct parts, or 
series—Ancient France, France in the Middle 
Ages, The English Wars, etc.—each complete in 
itself; and to oach of these he appropriated two 
volumes of his work, while a seventeenth, which 
is an elaborate analytical Index of the whole,’ 
completed the undertaking. ' 

The voluines before us form the seventh and 
eighth of M. Martin’s parts—it was considered’ 
most advisable, wo suppose, to re-prodace, first, 
those which related to the most modern periods 
of the French Monarchy—and they have been’ 
translated by Miss Mary L. Booth, whose un- 
tiring industry, entire capability, and conscien- 
tious fidelity are so well known to our readers— 
M. Martin stamping the undertaking with his 
approval by welien for it a special Introduc-* 
tion to the Aierican reader. 

In view of the decisions of the two Acade- 
mies in Paris, to which we have referred, our: 
readers will not expect anything from our pen, 
concerning the merits of the original work— 
the trivial errors into which the author has 
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fatlen, in treating of the merely incidental sub- 
ject of the American Revolution, taking nothing 
fromthe great. merits of the work, as a History 
of France. 

The work. of translating, however, seems to 
heave been. unsatisfactorily performed to some of 
eur contemporaries; and of that we desire to 
saya word or two. 

There ere some Frenchmen who are, also, 
excellent oo name on. jade fair to 
suppose, may be capable of judging, un- 
derstandingly, concerning the merits of a trans- 
later, especially when the translations of their 
own writings are referred to their critical judg- 
meant. 

To say) nothing of the entire confidence of 
competent French scholars, at home, which 
Mies Booth enjoys, or that of Gasparin, Labou- 
laye, Oochin, and other competent English 
scholars well known to fame, abroad, which she 
also possesses, the distinguished author of this 
work is perfectly competent to judge for him- 
self of the character of this particular version 
of his chef diauvre ; and he has not neglected to 
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“long without hearing from me, or receiving 
“my thanks for the two new volumes of the 
“ History of France— The Decline of the French 
“* Monarchy. You have pclares in them the 
“same qualities that merited such high esteem 
“in your excellent translation of the two pre- 
“ceding volumes; and as is the case in works 
“so profoundly studied, your progress cannot 
“but be more and more strengthened, and your 
“ possession of the subject which you appropriate 
“to yourself cannot but become more and more 
“complete; although, on reading the first two 
“ volumes translated, one is at a loss to conceive, 
“at the first glance, how it would be possible to 
“do them better,” 

Our readers will perceive, from these extracts, 
the reason for our satisfaction with Miss Booth’s 
translation of M. Martin’s work; yet this evi- 
dence is strengthened by the knowledge which 
we possess of the peculiar animus which prompt- 
ed her most influential detractor to depreciate 
her version of it—a cause which is as disgrace- 
ful to him as itis discreditable to American 
journalism. 


| We need say no more concerning these vol- 
| umes, than to refer to the neatness of style in 


80. 
Ina letter, dated January 25th, 1865, M. Mar- 
| which the Publishers have dressed them. 


tin said to Miss Booth, on this subject: 


“T have at length received the two volumes of 
“ the Age of Louis XIV. Ihave already read a 
“very large part of them, and, by preference, 
“the ehapters most difficult, most abstract, those 
“which were the hardest to put in a foreign 
“tongue, I cannot tell you how grateful I am 
“to you for so energetic, so persevering, and. so 
“completely successful an effort to express, with 
“ perfect fidelity, not only the substance, but 
“the turn of expression of the thought of the 
“uthor, the physiognomy of the ideas. Your 
“ work’ appears to me a true model of what a 
“translation should be: neither an unfaithful 
“ paraphrase, nor a not less unfaithful word-fer- 
“word translation, wherein the heavy imitation 
“stifles the spirit as much as the paraphrase. 
“It is elegant without artificiality, vigorous 
“ without stiffness, and always clear. The liter- 
“ary and philosophic history surpasses what 


“seemed to me possible; all those passages of | 


“metaphysical exposition concerning Leibnitz, 
“ Spinoza, Malebranche, etc., have left no diffi- 
“onlty unsurmounted, no cloud on the true 
“meaning of the thought. It is needless to say, 
“ after this, that the narrative and political his- 
“tory is fully satisfactory ; what I have read 
“of it answers to me for the rest. 

“] will sum up all in a few words,—happy is 
“the writer that meets with such an interpre- 
« ter 1» 4 ; 

On the sixth of May, 1866, he wrote further, 
to the translator, as follows: 

“You must have been surprised at being so 





5.—The New York Directory. 


Among the events of the past month, and not 
the least important of these in the city of New 
York, is the appearance of the Directory for 
that city. 

We have not yet seen the work, but we learn 
from the newspapers of the day that the pur- 
chasers of it have been treated to a “ Preface” 
or “Introduction,” of a rather unusual charac- 
ter. In addition to the ordinary statements 
concerning the growth of the city, etc., the ° 
Editor or Publisher has gone back to “ the days 
“of auld lang syne ;” and the unlucky Knicker- 
bockers have fared as badly at his hands as they 
‘would have done had they fallen into the hands 
of a party of the Puritans of Boston. We 
clip the following specimen from the columns of 
one of the city papers : 

“ New York is so full of new-comers that the 
“number of old residents who take any interest 
“in the family antiquities of the city form a 
“very inconsiderable class; but still there are 
“some who do look back with a fond, inquiring 
“ gave at the last century, and can solace them- 
“selves with tracing their kinship to those 
“ mythical personages who are called ‘The Old 
“*Knickerbockers.’ To all such the New York 
“ Directory, the first number of which was 
“ issued in the year 1795, must be what the roll 
“of Battle Abbey or Doomsday Book is ta an 
“ Englishinan. 
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“The proud New Yorker, who wishes to trace 
“his descent from the Knickerbockers, should 
“consult the pages of this Directory. To his 
“dismay he will discover that the New York 
“ Knickerbockers are like the snakes in Ireland. 
“There were never any Knickerbockers in the 
“old New York Directory. In the Directory 
“for 1796, the name of Stuyvesant first occurs. 
“There is but one, and he is recorded as ‘ Peter 
«*Stuyvesant, shoemaker.’ Two years after, 
“there are two, ‘Peter Stuyvesant, shoe ware- 
“«house, and ‘ Peter Stuyvesant, Jr., attorney.’ 

“ Another great New York name makes its 
“ first appearance in the Directory of 1796, where 
“we find John Jacob Astor, fur merchant, 149 
“ Broadway ; and ‘ H. Astor, butcher, 61 Bowery 
«lane? Gulian ‘ Verplanck’ was then a ‘ mer- 
“chant, 16 Wall street; and ‘John Jay, 
“*Governor, was to be found at ‘the Govern- 
“ment House, Broadway.’ 

“ Another name, which was not of much 
“account then, but has become notorious enough 
“since, though it has disappeared from the 
“ Directory, is that of ‘ John Slidell, soap boiler, 
“* Broadway.’ This was the father of the expa- 
“triated Senator who went into rebellion be- 
“ cause of his aristocratic superiority to ‘ North- 
“ern mudsills,’ 

“A closer search into the volumes of the 
“Directory will be rewarded by a great many 
“highly-interesting and amusing discoveries ; 
“but we do not think that it will prove on the 
“whole very encouraging to the family pride of 
“New Yorkers, except to such as take proper 
“pride in being the descendants of honest tai- 
“lors, shoemakers and butchers. 

“It is curious, in looking over the earlier 
“volumes of the Directory, to see how gradually 
“the distinctively New York names have dis- 
“appeared, or been completely overshadowed 
“by the infusion of new elements into our 
“ population.” 

Mr. 'l'row és an excellent Printer, and Mr. Wil- 
son may be a very excellent Statistician, but if this 
extract is to be taken as a specimen of their 
industry in procuring material for the manufac- 
ture of & RELIABLE Dérectory, or of their good 
taste and ability in the employment of that 
material, we rather suspect that their Directory 
might be improved, without much trouble. 

“The first number of The New York Directory 
“was issued,” they say, “in the year 1795 :” the 
truth is, the first number was issued nine years 
before, in the year 1786. 

“In the Directory for 1796, the name of Stuy- 
“VESANT first occurs,” they say; but did they 
not know that the Stuyvesants were farmers, 
living in the country,—a class whose names are 
not often found on the pages of a City Di- 
rectory ? 
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But, notwithstanding, “the name of Stuyve- 
“sant” does appear on the pages of a New York 
Directory before 1796. For instance, in that for 
1789, (page 84,) appear the following: 

“Srrverson, PETER, farmer, Bowery lane,” 

“Sriverson, BARNET, carman, Great Dook 
« street ;” 
and in that of 1794, stands the following : 

“Stuyvesant, Peter, Bowery-lane” 

—even the shoemaker, Stuyvesant, whose 
appearance in the Directory for 1796 gives 
Messrs. Wilson and Trow so much satisfaction, 
had appeared, previously, in those for 1792,1793, 
and 1795, without arresting their attention. 

They say, also, that “ another great New York 
“name makes its first appearance in the Directory 
“ of 1796, where we find Jonn Jacos Astor, 
“fur merchant, 149 Broadway; and H. Astor, 
“ butcher, 61 Bowery lane,” etc. 

Had they taken the trouble to look at the 
Directory for 1789, (page 8,) they would have 
seen : 

“ Aorstor, Henry, butcher, corner of First 
“ and Fisher-streets ;” 

while in that for 1790, they might have read, 
had they taken the trouble, the fo a 

“ Astor, Henry, butcher, 31, Bowery-lane. 

“ Astor, Joun J., furr trader, 40, Little-Dock- 
“ street.” 

In the Directory for 1791, JoHn Jacow is 
called JoserH; and, with that exception, the 
record of the two brothers is exactly the same 
as in that for 1790. In the Directory for 1792, 
Joun I. is said to be engaged in business at the 
same place; and Henry is not referred to: in 
that for 1793, Henry is noticed, but Jonn 
Jacos’s name does not appear. In the Directory 
for 1794, Henry is refe to. as usual; but 
JoHn Jacos had removed to 149 Broadway: 
in that for 1795, both names appear, without 
change. 

Our readers may judge, froin these correc- 
tions, how much Messrs. Trow and Wilson have 
wandered from the truth, on a subject which is 
peculiarly their own. Had such a demonstra- 
tion been made in the columns of the Sunday 
press, by some hun penny-a-liner, it might 
have been overlooked: but Mr. Trow owes it to 


himself, as well as to his office, when he under- 
takes to tell us of the Past of New York, not 
only to be tolerably sure that his materials are 
trustworthy, but to use them as becometh one 
who has a duty to perform. 


(see 


VI.—_CURRENT EVENTS. 


| Tae New Sovurh Cxuron, Boston.—Dhe 
newspapers of the day inform'us that the New 
South Church, Boston, of which Rev. William 

| P. Tilden was Pastor, has been dissolved; .. . 
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We are told that, on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, 1715, forty-four persons associated in 
the good work of Seming a church, to meet in 
Summer-street ; and, soon after, the Selectmen of 
the Town, on the petition of Samuel Adams and 
thirteen others, ted the newly-formed church 
the piece of land known as “The Church Green,” 
at the corner of Summer and Bedford streets. 
A meeting-house of wood was erected and dedi- 
eated on the eighth of January, 1717, on which 
occasion, sermons were preached by Revs. Ben- 
jamin Wadsworth and Cotton Mather. The 

tors who er in this house were Revs. 
amuel Checkley, Pennel Bowen, Joseph Howe, 
Oliver’ Everett, John Thornton Kirkland, and 
Samuel C. Thacher. 
During Mr..Thacher’s pastorate an elegant 
ite structure was’ constructed on the site of 
the old wooden meeting-house, and dedicated on 
the twenty-ninth of December, 1814. Mr. Thach- 
er died in January, 1818, and was succeeded by 
Revs. F. W. P. Greenwood, Alexander Young, D.D. 
and William P. Tilden. 

On Sunday morning, the first ult., the closing 
services were held; the Pastor preaching a most 
impressive discourse from Isaiah Ixvi. 6. From 
the published report of this discourse, we make 
the following extract, from which our readers 
will learn something of the causes which lead 
to the dissolution of the church: 

“ There is only one sadness, one real sadness, in 
“this change. It is that this society and this 
“ church is to become extinct, to die—to die with 
“all the means of life at its command, to die of 
“its own free choice, of its own deliberate act, 
“voluntary suicide. This is, indeed, sad; this 
“calls for tears. We would gladly turn the deaf 
“ear to this voice, but we must listen to it, sad 
“as it is. It has been seen by those who have 
“ watched the march of commerce that the demo- 
“lition of this church edifice was inevitable. 
“Mr. Tilden said that when he came to settle 
“over the church four years ago it looked like 
“decay, but he, and others, entertained strong 
“hopes that it would be transplanted where in 
“ new fields it would gain new life. The removal 
“of the church seemed obviously right. With a 
“history stretching back many years, wreathed 
“with sacred memories of thehonored dead; with 
“a Sunday-school library waiting for children as 
“roses in June for bees; with a clear-toned bell 
“waiting to swing in the steeple of a new church; 
“with a sweci-sounding organ which so many 
“ love to hear; with a rich service of church-plate, 
“a gift of one and another of honored memories 
“gsinée 1720; with an amount of property abun- 
“gaunt to build a grand charch; with the voices of 
“the churches of the faith asking us, in tender 
* and fraternal entreaty, that the church may not 
* be left to die; with the assurance that there is 
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“ work for us to do; with the many voices calling, 
“and with all the facilities at hand to obey that 
“ call, it did seem strange, it did seem sorrowful, 
“that a large majority of the proprietors of the 
“church should vote tg ask leave of the Supreme 
“ Court to die, to dissolve the corporation and to 
“divide the property. The preacher would call in 
“ question no man’s motives, but he was sorry for 
“ the act; sorry for the church which had come to 
“such an untimely and unworthy end; sorry for 
“ the cause of religion; sorry that the opportunity 
“for doing good had been missed. hat the re- 
“sult of the case in the court would be he would 
“ not n to predict; unre the court will 
“do that which the friends of the church could 
“not; but if it decides that church property is 
“ like factory property, that a pew in a church is 
“no more sacred than a share in a billiard saloon, 
“then he trusted that the church would conse- 
“ crate itself to God, and not allow itself to be 
“the property of men. 

“ The preacher rejoiced to know that this act 
“ was not with the consent of all the members of 
“the church, Had it not been for the votes and 
“the influence of those who did not attend the 
“ church, but yet owned part of the property, this 
“event would hardly have transpired. He hon- 
“ ored those who stood up and protested against 
“this action. He rejoiced to know that among 
“that noble band of seventeen who had recorded 
“their votes against this project, were not only 
“the most honored but the oldest of the mem- 
“bers of the church, whose love was too deep 
“and strong in their hearts for the old place to 
“permit it to go out of existence without their 
“most earnest and solemn protest.’ 

Where is the patriotism of Boston, thus to 
stand still and see the church of Samuel Adams’s 
affection broken up? ‘The testimony of Trinity 
and John-street, of St. Paul’s and William-street, 
of St. Peter’s and St. George’s speaks better than 
this for busy, money-seeking New York. 








THe Prince Liprary.—Our readers will be 
glad to learn that this valuable collection is to, 
be properly cared for, and made more accessible 
than it has been, to students. 

In the Board of Aldermen of the City of Bos- 
ton, on the second of July, the following com- 
munication was read : 

“ Mayor’s Orricr, Crry HALL, 
“ Boston, July 2, 1866. 
“ To the Honorable the City Council: 

“ Gentlemen,—It affords me much gratification 
“to transmit to your honorable body a commu- 
“nication from the trustees of the Public Library, 
“ proposing to assume, with the consent of the 
“City Government, the custody of the Prince 
“ Library. 

“The Rev. Thomas Prince, a pastor of the Old 
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« South. Church from 1718 to the period of his 
“death, in 1758, was particularly distinguished 
“ for his interest in all matters connected with the 
“early history of New England. In addition to 
“ his own publications, which have made his name 
“famous as one of the early and most accurate 
“of our historians, he collected from all sources, 
“at home and abroad, a large library of books, 
“pamphlets, and manuscripts. At his death, 
“this collection was bequeathed to the Old South 
“Church, with the condition that they should 
“be kept entire and under the control of its pas- 
“tors and deacons. With the exception of those 
¢lost or destroyed during the Revolutionary 
“War, when the church, the, place of their de- 
« posit; was in the possession of the British sol- 
“diery, those books have been kept together; 
“known to be in existence by the antiquarian 
“ and student in historic lore, but of little prac- 
“ tical use to the great mass of readers, from the 
« difficulty of access tothem. It is now proposed 
“that they should be added to the volumes now 
“in our Public Library, subject to such conditions 
“as may be agreeable to the city and the present 
“legal custodians. The Old South Church can- 
“not wholly part with them, but cheerfully puts 
“them in charge of the trustees of the Public 
“Library, in order that they may be properly 


“preserved, and that the community may have | 


“a better opportunity of consulting them. 

“The communication herewith transmitted 
“ will fully explain the plan proposed, which has, 
“T understand, been submitted to the Attorney- 
“General of the Commonwealth, and has been 
“approved by him. The Board of Trustees de- 
“sire that an appropriation may be made to de- 
“fray the expense of putting the books in order, 
* ak for the printing of a catalogue. This 
“whole subject will, I trust, meet with your ap- 
“ proval, for I have no doubt this rare and valua- 
“ble collection will hereafter be considered as 
“one of the most interesting features of our pop- 
“ular Public —_—. 

“(Signed) — F. W. Lrncoun, Jr., Mayor.” 


City Document No. 76 accompanied the com- 
munication, and contained the agreement in rela- 
tion to the library. The main conditions are 
that the books shall be kept by themselves, and 
not removed from the library building, unless 
for the purpose of being ree they are to be 
accessible for reference and use in the same wa 
with the other books of the Public Library whic 
are excluded from circulation and use excepting 
within the building. Clergymen and literary 
men not residents of Boston, 1f known to the su- 
perintendent of the Public Library, or bringing 
a note of introduction from a pastor or deacon of 
the Old South Church, shall be permitted to con- 
sult the library. The books are to be restored 
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to the deacons of the Old South Church, or their 
successors, whenever demanded by them, actin 

under the direction of that Church; the sai 

deacons or their successors first paying to the 
city the expenses incurred in putting the books 
in order and preparing and printing the cata- 
logue—providing such expense does not exceed 
the sum of two thousand dollars. _ The follow- 
ing order accompanied the document, and was 


P . 

“That the trustees of the Public Library be, 
“and they hereby are, authorized to receive the 
“said Prince Library, on the terms and condi- 
“tions set forth in the foregoing agreement, and 
“that a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars 
“be transferred from the reserved fund to the ap- 
“ propriation for the library, to cover the expense 
“ of binding and otherwise preparing the books.” 





Curtous CorncipENcE.—The Portland Press 
recounts a singular incident. At the burning of 
Portland by the British during the Revolutionary 
War, an infant of but a few weeks of age was re- 
moved from a house on Fore street, and taken out 
of town for safety. The house was burned down. 
During the recent conflagration in that city, 
that same infant was removed from a house. 
erected on the spot where stood the one burned 
by Mowatt, from which, ninety years ago, she 
had been removed; and she was once more taken 
to a place of safety. It was the venerable Miss 
— Thorlo, the daughter of Capt. Peter 
Thorlo. 





An .Otp Tree.—That famous old oak, Lone 
Tree, which stood in the south part of Bureau 
county, has at length succumbed to the fierce 
winds of the Illinois prairies, and. is now num- 
bered with the things that were. This tree, 
known to many of the earliest settlers of that 
county and State, had a wide reputation—reach- 
ing beyond the confines of the State, and across 
the broad waters to the mother country. It 
marked a point to weary and distant travelers 
between Peoria and Dixon, as well as other dis- 
tant points, in a day when travelers were gov- 
erned by points instead of roads. 





PENNSYLVANIA AND THE War.—Governor Cur- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, has appointed Samuel P. 
Bates, LL.D., to the position of State Historian, 
in accordance with the act of Assembly of 1865, 
authorizing the appointment, and appropriating 
$5000 to the work of collecting and writing a 
complete history of the Pennsylvania regiments 
in the service of the United States during the 
rebellion. Mr. Bates is a graduate of- Brown 
University, and has served as the Deputy Super- 
intendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania 
for the past six years. © ; : 
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Fourth or Juty Oration at Boston.— 
The Corporate’ authorities of the city of Boston 
annually listen to a Fourth of July Oration, in 
which, from year to year, some of the best talent 
of Massachusetts has been employed. 

This year, the Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D.D., was 
the Orator ; and as the Doctor is one of the most 
honored members of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, we laid aside the paper which re- 
ported his Oration with the expectation of finding 
in it, at some leisure hour, a feast of fat things, 
particularly in all that related to the history of 
our Country. 

Although we have not been wholly disap- 
pointed, there are some points of this discourse 
which need explanation, especially when viewed 
as the work of one of those whose associations 
impose upon him the duty of giving different 
information. We instance the following: 

1, The Orator, when speaking of “the quick 
“and thorough Union of the Colonies, when the 
“hour for resistance came,” said, “ suddenly, 
“through means -whose suggestion and efficacy 
“seem wonderfully providential, the thirteen be- 
“came a unit, with a General Congress, and 
“ Articles of Confederation strong enough to 
“carry them through as long and severe a strug- 
“ gle as liberty ever exacted of her champions.” 

he “hour for resistance came,” in April, 
1775: the Congress of the States—a mere Con- 
vocation of Envoys from independent Colonies— 
had met in the preceding September, and ad- 
journed soon after; while the Articles of Con- 
federation were not adopted, and did not take 
effect for six years after, (March 1, 1781.) There 
is not much similarity between Doctor Lothrop’s 
statements and these facts. 

Again: The Doctor appeared to suppose that 
the Continental Congress and the Articles of 
Confederation were “strong enough to carry 
“them [the Colonies] through” the conflict of 
the Revolution. We do not think so; and we 
venture nothing in saying that without the aid 
of France, Holland, and Spain, direct and in- 
direct, and the co-operative exertions of the 
friends of America, in England, the Colonists, 
notwithstanding their Congress and their embryo 
Articles of Confederation, and notwithstanding 
the blunders of the Royal Generals-in-chief, 
would have been inevitably prostrated, and over- 
come, long before the Colonies were even “ Con- 
“ federated.” 

2. Doctor Lothrop said, “ No one of the Colo- 
“ nies, in the exercise of individual Sovereignty, 
“declared itself independent of Great Britain, or 
“undertook in its own name to be or to set up a 
“new Nationality on the earth.” 

Will Doctor Lothrop please examine the Jour- 
nals of the General Court of Massachusetts, for 
the first of May, 1776, and the Ralls of the Acts 


passed on that day, and tell us what he thinks 
of the “new Nationality ” entitled “The Gov- 
“ernment and People of the Massachusetts-Bay 
“in New England,” which that General Court 
introduced to the world on that day? Having 
done that, will he be kind enough to extend his 
researches to the Records of the General Assem- 
bly of the Colony of Rhode Island, of the fourth 
of May, 1776, and to those of the Council and 
House of Representatives of New Hampshire, of 
the fifteenth of June, 1776, and tell us what he 
thinks of the action of those bodies, on the dates 
referred to? We beg also, respectfully, to call 
his attention to the fact that the Independence 
of only twelve Colonies was declared on the fourth 
of July, 1776,—the thirteenth remaining a Colo- 
ny of the King until the ninth of that month, 
when, through her Provincial Congress assem- 
bled at one of her own villages, (White Plains, 
the County-seat of Westchester County,) she de- 
clared her own Independence without the assistance 
of the Continental Congress or that of any other 
bddy whatever. These facts do not, in the least, 
sustain Doctor Lothrop’s rhetoric. 

8. Doctor Lothrop said, “As Colonies uniting 
“in revolt, they passed into a Confederacy of 
“ States, and rHus made their Declaration of In- 
“ dependence to England and to the world; and 
“from a Confederacy of States they passed un- 
“der the Constitution into a Union, not of the 
“ States, but of the People.” 

Does the Doctor really pretend that it was “a 
“Confederacy of States” which made the De- 
“ claration of Independence”? 

The title of the paper reads thus: “In CON- 
“GRESS, Juny 4,1776. THe unantmovus Dz- 
“ CLARATION of the thirteen united STatTEs or 
“America.” Does the reader see anything in 
the expressive words “the thirteen united STaTES 
“or AMERICA ”—the word “ united” being mere- 
ly an adjective belonging to the noun “ Starss ” 
—which indicates an existing “ Confederacy ”’? 

The Declaration reads thus: “ WE, THEREFORE, 
“the Representatives of the untrED STaTsEs 
“or AMERICA, in General Congress, Assem- 
“bled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
“world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
“in the Name, and by Authority of the good 
“People of these Colonies, solemnly publish 
“and declare, That these United Colonies are, 
“ and of Right ought to be FreE AND INDEPEND- 
“ent States; that they [the States] are Absolved 
“from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and 
“that all political connection between them and 
“the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
“ totally dissolved ; and that as Free and Inde- 
“pendent States, they have full Power to levy 
“ War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, estab- 
“lish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
“Things which Independent States may of 
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“right do.”* Does this indicate an act of a 
Confederacy ? Are the rights of a Confederacy, 
or those of “ Independent States,” here asserted ? 

The motion for Independence originated in 
the express Instructions sent by an individual 
Colonial Assembly to her individual Delegates ; 
it was moved under those Instructions, and it 
was supported and opposed by the respective 
Delegations, as such, according to the terms of 
their respective Instructions; it was voted for, 
by its friends, as Delegations, and by Delega- 
tions, as such, it was resisted; and it was subse- 
quently ratified by the several States, each for 
itself. Where, then, was the Confederacy ? 

Having invented a “ Confederacy” of the Col- 
onies through which to secure their Independ- 
ence, Doctor Lothrop continued his handiwork 
thus :—“ from a Confederacy of States, they 
“passed under the Constitution into a Union, not 
“of States, but of the People.” 

If the good Doctor had told the world just 
what the difference is between a “ People’ and 
a “ State,” we think that both he and his audi- 
tors would have been benefited—j/e would have 
showed that he knew something of the subject 
on which he was speaking, and was willing to 
tell of it; they would have learned the exact 
difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

He would, also, in that case, have let his audi- 
ence know just when “The Commonwealth of 
“ Massachusetts,” formed in 1780, ceased to be 
“a free, sovereign, and independent body-politic 
“or State?’ in order to become a component 
part of some other “ body-politic or State ;” and 
he would, also, have told it, who made the Con- 
stitution, who have subsequently amended it, who 
[1802-15] defied it and the Government which 
existed under its provisions, and who, to-day, are 
diligently seeking its overthrow. 

No one better than Doctor Lothrop knew 
that the Constitution of the United States only 
amended the Articles of Confederation, without 
repealing them. He knew that the “ Union” 
of which he said so much, is that which was 
formed on the first of March, 1781, and not 
another—why did he not say so in this Oration ? 
He knew, also, that there was no warrant for the 
use, by him, of the term “The United States of 
“ America,” except in the wnrepealed First Article 
of The Articles of Confederation; and he knew, 
too, that a dissolution of the Confederacy of 
1781, and the formation of anew Union, would 
have necessarily abrogated the Treaties which 
had been entered into, either by the individual 
States or by the Confederacy. Has such a catas- 
trophe happened? If not, why? 








* We have strictly followed the original, in the use of Capi- 
tals and Italics, in Punctuation and in Spelling, in both 
ome oan from The Declaration of Independence.—Ep, 

ist, Maa, 
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4. The Orator said that “No one of these 


“ States ever has been for an hour an independ- 
“ent State in the exercise of all the rights of 
“absolute Sovereignty. At first the most im- 
“ portant of these rights vested in Great Britain ; 
“then they were assumed, I had almost said, 
“rather than transferred to the Continental Con- 
“ gress ; and then, by a grand and solemn act of 
“the people, they were committed to a Federal 
“ or National Government under the Constitution 
“of the United States.” 

The Declaration of Independence, or that por- 
tion of it which we have quoted, said that these 
States, “as Free AND INDEPENDENT STATEs, 
“have FULL Powrr to levy War, conclude Peace, 
“contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and 
“pO ALL OTHER AcTs AND THINGS WHICH IN- 
“ DEPENDENT STATES MAY OF RIGHT DO:” Doc- 
tor Lothrop said it was not so “ for an hour.” 
Which of the two is the best witness ? 

The Declaration said that Allegiance had been 
due to “the British Crown,” as the Sovereign 
power: Doctor Lothrop placed this right in the 
great body of the Nation—“in Great Britain.” 
Which is the best witness ? 

The Declaration, in the paragraph which we 
have quoted, transferred the Sovereignty from the 
King to the respective States: Doctor Lothrop 
gave it to the Congress—in defiance, also, of 
another clause of the same Declaration, which 
said that Governments are subordinate to the 
Governed, not their Sovereigns. 

Whether or not that Sovereignty which the 
Doctor said had been “assumed by the Conti- 
“ nental Congress” after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was again “ committed,’ “by a grand 
“ and solemn Act of the People,” “ to a Federal or 
“National Government,” is a fact of History, 
not one of speculation. It is not so clear, how- 
ever, if the Doctor’s word can be relied on, that 
the People had anything to do with the Sover- 
eignty, when that alleged transfer is said to have 
been made, since it already belonged, he said, to 
“the Continental Congress ;” and if “the people” 
really, interfered with it, as he stated, it was 
simply an act of usurpation on their part, and 
invalid in law. Besides, if “the most important 
“ rights of absolute Sovereignty” were “assumed,” 
“at first,’ by the Federal Government, and had 
never been reclaimed, “ for an hour,’ by those to 
whom they legally belonged, why was it neces- 
sary to go through the farce of “ committing” 
them, thirteen years after, to the same “ Federal 
“Government” which had not ceased to hold 
them, without dispute, from “the first” of the 
country’s existence? Will not some one tell us? 

There are other portions of this Oration which 
are open to censure, because they are founded on 
Fancy rather than on History; but we have no 
more room to devote to the subject. 
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The fact is patent, however, that our History, 
like our Constitution, seems to have become 4 
foot-ball, to be kicked on one'side or-the other, 
as the agility of the performers or their fancy 
seems to dictate. Even'a grave Doctor in Divin- 
ity, an associate in the most venerable Historical 
Society in America, seems inclined to disregard 
the teachings of the Records of our Country, 
and as boldly to substitute his own inventions ; 
and we not unfrequently see the same contempt 
thrown on the unimpeachable memorials of the 
Past, in order to flatter the vanity of a family 
or the false pride of prominent members of a 
State. 

We cannot too strongly condemn this whole- 
sale disregard of the Truth of History; and 
whether the transgressors shall be our Seniors 
or our Juniors, we shall fearlessly expose those 
who are guilty of this sacrilege, to the condem- 
nation and the contempt of the world. 


VIL—ERRATUM. 


WHAT ARE THE METHODISTS CELEBRATING? 


“(The following, belonging to the article, in this namber, enti- 
thed ** What are the Methodists Celebrating ?”” was overlooked, 
until the article had been printed. The reader will please place 
it immediately after “‘Rule 3,” adopted by the General Con- 
ference of 1773, where it properly belongs.—Epb. Hist. MaG.) 


_ The “Rules” thus “agreed to by all 
“the Preachers present,” in the General 
Conterence, in 1778, were unquestiona- 
bly respected by the Methodists through- 
out the several Colonies ;—even the War 
which, soon after, broke down all the 
sympathies of the great body of the in- 
habitants for everything that was Eng- 
lish,. could net eradicate the fidelity 
of the Methodists to the Established 
Church of England, as required by the 
“Rules” which we have quoted. To 
prove this, we cite the following facts : 

In the General Conference, held in 
Kent County, Delaware, on the twenty- 
eighth of April, 1779, the tenth question 
asked,and the answer thereto of the Con- 
ference, were as follows: 

“Ques. 10. Shall we guard against a 
« anernen from the Church, directly or 
“indirectly ? 

“ Answ: By all means.” 
‘Again: .In the General Conference, 
held at Baltimore, on the twenty-fourth 
of April, 1780, the subject was renewed, 


and similarly determined. The follow- 
ing is the official record of that action: 

“ Ques. 12. Shall we continue in close 
“ communion with the Church, and press 
“our people to a closer communion with 
“her? 

“ Answ. Yes. 

“ Ques. 13. Will this Conference grant 
“the privilege to all the friendly Clergy 
“of the Church of England, at the re- 
“quest or desire of the people, to preach 
“or administer the ordinances in our 
“ Preaching-houses or Chapels? 

“ Answ. Yes.” 

What was meant by “the Church,” 
among those who, like this Conference, 
favored “the Establishment,” at the dates 
referred to, needs little illustration—it 
referred to “the Church” of England, as 
established by Law, in Virginia, etc. 

Again: The General Conference, held 
at Ellis’s Preaching-house, Sussex Coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the seventeenth of April, 
1782, made the following minute on its 
records: 

“The Conference acknowledge their 
“ obligations to the Rev. Mr. Jarratt, for 
“his kind and friendly services to the 
“Preachers and People, from our first 
“entrance into Virginia, and more par- 
“ticularly for attending our Conference 
“in Sussex, in public and private; and 
“advise the Preachers in the South to con- 
“sult him and take his advice in the ab- 
“ sence of Brother Asbury.” 

When the facts shall be remembered 
that Mr. Jarsatt was a minister of the 
Established Church of England, whose 
Intolerance is so well known, and that 
“Brother Asbury”—whose equal in au- 
thority, under some circumstances, Mr. 
Jarratt was thus formally voted—was 
immediately atterward chosen by the 
same body to “preside over the Ameri- 
“can Conferences and the whole work,” 
the relation of the Methodists of that 
day to the Established Church of Eng- 
land will be very apparent. 

H. B, D. 
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SUPPLEMENT. No. III. 


L TRIAL OF JOSHUA HETT SMITH, 
FOR COMPLICITY IN THE CON- 
SPIRACY OF BENEDICT ARNOLD | 
AND MAJOR ANDRE.—Conrinvep. | 


Fourts Day, Oct. 3d. 

The Court met according to adjournment, and | 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. 

' CorneE.ivus LAMBERT was produced on the part 
of the Prosecution and sworn. 

Q. to CorneLiIus LamBert. Did the prisoner, 
Mr. Smith, pass King’s Ferry, in the evening or 
in the night of Friday, the twenty-second day of 
September last, in company with a person under | 
the name of John Anderson ? 

A. Mr. Smith crossed with another gentleman 
and a negro* with him; the negro I took to be 
Mr. Smith’s waiter, at King’s Ferry betwixt day- 
light and dark, but the day of the week or the 
day of the month, I can’t recollect; it was last 
month, and, as near as I can tell, it was the week 
before last, and was near about the time of the 
firing at one of the enemy’s vessels, in the North 
River, but whether before or after, I can’t tell ; 
Mr. Smith seemed to hurry us a good deal, and 
told us he would give us something to revive our 
spirits; this was upon the water, as we were 
going over; I do not recollect the person’s name 
who crossed with Mr. Smith; it was between 
daylight and dark, and as near as I can tell, he | 
had on a large coat, dark colored, either brown, 
blue, or black, and had on a round hat and boots; 
Mr. Smith and this person crossed from Stoney 
Point to Verplanck’s Point. 

Q. sy Court. Have you seen the person since 
that evening when he crossed the ferry with Mr. 
Smith ? 

A. Not to know him. 

Q. sy Court. Did you hear any conversation | 
between Mr. Smith and this person, while in the 
boat, crossing ? 

A. Mr. Smith got in the bow of the boat, and 
this man on the side of the boat; and as we 





* It will be noticed that this negro, who accompanied his | 
master and Major Andre on their eventful journey, was not 
placed on the stand; nor was his testimony appealed to, by 
either the Prosecution or the Defence.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


were crossing, Mr. Smith walked up to the man 
and whispered a word or two to him, which I 
did not hear. 

Q. By po. Did Mr. Smith when he told you 
he would give you something to revive yourself, 


| when you were crossing, tell you how far he had 
| to ride that night, or the way he was going, or 


did he give you anything when you landed?4 _, 

A. I did not hear him say which way he was 
going, or how far he was to ride; when we 
landed, he called the cockswain of the boat into 


| the house. 


Henry LAMBERT was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution, and was sworn. Ques- 


| tion to this person the same as the first to Cor- 


nelius Lambert. 
A. Mr. Smith crossed King’s Ferry, the week 
before last, in company with another gentleman ; 


| it was in the dusk of the evening; I do not re- 


collect the day of the week or day of the 
month, he crossed ; it was after the firing on the 
enemy’s ship in the North River, but I do not 
know how long; I do not know the person’s 
name, neither do I recollect his dress ; I steered 
the boat; they had horses with them; Mr. 
Smith seemed to be in a hurry to cross, and on 
the water, as we were crossing, told us he would 
give us something to revive our spirits, if we 
would row across soon; Mr. Smith had also a 
negro man along; I did not take notice of the 
horse the gentleman rode who was with Mr. 
Smith; Mr. Smith and the person crossed from 
Stoney Point to Verplanck’s Point. 

Q. By Court. Have you seen the person since, 


| who crossed the Ferry with Mr. Smith. 


A. If I have seen him I have not known him. 

Q. By Court. Did Mr. Smith give you any- 
thing after you had crossed the Ferry ? 

A. Yes; after we crossed the ferry, Mr. Smith 


called for the cockswain of the boat, and went 


into one, Welsh’s, hut, upon which I went, and he 
gave me an Hight Dollar Bill. 

Q. sy Court. Where was the other gentleman 
at this time? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith tell you the 
reason of his hurrying you was, he wanted to 
gain some distant place that night ? 
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A. He did not; neither did he mention what 
his business was. 

Q. By Court. Did you hear any conversation 
between the person and Mr. Smith in the boat? 


A. I did not; but when Mr. Smith was com- | 


ing down to the Ferry, he called out to Captain 
Cooley, and told him, in three weeks’ time we 
would be in New York. Captain Cooley an- 
swered, “I don’t know:” Mr. Smith then said, 
“Well, let it be three months;” Mr. Smith 
seemed to be very lively, and in a joking humor 
when he said it; Mr. Smith and the person who 
crossed with him, were both on horseback at the 
time; the other person said nothing. When 
Mr. Smith said the words aforementioned to 
Captain Cooley, he called for some liquor, drank 
it, and pushed down to the ferry and asked for 
the ferry men. 

LAMBERT LAMBERT was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 


Question to him the same as the first to Cor- | 


nelius Lambert. 

A. Mr. Smith crossed King’s Ferry incompany 
with another person in the evening, but the day of 
the week or day of the month I do not recollect. 


I cannot tell how long it was ago; I know not | 





the person’s name who crossed with him; neith- | 
er have I seen the person since, to know him; I | 


don’t recollect any conversation between Mr. 
Smith and the man in the boat, but Mr. Smith 
was a good deal joking with the ferry man as 
he crossed. Mr. Smith did not mention where he 
was going to, or what his business was; it was 
the week before last Mr. Smith and the person 
crossed from Stoney Point to Verplanck’s Point. 


Q. By Court. Did Mr. Smith cross the Ferry | 


in your boat at any time within a week before he 
crossed the evening you have mentioned ? 
A. I don’t remember that he did. 


Point. 
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neither did I hear Mr. Smith oe which way he 
was going; Mr. Smith seemed to hurry usa 
good deal; Cornelius Lambert, Henry Lambert, 
and Lambert Lambert were boatmen and along 
with me. 

BensaMIn ACKER was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

Question to him the same as the first to Cor- 
nelius Lambert. 

A. Mr. Smith crossed just in the dusk of the 
evening, King’s Ferry from Stoney Point to Ver- 
planck’s Point, but I don’t recollect the day of 
the month or the day of the week; it was after 
the firing upon one of the enemy’s ships in the 
North River; but I don’t know how long; there 
was a person with Mr. Smith, but I don’t know 
his name; I have not seen that person since to 
know him; the person had a pretty big round hat 
on, and a great coat, which I took to be blue, and 
boots; they had horses with them; I did not 
hear any conversation pass between Mr. Smith 
and the person while they were in the boat.* 

Wiiu1am JAMESON was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

Q. Tro Witt1am Jameson. Did you see Mr. 
Smith, the prisoner, and a person with him under 
the name of John Anderson, at King’s Ferry, on 
Friday evening, the twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember last ? 

A. On Friday evening, just as it was getting 
dusk, the twenty-second day of last month, Mr. 
Smith came to my tent at King’s Ferry, on 
Stoney Point side, after sun-down, with a gen- 
tleman in company and a waiter; the gentleman 
who was in company with Mr. Smith rode a 
little past the tent, and Mr. Smith made a halt; 
there were some gentlemen sitting in the tent, 
who handed him a bowl of liquor, which they had 


| been drinking out of, upon which Mr. Smith dis- 
Mr. Smrru admits that he crossed King’s Fer- | 
, on Friday evening, the twenty-second day of | 
ptember last, from Stoney Point to Verplanck’s | 
| to Mr. Cooley, and said, “In three weeks’ time 


Wriiuram Van Veart* was next produced on | 
| made answer, “ Sir, I don’t know,” upon whic 


the part of the Prosecution and sworn. 
Question to him the same as the first to Cor- 
nelius Lanibert. 


A. Mr. Smith crossed King’s Ferry from Stoney | 
Point to Verplanck’s Point in the evening of a | 


day in the week before last, in company with 
another man, and a negro boy was with him; 
each of them had a horse; the day of the month 
I do not recollect; I have not seen the person 
since, to know him; he had a black, blue or 
brown great coat on, a round hat, and a pair of 
boots ; I did not hear any conversation pass be- 
tween Mr. Smith and the person in the boat; 


* This name was Van Wart. Many of the old inhabitants 
in Westchester County continue to call the family,“‘Van Varr” 
and “Van Vzagr ” to this day.—Ep. Hist. Mac. 





mounted his horse and handed the bowl to me, 
and desired I would fill it, which I did ;} as I 
handed him the liquor again, Mr. Smith spoke 


“we shall all be in New York;” Mr. Coole 


| Mr. Smith said, “Let it be three months ;” Mr. 


*In his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, Mr. 
Smith said, concerning this testimony, ‘‘ The next evidences 
“* were the ferrymen, who proved that I had conducted Major 
“ Andreacross the posts of Stoney and Verplanck’s Points, and 
“* mentioned some desultory conversation that had passed, but 
‘* which, at this period, can be of no consequence ; they, how- 
** ever, deposed that there appeared to them an intimacy be- 
“tween Major Andre and myself, that was of a very long 
“standing.” (Page 139.) 

From the record of the testimony offered by these boatmen, 
it is not very apparent on what Mr. Smith rested the averment 
with which he closed the paragraph which we have quoted.— 
Ep. Hist. Maa, 

+ “Between my house and the fort at Stony Point, * * * 
“‘we were met on the road by several officers belonging to 
“this post, with whom we conversed very freely, and stopped 
‘‘ at the sutler's at the Ferry to drink with them.”—Mr. Smits, 
in his Narrative of the Death of Major Andre, 38. 
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Smith, upon this, took his horse and went off, 


down to the Ferry-stairs ; the person with Mr. 


Smith had-on a flopped hat and a great coat, the | 


color I cannot recollect; the person rode a little 
past when Mr. Smith halted, made a little halt, 
and he was on the Ferry-stairs when Mr. Smith 

ot down; Mr. Smith, at my tent, took one 

rink out of the bowl, handed it about, and then 
went down to the Ferry-stairs; I did not know 
the person’s name; neither have I seen him 
sinve, to know him. 

Q. sy Court. Did the gentlemen who were 
drinking desire Mr. Smith to call his friend, or 
did any of them ask Mr. Smith who it was that 
was with him ? 

A. Not that I recollect. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith appear to be in 

hurry, or say which way he was going? 

A. Tie appeared to be in a hurry and hurried 
the Ferry-men down, some of whom were at the 
tent; he did not say where he was going. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Smith mention the per- 
son’s name who was with him ? 

A. There were no names mentioned to my 
knowledge. , 


Q. py Mr. Smita. Did the conversation with | 


Captain Cooley appear to be in a joke or in 
earnest ? 
A. You were in a joking humour when you 


‘ ¢ame into the tent; and I supposed that you | 


were joking with him. 
Wiiu1am CooLtey was next produced on the | 


part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 


Jameson. 


last month, about dark; there were some of 
Colonel Livingston’s officers with me in the tent; 
Mr. Smith came riding along, and when he came 
opposite the tent, the officers hailed him and put 
out the bow] to him, and asked if he would not 
drink ; he said, “ Yes ;” the other persons kept 
riding along ; there was nothing in the bowl. Mr. 
Smith got off his horse and called for a nip of 
grog and drank; they were a-joking together, 
and Mr. Smith said to me, “ What do you think, 
“Daddy Cooley,” or “Captain Cooley,” or some- 
thing to that purpose, “of being in New York 
“in three weeks’ time ?”’ Upon that, the gentle- 


men officers laughed a little. I said “not, I am | 


“afraid, Master Joseph,” or something to that 
purpose. “ Well,” said he, “let it be three 
“months, then ;’ (just drank, the officers being 
then joking and laughing together) and he, Mr. 
Smith, went off. I did not see the persons who 
went down, to know them, nor heard their names 
mentioned; neither did any person ask about 
their names; no person, that I heard, asked Mr. 
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| Smith where he was going, or what his business 


was ; neither did he mention it. 

Q. py Mr. Smrra. What was my political 
character in New York; please to inform the 
Court all that came to your knowledge about it? 

A. I always looked upon you as a good and 
faithful subject to America; I have seen you 
strip and fight several times in New York, and 
once with the mate of the Asia, man-of-war, 
about America; I have seen you wrangle with 
many men who opposed the American cause, 
in New York. 

Q. By vo. Be pleased to inform the Court 
what you have thought of my political charac- 
ter since we have left New York ? 

A. Ihave always thought you a hearty man 
for America; and never looked upon you in any 
other light until this very time, and how it is 
now, I know not. I believe the whole neigh- 
borhood at Haverstraw, where you live, look 
upon you as a hearty friend to America; but we 
do not look upon the rest of your brothers to be 
anything for the cause of America. 

Captain EsgnEzER Boyp was next produced 
on the part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

QuEsTIoNn To Cartan E. Boyp. Did you see 
Mr. Smith, the Prisoner, at or near Crompond, 
the night of the twenty-second of September 
last, in company with a person who passed under 
the name of JoHn ANDERSON ; if you did, please 
to inform the Court of it ? 

A. Last Friday, a week ago, I think it was 


| the twenty-second of September last, between 
Question to him the same as the first to Mr. | 
| lect, at night, the sentry stopped Mr. Smith, the 

A. Three persons, one of whom was Mr. Smith, | 
came riding down to King’s Ferry, on the Stoney | 
Point side, on Friday, the twenty-second day of | 


eight and nine o’clock, as near as I can recol- 


Prisoner, another person, and a negro with him. 
When the sentry hailed them, they answered, 
“ Friends.” The sentry ordered one to dismount ; 
Mr. Smith readily dismounted, and spoke to the 
person who was with him to hold his horse, and 
Mr. Smith advanced till he came near the sentry ; 
Mr. Smith asked who commanded the party ; 
the sentry said Captain Boyp; upon that I was 
called for; what passed between Mr. SmrrH and 
the sentry I heard, as I have related, being close 
by the sentry ; Mr. Smrra came to me, upon my 
calling for him; I asked him who he was; he 
told me his name was JosHua Smita, and that 
he had a pass from General ARNoLD to pass all 
guards; I asked him where he lived, or where 
he belonged ; he told me he lived in the white 
house on the other side of King’s Ferry; I 
asked him what time he crossed the ferry ; he 
said about the dusk of the same evening; I 


| asked him how far he was bound for, and where 


to? he told me he intended to go that night as 
far as Major Srrane’s ; I told him Major Srrane 
was not at home, and he spoke something of 
going to old Colonel Git Drakn’s, as he was an 
old acquaintance of his; I told him he did not 
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live where he used to, but had moved to Salem; 
I told him about his saying he was going to 
Major Srrane’s, that his lady might be in bed, 
and it would incommode her much, likewise I 


desired to see Mr. Smrru’s pass ; and went into | 


a little house close by there, and got a light; 
and I found that he had a pass from General 
ARNOLD, to “ pass all guards to the White Plains, 


“and return, being on business of importance,” | 


I think were the words of the pass, if I recol- 
lect right; after I had read the pass, we came 
out, and Mr. Smrrn and myself talked alone 
privately ; then I desired him to let me know 
something of his business; he made answer that 


he had no objection to my knowing it; he told | 


me that he was a brother of Wiit1Am Snir, in 
New York, though very different in principle, and 


that Le was employed by General ARNOLD to go | 
with that gentleman, nfeaning the person who was | 


with him, to get intelligence from the enemy ; 
that they expected to meet a gentleman at or 
near the White Plains, for the same purpose; if 
I recollect right, I think Mr. Smrrx told me he 
was not so positive as that he sliould go himself, 
as far as the White Plains, or not: on this I 
advised Mr. Smrru to put up there, at one An- 
DREAS MiLLER’s, close by where we were, and 
so start as soon as it was light; the reasons I 


gave Mr. Smrrx were, that the riding in the | 


night would be dangerous when they got below 


Croton River, from the Cow Boys; Mr. Smrra | 


made answer that he would speak to his part- 
ner; whereupon Mr. Smirx went to him; I was 
pretty close by them; and when they conversed 
together, they spoke low; Mr. Smrru told him 
he thought it would be rather best to put up, 
and said he thought they might be interrupted ; 
upon that they concluded to turn back to this 
house, to put up; I concluded in my mind their 
speaking low was occasioned by what Mr. Smrra 
had said to me before, which was, he did not 
want every one to know what business they were 


on; Mr. Smrrx then asked my opinion about the | 
roads, which would be the safest to the White | 


Plains, and not fall in the hands of these “Cow 


“ Boys” or Refugees ; putting confidence in what | 


they were upon, I gave him my opinion as to 


the safest road, that the safest road would be to | 


go by North-Castle Church, and by Wright’s 


Mills, by reason if they went the Tarry-Town | 


road, they would fall into the lower party’s 
hands—these “Cow Boys.” I likewise advised 


him to call upon Captain DELAvVAN, next morn- | 


ing, pretty early. Mr. Smrrn asked me if I 
thought that Captain DreLavan would assist 
them with an escort of two or three horse. I 
told him I did not doubt but that he might when 
he came to understand what his business was. 
They then went back towards ANDREAS MILLER’s, 
which was the last I saw of them that night. I 
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| was a little at a stand about Mr. Smrrn’s name 
| being Josuua, as he was called by the name of 
|“Jo Smrrn,’ but his pass was in the name of 
| Josuua. What made me put more confidence 
in what Mr. Smrrx told me, was, I had heard it 
| frequently mentioned that General Howe used 
to employ Mr. Smrra in getting intelligence. 

Q. Was the person’s name who was with Mr. 
SmrrH mentioned that night ? 

A. I think I asked Mr. Smrru what gentle- 
|; man he was who was with him. Mr. Samira 
| said he was a gentleman that General ArNnoLp 

had in his employ; and told me his name was 
| JoHN ANDERSON. 
Q. By Court. Was JoHn ANDERSON’S name 
| included in the pass Mr. Smrra showed you from 
| General ARNOLD ? 

A. I think it was. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smrru mention any par- 
| ticular information they were going for ? 
| A. Not any vente information ; but, in 
| general, Mr. Smirn said they expected to get 

some of the best intelligence from the British 
| army, that had been got for some time. 

Q. How was this person, called by the name of 
| JoHN ANDERSON, dressed ? 
| A. He had a large overcoat on. It appeared 
| to be blue or black in the night. He did not go 
into the house with Mr. Smrrx and myself. The 
| person under the name of Joun ANDERSON had 
a round hat on—the size I did not take particu- 
| lar notice of. I did not speak to the person. 

Q. By Court. Are the “Cow Boys,’ or plun- 
| dering parties, from New York ? 

A. Yes, of De Lancey’s Corps. 

Q. By Court. Did you inquire of Mr. Smita 
where this Jonn ANDERSON belonged, or where 
his abode was ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. The person whom you saw that night with 
Mr. Smita, who he said was called Joun ANDER- 

| SON, have you seen since, to know him ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. By Court. Did Mr. Smrru appear anxious 
| to proceed that night ? 

A. No. He appeared anxious to put up; more 
|than his partner did; and Mr. Smith seemed 
| very ready to comply with my advice, as soon as 
| I mentioned it to him. 
| Q. How far is it from the place you saw Mr. 
| Smrra and the person he called Joun ANDER- 
| son, to Verplanck’s Point ? 

A. Abouteight miles, and about four to Peeks- 
| kill, on the east side of North River. 

| Q. Did Mr. Smrrm appear to you to be 
| alarmed, after he came up to you, on being 
| stopped ? 

| <A. I did not perceive he was. 

| Q.sy Court. Did you understand from Mr. 
| Smrrn, that either himself or the person he 
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called Joun ANDERSON, intended to go to New | near Pine’s Bridge, live in great dread with re- 


York ? 

A. I did not. 

Two permits were shown to Captain Boyn, 
one dated “Heap Quarters, Robinson’s House, 
Sept. 20, 1780,’ and the other dated “Hap 
QuARTERS, Robinson's House, Sept. 22, 1780,” 
signed “B, Arnotp, M. General,” neither of 


which, Captain Boyp says, he thinks is the pass | 


Mr. SmirH showed him. Mr. Smirx acknowl- 


edges that the permit dated September 22d, 1780, | 
It is an- | 
nexed.* The other not being proved or acknowl. | 


is the one he showed Captain Boyd. 


edged, was withdrawn. 

Q. By Court. Was the pass Mr. Smrru showed 
you wrote and signed in one hand writing ? 

A. It appeared to me it was. 

Q. How far is it from the place where you 
saw Mr. Smrrn and the person he called Joun 
AnpDERSON, to the White Plains ? 

A. I judge it to be about twenty-four miles? 

Q. sy Mr. Smite. What political character 
does Major Srrane bear in that country ? 


A. He is allowed to be as good a man as any | 


we have there, in his attachment to America. 


Q. By po. What political character did Mr. | 


Gu. Drake bear, who lived formerly near 
Crompond ? 

A. His former character was that of a very 
warm Whig. 


Q. By po. Did I not appear pleased with your 
proposal of going to Captain DELavan’s? 


A. You made no objections against going 
there to me, and told me you would call upon 
him the next morning, which I expected you 
would, from what you said. 

Q. By po. Don’t you recollect your mention- 
ing to me that Captain DeLAVAN was a warm 
friend to the country ? 

A. I do. 

Q. By po. Did you not see me return the next 
morning ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. By vo. Is it not reputed, in the neighbor- 
hood about Crompond, to be dangerous to go on 
the south side of Pine’s Bridge ? 

A. The friends of the country in that neigh- 
borhood think it so. 

Q. By po. Did you not hear, that a day or two 
before, there was a party seen, about thirty, near 
Pine’s Bridge ? 

A. There was an alarm on Wednesday, the 
twentieth of September last, of a party being 
near Sing Sing, who were coming up, it was 
said, by the New Bridge; and in consequence of 
it, I ordered my company out; it proved to be a 
false alarm. 

Q. By po. Don’t the inhabitants who live 


* Appen t'x, L. 


| spect of their cattle and themselves, from parties 
coming out? 

| A. There are not many inhabitants there that 

| are considered to be well affected. 

| Q. By po. How far do you suppose Hunt’s 

| House to be from the parting of the two roads 

| leading to Pine’s Bridge? 

| A. About a mile to the northward. Hunt is 

one of Detavan’s Corps of Horse, and is called 

well affected. 

Q.to Mr. Jameson. Do you know of any 
particular intimacy between Benepict ARNOLD, 
| late Major General in our service, and the pris- 
| oner, Mr. Smith, a short time before his, Ar- 

NOLD’s, going off to the enemy? 
| A. Ihave seen General ARNOLD come down to 
King’s Ferry, on the Stoney Point side, and fre- 
quently go from the ferry, but where to I don’t 
know, and have seen Mr. Smrrn return to the 
| ferry with him; the number of times I do notre- 
| collect ; it was about a week or two before Gen- 
| eral ARNOLD went off to theenemy, and the week 
he did go off to the enemy; I can’t recollect 
whether I saw General ARNoLD and Mr. Smita 
together, the week General ARNOLD went off to “ 
the enemy, more than once or twice; I saw Gen- 
eral ARNOLD come to King’s Ferry, on the Stoney 
Point side, on Tuesday or Wednesday ; it was, 
the beginning of the week ; he went up the river 
towards Robinson’s house, and returned, on Thurs- 
day, in the evening, to the ferry on Stoney Point 
side before dark; General ARNOoLD’s barge went 
up the river, and returned to King’s Ferry, that 
evening, with a boat; and I saw General Ar- 
NOLD go up towards Robinson’s house, on Friday 
morning, about nine or ten o’clock; Mr. Smrra 
came down to the ferry with him, and returned; 
and that evening Mr. Smita came down to the 
ferry with a gentleman, as I have mentioned 
before, in my evidence. I do not recollect seeing 
General ARNOLD at Mr. SmrrH’s house. 

The Court postponed further proceedings on the 
trial of Mr. Smrrn until to-morrow; and ad- 
journed until that time, nine o’clock, A. M. 


Firtu Day, Oct. 4th. 


The Court met according to adjournment, and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smrru. 

Major Burrovueus was produced on the part 
of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

Q. to Masor Burroveus. Did you see Mr. 
Smiru, the Prisoner, and a person with him, who 
passed under the name of Jonn ANDERSON, at 
or near King’s Ferry, on the Stoney Point side, 
the twenty-second day of September last? Please 
to relate to the Court what you know of the 
matter. 

A. Last Friday a week ago, being the twenty- 
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second of September last, between sundown 


} 


and dark, I was overtaken on the road, about | 


three quarters of a mile from Stoney Point, by | 


Mr. Smita, the Prisoner, and another gentleman ; 
Mr. Smrrn’s servant, a negro boy, was with him; 
Mr. Smirn, as he passed by, spoke, and said 
“ How do you do, Captain Livineston ?” I told 
him he was mistaken ; on that he stopped, and said, 
“How do you do, Major Burrovens?” and 
turned about his horse, and talked to me for 


about a minute, in which time, Irode up between | 


the gentleman, who was with Mr. Smith, and 
which gentleman is the same man who has been 
proved since to have been the Adjutant-general of 


the British Army ; Mr. Smrru, while he stopped, | 


told me hewas going for Mrs. Smrru and the 


Ladies, to West Point, and should be happy to | 


see me at tea the next afternoon; Mr. SmirH 


then turned about his horse, and rode off pretty | 
fast; I told him I thought it rather late, and he | 


said he had business. 
Q. How was the gentleman dressed ? 
A. He had a round hat on, and a blue coat or 


cloak, the cape of which was buttoned up tight | 
round his neck, and the other part was also but- | 


*toned. 

Q. Did Mr. Smrrx mention to you the person’s 
name? 

A. No. 


=e who was with him join company and ride 
0 

A. The gentleman halted when Mr. Smirx did, 
and they rode off together. 

Q. Did you see Major Anpre, who lately 


suffered death as being Adjutant-general to the | 


British Army? 
A. I saw him when he crossed the North 


River, which was last Wednesday, and which was | 
after he was taken; and I am sure he was the 


same man whom I saw with Mr. Smrru, as I 
have before mentioned. 


stopped, with this person, on the road; don’t 
you recollect something about a horse? 

A. I recollect about your telling me that you 
had good pasture, and that I should be very wel- 
come to the pasture for my two horses, rather 
than let them run about at the Point where the 
pasture was poor. 

Q. By po. Did you see any appearance in me, 
of a desire to avoid you as I came along? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. By po. Did your guard, at the lower end of 
Haverstraw, report to you of their meeting some 
gentleman the night before, on the road ? 

A. They did not. 

Joun Paw ina was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

Q. To Jonn Pawiine. Did you take at Tarry 
Town, on the east side of the North River, on 
Saturday morning, the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber last, a person who passed under the name of 


| JouHN ANDERSON; if you did, please inform the 





Q. Had this person the same coat on that the | 
gentleman had whom you saw with Mr. Sura? | 
A. He had a coat or cloak of the same colour, | 
which appeared to me to be the same, and I am | 


sure he had the same hat on ? 

Q. Did you hear him converse with Mr. 
Smita ? 

A. I did not. 


| which I told him to dismount. 
| said, “My God, I must do any thing to get 
| “along ;” seemed to make a kind of a laugh of 
it; and pulled out General AnNoLp’s Pass, which 


Q. Did you see Major ANDRE, Adjutant-gene- | 


ral to the British Army, since the time you have 
mentioned to have seen him after he was taken, 
and had crossed the North River? 

A. I saw him last Friday, when he was going 
before the Board of General Officers; and I am 
certain he was the same person I saw with Mr. 
Smiru at the time I have before mentioned. 

Q. By Mr. Smirn. Do you recollect no other 
conversation that passed between us when I 


| twenty-third of September last. 
| there about an hour and a half, as near as I can 
Q. After Mr. Smrr left you, did the gentle- | 


| “ party.” 


Court of it? 

A. Myself, Isaac Van Veart and Davip 
WruiaMs, were laying by the side of the road, 
about a half a mile above Tarry Town, and about 


| fifteen miles from King’s-bridge, on Saturday 


morning, between nine and ten o’clock, the 
We had lain 


reeollect, and saw several persons we were ac- 
quainted with, whom we let pass. Presently, 
one of the young men who were with me said, 
“There comes a gentleman-like looking man, 


| “who appears to be well dressed, and has boots 


“on, who you had better step out and stop if 
“you don’t know him.” On that I got up and 
presented my firelock at the breast of the per- 
son, and I told him to stand; and then I asked 
him which way he was going. Says he, “Gen- 
“tlemen, I hope you belong to our party.” I 
asked him, “ What party;” he said, “The lower 
Upon thatI told him I did. Then he 
said, “I am a British officer out of the country, 
“on particular business, and I hope you won’t de- 
“tain me a minute ;” and to show that he was a 
British officer, he pulled out his watch ; upon 
Upon that, he 


was to Joun ANDERSON, to pass all guards to 
the White Plains, and further. Upon that he 
dismounted, and says he, “Gentlemen you had 
“best let me go, or you will bring yourselves in 
“trouble, for, by your stopping of me you will 
“ detain the General’s business ;” and he said he 
was to go to Dobb’s Ferry, to meet a person there, 
on the General’s business. Upon that I told 
him I hoped he would not be offended, «nd I told 
him we did not mean to take anything from 
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him ; and told him there were many bad people | 


going along the road, and I did not know but 

rhaps he might be one; and I asked him if he 
ad any letters about him. 
“No.” 
rades, though I think myself, told him to pull 


off his clothes, which he did. We searched his | 
clothes, but could find nothing; and I told him | 


to pull off his boots; he rather seemed backward 


of pulling them off; however, he pulled off one | 
of them, and I felt at his foot, where I felt the | 


papers in his stocking, under his foot; then I | 
told him to pull off the other boot, and when the | 
other boot was off, I found other papers in his | 
stocking, under his foot. Then I looked on the | 
back of the papers, and I saw what the contents | 
of them were, and I said to the young fellows | 
who was with me, “This is aspy.” One of the 
oung fellows who were with me asked him if | 
. would give us his horse, saddle, and bridle, | 
and watch, and a hundred guineas, if he would 
let him go. He made answer, “Yes, and what- 
“ever sum of money you will mention, or quan- | 
“tity of dry goods.” And then I made answer, 
“No, by God, if you would give us ten thousand 
“guineas, you should not stir a step.” One of 
the young fellows winked to me, who had a mind 
to find out a little more, and I made answer to 
the lads who were with me to come along, for I 
would have nothing more to say to him, and we 
asked him some questions as we were going 


along the road, and begged we would ask him 
none till he came to some officers, and then he 


would reveal the whole. We carried him to 
Colonel Jameson, and there he took him into 
his custody, and I have not seen him from that 
time until I saw him the other day. 

Q. By Court. 
Joun ANDERSON before he produced the pass ? 

A. I asked him his name and he told me it was, 
I think, Joun ANDERSON. 

A Pass being shown to Mr. Paw tine, signed 
“B. ARNOLD, Major General,’ and being asked 
whether it is the Pass that the person whom he 
took under the name of Joun ANDERSON, showed 


him when he took him, answered he thinks from | 


the best of his recollection, that it is. The Pass 
dated “Heap Quarters, Robinson House, Sep- 
“tember 22d, 1780,” is annexed.* 

Sund 
produced to the Court, and shown to Mr. Paw- 
LING,} to wit, a paper containing Artillery Or- 
ders at West Point, September 5th, 1780 ; a paper 


containing an Estimate of the force at West Point | 





* Appendix, II. 
t It is not evident what the object was, in introducing these 


papers as evidence sgainst Mr. Smith, who had had nothing to | 
do with them, unless, as stated by himself, (Narrative of the | 


Death of Major André, 140,) it was because his name was men- 
tioned in some of them.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 


He made answer, | 
Upon that, myself, or one of my com- | 


Did he tell you his name was | 


papers, of the following import, were | 


and its dependencies, September 13, 1780; a paper 
containing an Estimate of men to man the 
| works at West Point, and in the vicinity, Sep- 
tember, 1780; a paper containing a Return of Ord- 
nance at West Point and its dependencies, Sep- 
| tember 5, 1780; a paper containing Remarks on 
Works at West Point, indorsed “A copy to 
“be transmitted to His Excellency, General 
“ Washington, September, 1780;” and a paper 
containing a State of matters laid before a Coun- 
cil of war, held in Camp, Bergen County, Sep- 
tember 6, 1780, Present, the Commander in Chief, 
endorsed, “Copy of a Council of War, held 
“ September 6, 1780.” These papers are an- 
nexed.* 

Mr. Pawuine being asked if he found these 
papers on the person he took, as he has men- 
tioned, under the name of JoHN ANDERSON. 

A. To the best of my knowledge, the papers 
now shown me are the papers I found on that 
person when I took him. 

Q. By Court. How was this person, whom 
you tovk under the name of JoHN ANDERSON, 
dressed ? 

A. He had akind of a purple claret coloured 
coat on, the button holes of which were laced. He 
had nankeen breeches and waistcoat on, and a 
flannel waistcoat under his waistcoat; and he had 
a round hat on; he had also on a blue coloured 
overcoat. 

Q. Was this person whom you took under the 
name of JouHN ANDERSON, the same person who 
suffered death on Monday last, as being the Ad- 
| jutant-general of the British Army? 
| A. I think he was; to the best of my knowl. 
edge he looked as much like him as any person 
| could. 
| Q.syCourt. When he pulled out his watch, 

did he offer it to you as a present, or pull it out 
| as a signal ? 
| A. As a signal that he was a British officer, as 
| I then thought. 

Q. sy Court. When pulling out his Pass 
| from General ARNOLD, what was the reason you 
did not let him go ? 

A. Because he said before he was a British 
| Officer. Had he pulled out General Arnold’s Pass 
first I should have let him go. 

Q. sy Court. Are the papers shown you all 
the papers that were found on the person whom 
you took under the nameof Jonn ANDERSON ? 

A. They are all, except a small paper which I 
found in his pocket. 

A paper being shown Mr. Paw ine containing 
sundry names, he says that it is the paper he 
| found on this person under the name of JoHN 
| ANDERSON. It is annexed. 

Q. sy Court. How long did the person under 





* Appendix, III, IV, V, VI, VI, VIII. 
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the name of Jonn ANDERSON, say he e had been | was a spy ;— 
out from New York? 

A. Four days ; and had not been above Pine’s 
Bridge, and that a man brought the letters and 
papers to him there, but he did not know him. 

| 


Davip Wiiu1aMs was next produced on the 
part of the Prosecution and sworn. 

QurstTion To Davin Wi11ams—Were you 
with Jonn Pawuine when he took a person at 
Tarry Town the morning of the twenty-third of 
September last, under the name of Jonn ANDER- 
son? Please to relate what you know of that 
person’s capture to the Court. 

A. Myself, Isaac Van Veart, and Jon 
Pawuine were laying in the bushes, in the 
morning, about nine or ten o’clock, on Saturday, 
the 23d of September last, as near as I can 
recollect, about a half mile, as near as I can 
recollect, above Tarry Town, on the east side of 
the North River. Several persons came along 
whom we knew and let pass; and presently 
came along a person whom we told Mr. Paw- 
LING to stop; he was a gentlemanlike man and 
had boots on. Mr. Paw.tne stepped out and 
presented his piece to his breast, and bid him 
stand, which he did. The person said, “ Gentle- 
“men, I hope you belong to our party.” Mr. 
Pawiine made answer, “What party?” He 
said “The lower party,’ which Mr. Paw1ine 
told him we did. The person said “I am glad | 
“to see you;” and said “I am an officer in the 
“ British service, and have now been on particu. | 
“lar business in the country, and I hope you | 
“will not detain me; and for a token to let you | 
“know that I am a gentleman, ” he pulled out | 
his watch. Mr. Pawuine told him to dismount, 
on which the person found out we belonged to | 
the upper party ; he said “ My God, I must do 
“any thing to get along,” on rata he pulled | 
out General ARNOLD’s Pass, and gave it to Mr. | 
Pawiine who read it, on which Mr. Pawiine 
told him to dismount; and the person said he | 
was to pass down as ‘far as Dobb’s Ferry, and 
was to meet another gentleman there, and 
was to get intelligence for General ARNOLD, he | 
told us we would bring ourselves in trouble if | 
we did not let him go. We told him there were 
many bad fellows travelling the road, and we | 
did not know but he was one of them, on which | 
we took him in the bushes and ordered him to | 
pull off his clothes, on which he did; but on 
searching him narrowly we could not find any 
sort of writing. We told him to pull off his 
boots, which he seemed to be indifferent about, 
but we got one boot off, and searched in that 
boot, but could find nothing, and we found there 
were some papers in the bottom of his stocking, 
next to his foot, on which we made him pull his 
stocking off, and found three papers wrapped up. 
Mr. Pawutne looked at the contents and said he 


was a spy ;—upon ‘which we made him pull off 
his other boot, and there we found three more 
papers at the bottom of his foot, within his 
stocking ; upon which we made him dress him. 
self, and I asked him what he would give us to 
let him go; he said he would give us any sum 
of money. I asked him whether he would give 
us his horse, saddle, bridle, watch, and one hun- 
dred guineas, upon which he said, “ Yes ;” and 
he told us he would direct it to any place, even 
if it was to that very spot, so that we could get 
it. I asked him whether he would not give us 
| more; he said he would give us any quantity of 


| dry goods or any sum of money, and bring it to 


any place that we might pitch upon, so that we 
might get it; upon which Mr. PAw.ine an- 
swered “No, by God, if you would give us ten 
“thousand guineas you shall not stir one step,” 
on which I asked the person who had called 
himself Joun ANDERSON, if he would not get 
away if it lay in his power; on which he an. 
swered me “Yes, I would.” I told him I did 
not intend he should, and carrying him along we 
asked him afew questions, and we stopped under 
a shade; he begged us not to ask him any ques- 
tions, and said when he came to any commander 
he would reveal all. We carried him on and 
delivered him to Colonel Jameson ; and I never 
saw him from that time until when he was exe- 
cuted here, that I remember; and I think the 
man, to the best of my know ledge, if I recollect 
right, who was executed on Monday last, as being 
Adihentomard to the British army, was the 
very man whom the persons I have mentioned 
and myself took, as I have mentioned before. 

Q. How do you know that his name was Jonn 
ANDERSON ? 

A. He told us his name was JoHN ANDERSON, 
when he pulled out his Pass to show us. 

Q. How was the person = took, who called 
himself Joun ANDERSON, dressed ? 

A. He had a blue overcoat on, and a tight body 
coat, that was a kind of a claret colour, though 
rather a deeper red than claret ; the button holes 
were laced with gold tinsel, and ‘the buttons drawn 
over with the same kind of lace; around hat; 
and nankeen waistcoat and breeches; and under 
his waistcoat was a flannel waistcoat, and under 
his breeches was a pair of flannel drawers. He 
had a pair of boots and thread stockings on. 

Q. By Court. Is the lower party considered 
as the enemy’s party ? 

A. Yes. 

The Pass shown to Mr. Pawiine was shown 
to Mr. Wri.tAMs, and being asked whether that 
is the Pass the person he and the persons who 
were with him took, as he has mentioned, under 
the name of Joun ANDERSON ? 

A. Asnear as I recollect, it is. 

The papers shown to Mr. PAWLING were shown 
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to Mr. Wiiu1aMs; he says that the paper con- 
taining an estimate of men to man the works at 
West Point and in the vicinity, September, 1780, 
and the paper containing a Return of Ordnance 
at West Point and its dependencies, September 
5, 1780, are two of the papers which he and the 
persons who were with him found on the person 
whom they took, as before mentioned, under the 
name of JonHn ANDERSON, as he saw Mr. Pawt- 
ING Open them ; the others he does not recollect 
to have taken notice of. 

Q. How many papers were taken on the person 
whom you took under the name of Jonn An- 
DERSON ? 

A. There were three under each foot. 

Q. By Court. Did this person, who called 
himself Jomn Anprerson, tell you where he 
lodged the night before ? 


A. He did not; but said he had received the | 


papers and the horse at Pine’s Bridge, from a 
gentleman who brought them there to him, as 
near as I remember. 


The Court postponed further proceedings on | 
Mr. Smrrn’s trial until to-morrow, and adjourned | 


until to-morrow, nine o’clock A. M. 


II. OLD NEW YORK REVIVED.—Con- 


TINUED, 
9.—TnHeE First Crty HA... 


The first public building of its kind was origin- 


ally built for a tavern, about 1642, in the time of | 


Gov. Kieft. That worthy Dutchman had caused 
it to be erected, in order to accommodate the 
English who daily passed with their vessels 
from New Englan 
suffered great annoyance, that they might no 
longer quarter on him, but lodge in the tavern. 
It was a fine inn, built of stone, and was for many 
years a conspicuous object to the traveler ap- 
proaching the city. 


‘In 1654, the Stadt Herberg, or State Tavern, | 
was granted to the municipal government, and | 
was thenceforth known as the Stadt Huys, or | 
| “lieve the house to be of sufficient strength to 


State House. 


Its location was in Dock (now 
Pearl 


Street, opposite Coenties Slip. It was 


used for —_ purposes ; among others, as a city | 


prison or jai 

In the following year [1655], the City authori- 
ties made the following order : 

“Whereas the Lords Patrons of this Province 
“have been generously pleased to grant the City 
“Hall to this City, therefore early measures must 
“be taken to repair and line the said house with 
“boards; and whereas it is much incumbered by 


“a quantity of salt deposited therein by Cornelis | 
“Schut, and otherwise cannot be conveniently | 


| concerning the building a new City Hall. 


to Virginia, from whom he | 
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“entered before it be emptied of certain goods 
“and lodgers: Therefore their Lordships are of 
“ opinion that Cornelis Schut be seasonably noti- 
“fied by the Messenger, that he provide himself 
“a store-house for his salt, and disss who lodge 
“therein with other lodgings, so that the City 
“Hall be not wholly ruined nor occupied b 
“others. Done the first of March, 1655, at the 
“ Assembly in the City Hall, at Amsterdam, in 
“ New Netherland.” 

In 1695, the building had begun to require con- 
stant repairs, to render it safe for the various 
uses to which it was put, and for several years 
there was much discussion and many ee 
n 
1696, it was thought that the easiest and best 
way would be “ to mortgage the rent of the oo 
“for fifteen years, to sell the present Town Hall 
“ and ground thereunto belonging, and the ground 
“concluded to be sold in the rear of Dock St., 
“at 9d. per foot.” The necessities of the case 
seemed to culminate in October of the pe 
year, when the Mayor informed the City Counci 
“that on Tuesday next, the Supreme Court of the 
“ Province would sit, at which several criminals 
“would be tried, to which it is supposed great 
“numbers of people will resort, insomuch that it 
“is feared the City Hall will not be of sufficient 
“strength to contain them.” Upon this repre- 
sentation certain carpenters and bricklayers were 
ordered to view a report thereon, and what 
might be wanting to secure the building. They 
— that “six studs and a plank will secure 
“the same from any danger of falling.” The 
same were ordered meses 

Two days afterwards (the 4th), and on the I 
before the sitting of the Court, the Judges ad- 
dressed a letter to the city authorities, stating 
that jurors and others summoned to appear de- 
clare that in consequence of danger from the 
condition of the City Hall, they cannot attend on 
the Court ; therefore, the magistrates are required, 
in his Majesty’s name, “to appoint and prepare 
“some other place.” 

In reply, the Judges were informed that meas- 
ures had been taken “for making the City Hall 
“secure from falling, and the workmen doe be- 


“contain any number of people that may be 
“ therein.” 

This certificate does not seem to have satisfied 
the Court, however, for when it met on the 


| following day, “the Court opened, and for the 


“ insufficiency of the City Hall, it is immediately 
“adjourned to the Dutch Church.” 

The Court was held in the Church on that and 
the following day, when it adjourned to meet 
on the 7th October, at the house of George Rap- 
arreck, adjoining the City Hall. 

The Common Council, notwithstanding the 
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favorable report of their mechanics, shortly af- 
terwards resolved, “in consequence of the ruin- 
“ous condition of the City Hall,’ to sit at the 
same private house, which they appear to have 
hired for the year ensuing for the sum of £12. 

How long this state of things might have con- 
tinued, it is impossible to judge, but the Supreme 
Court, with a due sense of the eternal fitness of 
things, and a proper regard to the health and 
safety and comfort of all who were obliged to at- 
tend the Courts, made a decree, which we beg 
leave to commend to the excellent gentlemen 
who now wear the judicial ermine in the City 
and County of New York, as a righteous judg- 
ment, and a most excellent precedent. 

At the end of the Term, on the 9th October, 
1697, Mr. Emott, the leader of the Bar in those 
days, moved the Court in the name of the High 
Sheriff, “that the Judges do move to the City, 
“the insufficiency of the City Hall and Prison.” 

The bench accordingly sent for the Mayor and 
Aldermen, and “did cause to be read” the fol- 


lowing decree : 
“Octr 9th, 1697. 

“ Whereas it appears to this Court that for di- 
“ vers years last past the City hall or Town house 
“of this City has beene decayed and insufficient 
“for the holding their, his Majesties Courts and 
“that the Magistrates of the City have been 
“thereof advertised by this Court and have still 
“promised to erect and build a new one, which 


“1s not yet done and a Surveigh of severall Em- 


“jnent Massons and Carpinters having by order 
“ofthe Chiefe Justice beene thereof had who 
“doe certifie the Insufficiency thereof, by reason 
“ whereof His Majesties Supreme Court hath been 
“ Oblidged to adjurne from Place to Place and 
“the Sheriff of this City and County having 
“also Complained to us of the insufficiencie of 
“the present Goale, the Justices having maturely 
“ considered the same doe hereby order and decree 
“that the said City for the reasons aforesaid be 
“ amerced and fined for the use of our Soveraigne 
“Lord the King three hundred pounds unlesse 
“ within two years from the date hereof they do 
“find and Provide a sufficient town house or hall 
“ wherein his Majesties Courts of Judicature may 
“be held and keept and that in the mean time 
“they make not the Prison sufficient they ought 
“to be accountable for all escapes.” 

The Mayor and Aldermen were then dismissed, 
after listening further to the reading of an “ Ad- 
“dress from the Grand Jury setting forth a Gen- 
“ eral] Breach of the Lord’s Day and urging their 
“diligence in having the Constable go about 
“during divine service.” 

Shortly after this time, the Common Council 
unanimously agreed “that a new City Hall is 
“necessary,” and before the expiration of the 
two years mentioned in the decree, they unani- 
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mously resolved “to build a new City Hall at 
“the upper end of Broad street and the mate. 
“rials of the old Citty Hall be exposed to sayle, 
“and the ground belonging to the same to be 
“lett to farme for the term of ninety nine years,” 
A committee was appointed to manage the same. 

On the 9th August, 1699, it was ordered “ the 
“old Citty Hall and all belonging to it, the bell, 
“ King’s arms, and iron works belonging to the 
“ prison excepted, be sold at publick outcry ; the 
“purchaser to pay at three payments. That the 
“ cage, poney and stocks standing before the 
“same be removed within the space of twelve 
“I 4 4 aS wt That the Citty 
“have the liberty and benefit of the jail within 
“the said Hall for the space of one month next 
“ ensuing.”’ 

A subsequent entry states that “ John Rodman, 
“of the City of New York, merchant, hath by 
“public outcry and vendue purchased the said 
“ Citty Hall with the ground and appurtenances, 
“for the sum of £920 current money of New 
“ York.” G. H. M. 


10.—NorTEs on ART AND ARTISTS IN NEw 
Yorx.* 


I. 


Among the Artists who practised their Pro- 
fession in Colonial New York, was ABRAHAM 
De Lanoy, Junior, a native of that city. 

He was the son, probably, of Abraham De 
Lanoy, who was dais in his day as a 
dealer in Pickled Oysters and Lobsters ; but the 
time of his birth is not known.} 

He is said to have married Rachel Marling 
earees on the twenty-seventh of September, 

763 ; but it is evident, from the following, that 
he visited Europe and received instructions from 
Benjamin West, before 1771. 


(From The New-York Gazette ; and the Weekly Mercury, 
1002, Monday, January 7, 1771.) 


To th PUBLICK. 


LIKENESS ES 


pairtsp fe a reafonable Price, by A DELANOY, 
Sun, who has been Taught by the celebrated Mr. Benj- 

amin Weft, in London. N. B. Is to be fpcke 

with oppofite Mr. Dirck Schulyler’s, at his Fathers. 


* We are indebted for the greater part of the material used 
in this article, to the industry and courtesy of Mr. Wil'iam 
Kelby, the very efficient Assistant-librarian of The New York 
Historical Society.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 


+ Dunlap says he knew Mr. Dg Lanoy from 1780 until 1783 ; 
and that he was then ‘‘in ‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ both of 
‘life and fortune,” It is not exactly apparent how, if he was 
born about 1740, as Dunlap supposes, he could Be in the de- 
cline of life, forty years afterwards.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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It is probable that this flourish of trumpets 
did not —— that effect which Mr. De Lanoy 
expected and desired, since less than six months 
afterwards he seems to have embarked in a new 
business, as will be seen from the following 
advertisement : 


(From The New-York Journal ; or, the General Advertiser, 
1485, Thursday, June 20, 1771.) 


The following Articles, to be fold very cheap, at wholefale 
or retail, by 


ABRAHAM DELANOY, Jun. 


At his Houfe in the main Street, between Burling’s-Slip and the 
Fly Market, oppofiteMr. Brevoort’s Store of Tin Ware, and 
next Door to Dr. Bard, Fun, viz 


OLD Madeira, Teneriffand 


fweet wines, claret, wine bitters; Jamaica fpirits 
and Antigua rum, brandy, Geneva, molaffes; vinegar, 
fweet oil, raifins, currants and figs, citron, fugar candy, fu- 
gar almonds and do, in the hell, prunes and prunelloes ; 
TEAS and SPICES of all Sorts, bet CHOCOLATE and 
COFFEE ; double and fingle refin’d loaf fugar, beft and low 
priced mufcovado fugars; rice, black and Cayenne pepper, 
Durham and New York flour muftard, fine falt and allum, 
caftile foap, {nuff, pipes; pickles in cags fit for exporta- 
tion, a {mall quantity of quince, peach and Holland plumb 
fweet meats, frefth imported, Chefhire and Gloucefterthire 
cheefe ; paper, quills, ink and ink powder, fealing wax 
and wafers; beft White Chapel needles, Scotch threads, 
and pins, empty twelve bottle cafes, &c. &c. &c, moft 
kinds of PAINTING done as ufual, at reafonable rates. 


Dunlap says that, in his latter days, Mr. De 
Lanoy was consumptive, poor, and dependent on 
Sign-painting for his support. Dunlap’s first 
oe in oil, was a head of Admiral Hood, 

om recollection, which he painted on a sign for 
this old gentleman. 

He is said to have been awkward in his ad- 
dress and of unprepossessing appearance, although 
he was mild in his manners and, probably, retir- 

in his habits. 


in 
The exact date of his death is unknown; al- 
though he is supposed to have died about 1786. 
He appears to have been patronized, before he 


visited Europe, by the Beekmans ; and it is prob- 
able that among the descendants of that family, 
and their connections, some of the works of this 
early artist may yet be found. 


II. 


LAWRENCE KILBurRN, sometimes written K1L1L- 
BRUNN, arrived here from London in the early 
art of May, 1754, in the brig Maria, Thomas 
iller, Master; and he appears to have sought 
employment,as a Portrait Painter, very soon after. 
he following, very probably, was his first in- 
troduction to the public, in this city: 
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(From The New- York Gazette : or, The Weekly Post-Boy, 598, 
Monday, July 8, 1754.) 


LAWRENCE KILBURN, Limner, 
an arrived from London with Capt. Miller, hereby 


acquaints all Gentlemen and Ladies inclined to favour 
him in having their Pictures drawn, that he don’t doubt of 
pleasing them in taking a true Likeness, and finishing the Dra- 
| pery in a proper Manner, as also in the Choice of Attitudes, 
suitable to each Person’s Age and Sex, and giving agreeable 
Satisfaction, as he has heretofore done to Gentlemen and La- 
dies in London, He may at present be apply’d to, at his 
Lodgings, at Mr, Bogart’s, near the New Printing-Office in 
Beaver-Street. 


This advertisement was followed by others, of 
which the following are specimens: 


(From The New-York Mercury, No. 112, Monday, September 
30, 1754.) 


LawrENCE KILBURNN, Aminer, 


from London, who lately advertifed in the New-York 
Gazette, hereby acquaints all gentlemen and ladies, that 
are mindful to fee fome of his performances, that he has now 
Jeveral pieces taken from the life, finifbed in his room; 
as alfo fundry other curious pieces, fearcely to be met 
with at any other place in this city; he therefore hopes 
that gentlemen and ladies who have a tafte that way, 
will favour him with their company and doubts not, 
but a view of his performances will engage them to en- 
courage him in this branch of bufine/s, as, at prefent, 
there is no other in town who pretends thereto. Said ° 
Kilburnn /odges at the houfe of Mr. Daniel Bogert, next 
Door to the late Rev. Mr. Boel’s, near the New Print- 
ing-Office, in Beaver-Street. 





(From The New-York ae No, 268, Monday, October 3, 
757.) 


LAWRENCE KILBRUNN, 
Ladies 


Limner from Lonpon, 

Ceres, as ufual, to draw to the life. 
and gentlemen that have not as yet feen many of his 
performances, may now have an opportunity of viewing 
| fundry pieces together, which he has drawn to the entire 
Satisfaction of the perfons for whom they were defigned. 
He may be applied to at his lodgings, at the houfe of Mr. 
Peter Rofevelt, in Bayard’s-ftreet. He draws alfo in 
miniature, 





| Mr. Kripurn was licensed to be married to 

Judith Eyraud, of the city of New-York, on 
the twenty-fourth of June, 1761 ; and he continued 
to paint portraits, in that city, as opportunity was 
afforded; indeed, it is said that the Beekman 
family possesses two half-lengths, size of life, 
which were painted by him in that year. The 
following, published in the following year, indi- 
cates his occupation at that time: 
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(From The New-York Hoges. No, 511, Monday, May 17, 
+] 


Lawrence Kixsrun, 
Portrait Painter, 


TAKES this Opportunity to ac- 


quaint the Publick, that he is removed to Crown-street, 
which leads from the Fly-market up to the New Dutch 
Church, next door to Mr. Stephany, Chymist, apd over 
against Mefirs. Livingston’s Sugar House. 

N.B. He continues Face painting as usual, and hath at 
present by him, a large Collection of Gentlemen and 
Ladies Pictures, which may be seen at his House. 


The habits of the New-Yorkers appear, how- 
ever, to have been ill adapted for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts; and, like his contempo- 


rary, ABRAHAM Dz Lanoy, Junior, Mr. KrLBury, | 
after many years of hard work to establish him- | 


self as an artist, seems to have been compelled to 
seek other employment than that of painting por- 
traits. The following advertisement tells its 
own story: 


{From The New-York Journal ; or, The General Advertiser, 
1536, Thursday, June 11, 1772.) 
kb. 


PAINT STORE, 
At the White Hall, New York, 


HATH FOR SALE, 


HITE LEAD Vermillion, 

Spanish brown Prussian blue 
Yellow oaker White vitriol 
Verdigrise Spanish whiting 
Red lead Paint brushes 
Linseed oil Window glass 6 by 8, 7 by 
White varnish 9, 8 by 10, 9 by 11, 10 by 
Spirits of turpentine 12, 11 by 13, &c &c &c, 

All as cheap as any body sells in the place. 


The following tells the last sad story of this | 


Artist’s career : 


(From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, 127, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1775.) 


A persons indebted to the estate of Lawrence Kil- | 
burn, deceased, are hereby requested to make imme- | 


diate payment to Judith Kilburn, executrix, who has for 
sale at her house next door to the Hon. John Watts, Esq ; 
wholesale and retail, on the most reasonable terms, for 
cash, viz. 

White lead ground in oil, ditto dry, read lead, Spanish 
brown ground in oil, ditto dry, yellow oaker, ground ditto, 


verdigrease ground in oil, ditto dry, rose, pink, Dutch pink, | 


Prusian blue, Turky umber, Naples yellow.—Also 8 by 6, 
g by 7, 10 by 8, 11 by 9, and 12 by 10 crown window glass. 


KILBURN’s|! 
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II. 


Among the forgotten, in American Art, are 
Wurm B. Tetizy, Henry Porcett, J. Cor 
LES, and Wii11aAm Rowanp, whose only re- 
maining records, as far as we have discovered 
them, rest in the following advertisements : 


(From Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, 68, Thursday, Au- 
gust 4, 1774.) 


William Birchall Tetley, 
From LONDON, 


oot leave to acquaint the PUBLIC, that 
he has taken a commodious houfe, the 
corner of Beaver-ftreet, and facing General 
Haldimand’s ;—where he purpofes painting 
PORTRAITS in oil, or in miniature for the 
bracelet, or fo {mall as to be fet in a ring. 
Thofe Ladies and Gentlemen who pleafe to 


| favour him with their commands, may depend 


on having them done in the beft manner, and 
with the greateft expedition. 


[From the same paper, 74, Thursday, September 15, 1774.) 


HENRY PURCELL, 


ENGRAVER, 


Rr leave to acquaint his friends in particular, and 

the Public in general, that he has opened a fhop in 
Broad-Way, nearly oppofite Mr. Hutt’s tavern, where he 
carries on the engraving bufinefs in its different branches, 
and hopes he can give fatisfaCtion to any gentlemen that 
may be pleafed to favour him with their commands, as 
they may depend on the greateft care and difpatch. 


(From The New-York Gazette; and the Weekly Mercury, 
1412, Monday, November 9, 1778.) 


MINIATURE PROFILES. 


No. 20, Golden-Hill, oppofite the fign of the Unicorn ; 


ee & 2's, 


7 ares had the honour of taking off the PRO- 
FILES of many of the Nobility in England and 
Ireland, begs leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen 


in New York, that he takes the moft Sraixinc 


| Lixeness in Miniature Profile, of any Size, at fo low 


a price as Two Dotrars each, framed and glazed: A 
fpecimen only (which may be seen at Hucu Garne’s) 
can furnifh an idea of the execution. 

Hours of attendance from 10 o’clock in the morning 
till 4 in the afternoon. It requires only a moment's 
fitting. 
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{From Rivington’s New York Loyal Gazette, 146, Saturday, 
December 6, 1777.) 


WILLIAM ROWAND, 
PORTRAIT-PAINTER, 


(Lately from Grascow) 
go _ueews at his lodgings, No. 59, Wall-Street, 


if encouragement offers foon, to begin painting 
in miniature, the weather not permitting painting in 
large, longer, and, to teach gentlemen and ladies the 
art of drawing. At his lodgings, now, the lovers of 
the fine arts, may see an original painting in oil, by 
himfelf emblematic of the times. 


As time and opportunity shall warrant, we 
shall return to this subject. 
H. B. D. 


IIL—PAPERS CONCERNING THE | 
PROVINCE AND STATE OF MAINE. | 


I—ExTRACTS FROM THE EARLY UNPUBLISHED 
Recorps oF THE PROVINCE OF MAINE. 


Furnished by Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., Augusta, Me. | 
| plant. 


Att a meeting of the Comrs in the house of 


Capt. Richard Bonithonin Saco this 25th Me, | 


1636. 

Present 
Capt. Richard Bonithon Mr Tho Purchas 
Capt. W™. George, Mr Ed. Godfrey 
Capt Tho. Camock Mr Thomas Levis 
M: Henry Joslin, gent, 

Ther was this day seg = by Mr Theophilus 
Davis officer for this place, John Wotten for being 
drunck, and giving ill tearmes to the officer, 

John the carpenter, for being drunck. 

James Coale for being drunck. 

Wm. Scadlock for being drunck, 

John Watton is by order of Court to macke a 
payr ofstockes by the last of Aprill or to pay 40/s. 
in mo. for misdemeanor: alsoe hee is fined 5/s for 
being drunck. 

John ye Carpenter 

James Coall 

W Scadlock 


gents. 


ar fined 5/s a peece for 
being drunck. 


Mr. Wm. Hoock is pr order of Court fined one 
the return of the Officer’s warrant, for an uprore 
comitted 25th pro in shouting of divers peeces in 
the night for web hee is fined 30/s and order for 
to distrane. 


Mr. Geo. Cleves for rash speeches fined in 
Court 5£. 








Mr. W™. Smith sworn ay cunstable for his 
Maties sarvis for the woale publique from Cape 
Elizabeth to the furthermost prte of this proy- 
ince eastwarde. 


To the petition of Thomas Wies against M, 
Thomas Luis, it is ordered Tho. Wies shall have 
of Mr Thomas Luis one fadom of this cuntry 
beades more then hee hath in satisfaction of one 
swyne killed pr the Indianes, & iff ptve that hee 
had more killed then to have furder satisfac- 
tion out of such kettellsas Mr Luis had from the 
Indianes. 


W Gibbond’s cause refyrred to tow men to end. 


It is ordered Mr Hawkines to have power and 
authority to execute any Indians that ar prved to 
have killed any swyne of the Inglishe. 


Monday the 28th Mch 1636. 
To the request of Mrs Joane Vines and an order 
of Sir. Ferdinando Gorges, Knight, as pr the same 
more att large appereth, and other sarcumstances 
us inducing, consarning the difference betwene 
Capt. Richard Bonithon & Mr Thomas Luis 


| against Mrs Joane Vines, consarning the plant- 


ing of corne one the Iland where shee planted 
formerly, & order left pr hir husband now to 
It is ordered for the preservation of the 
publique peace and the generall good of the 
cuntrey that Mrs Joane Vines shall peacealihy 
plant what shee hathe formerly planted and 
what more shee can plant. Also Capt. Richard 
Bonithon and Mt Thomas Luis to plant what they 
can except wher Mrs. Vines planteth, and for 
tryall of the title of thes¢ Iland to rest tell furder 
tryall may be maid ther of, and this we Register, 
Ratify and Confyrme although Mr Thomas Luis 
did approbriusly in open Court lascerat and teare 
& order maid to yt purpose & subscribed as pr the 


same appeareth, when a 5th Com' was to firme 
to it. 


March the 29th 1636. 

It is ordered iff any man that douth sell strong 
liquer or wyne shall suffer his nighbor’s laborer 
or sarvant to continue drinking in ther house ex- 
cept men invited or labores uppon the working 
day for one hower att diner, or stranger or 
ees ther, the sa offence being seene by one 
Justice of the Peece w‘ in his limitts or Cunsta- 
ble, or p'ved by tew witnesses before a Justice of 
the peece, such seller of strong liquer or wyne 
shall forfeit for every such offence tenne shill- 
inges. 


Every parson that shall continu drinking as 
abovs* with p:ves as abovs4, shalbe fined iijs 
ny‘ for each offence. 
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It is ordered yt every planter or Inhabitant 
shall doe his best indevor to apprehend, execut 
or kill any Indian yt hath binne known to mur- 
der any English, kill ther cattell or any waie 
spoyle ther goods doe them violence and will 
not mack satisfaction, yf it shalbe proved by 
tew witnesses that any planter or inhabitant 
hath bine negligent ther in hee shall be fined at 
the discression of the bench. 


1637. Aprill 4th. Margery Batson, the daugh- 
ter of Stephen and Elizabeth Batson, bound an 
amente by consent to Cap' Richard Bonython 
and wife Lucretia, till the said Margery attayne 
to the full age of one and twenty yeares. 


It is ordered that Mr. Arthur Browne and Mr. 

Arthur Mackworth shall cause John Cosens to 

ive full satisfaction to an Indian for wrongs 
ion to him. 


1637. Apr. 4th. It is agreed between Capt 
Richard Boynthon, Richard Vines and Thomas 
Lewis, gent, that the said Richard Vines shall 
pay for a meyer of stockes and a lock to them ; for 
that John West his corne was gathered contrary 
to order: And soe all controversies about the 
Tlands ar ended, according to a former order in 
Mr. Rich. Gibson’s hands. 


Richard Hitchcock on accon of slander 


inst Rob: Mills. Robt Mills askes Rich. | 


itcheock for givenes for a slander and payes 
charges. 


Mary the wife of Geo. Puddington of Aga- 
menticus is here indicted by the whole bench for 
often frequenting the house and company of M’ 
George Burdett, minister of Agamenticas afore- 
said, privately in his bed chamber and elswhere 
in a verie suspitious manner, notwithstanding 
the said Mary was often forewarned thereof by 
her said hus band and the Constable of said plan- 
tacon w‘h divers others, and for abuseing her said 
hus band to the greate disturbance and scandall 
of the said plantacon, contrary to the peace of 
our Soveraigne lord the King. , 

This Enquest find Billa Vera. 

Whereupon the Court enjoyneth the said Mary 
tomake this publike confession here in this Courte, 
and likewise at Agamenticus aforesaid when 


she shalbe thereunto called by the Worp!! Thom- | 


as Gorges and Edward Godfrey, two of the Coun- 
cellors of this Province, her confession followeth : 

I Mary Puddington, doe here acknowledge 
that I have dishonered God, the place where I 


live, and wronged my husband by my disobedi- | 


ence and light carriage, for weh I am heartily 
sorrie and desire forgivenes of this Courte and 


live and manners henceforth ; and having made 
this confession to aske her husband forgivenes 
on her knees. 


Mr. Arthur Browne presented by the Grand 
Enquest for sweareing two oathes, is therefore 
fyned by the Bench tuo shillings. 


September the 17th, 1640. It is ordered by 
this Courte that the Worp!! Tho. Gorges and 
Edward Godfrey, Coun cellors of this Province, 
shall order all the Inhabitants from Pascattaque 
to Kennibonke, web have any children unbaptised, 
that assoone as a minister is setled in any of 
their plantacons, they bring their said children 
to baptisme, and if any shall refuse to submitt to 
the said order, that then the prties so refuseing 
shalbe summond to answeare this their con- 
tempt at the next Generall Court to be holden in 
this Province. 


It is ordered at this Courte, that from hence- 
forth the Register shall have for makeinge every 
execution (wh shall issue forth from this Courte 
tuo shillings and six pence, whereof he shal 
pay to the Secretary of this Province for the 
seale one shilling. 


2.—NotEs ON THE Locat History or Marne. 
: 


Arrowsick Istanp. BOSTON, May 26. 
We hear from Arrowsick, that on Wednesday the 
14th Instant, one of our native Indians named 
Sam, who had dwelt lately at Casto-Bay, being 
out with a Company of Eastern Indians a Hunt- 
ing near Richmond, the said Indians in a very 
joyful manner brag’d of what Exploits each one 
of them had done, in the last War with the Eng- 
lish, and who of them they had killed; Sam, 
upon hearing thereof, ventur’d to take the same 
Liberty and began freely to relate, on the otherr 
side, what he had done, and what Indians he had 
kill’d; but his Tale proved fatal to him, for 
among others, he told of one noted Indian he had 
kill’d, that happenen to be the Father of one in 


| the Company ; who upon hearing thereof, was so 


irritated, that without more adoe he struck his 
Hatchet twice into his Head, and he died on the 
Spot. The People at Arrowsick upon hearing of 
his Affair, have sent after the said Indian to bring 
him to Justice —The New-York Weekly Journal, 
[ZENGER’s] 83, Munday, June 9th, 1735. 


i. 
Berwick. Berwick, in the Province of Main, 


| Nov. 26: This Day was Ordained here the Rev- 
of my husband, and doe p'mise amendment of | 


erend Mr. Jeremiah Wise, Pastor of the Church 
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in this Place—TZhe Boston News-Letter, 189, 
Monday, December 1, 1707. 


III. 


BRUNSWICK. p ] BOSTON, September 7. 
We hear from Brunswick, that on the 19th of 
last month a Man was wounded there by the In- 
dians, and a Boy taken Prisoner.—7'he New-York 
Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post-Boy, [Parx- 
ER’s], 243. New-York, September 14, 1747. 

[2.]" BOSTON, November 16.—We are informed 


by Capt. Woodside, that on the fifth Instant, | 


towards Evening, a Lad about 16 Years old, going 
out of Brunswick Fort at the Eastward, saw 
eleven Men dress’d with Coats and Hats comin 

towards him, which he took for Englishmen, til 


they came up to him, when he found them to be | 


Indians, one of which seized him as his Prisoner, 
which the Lad’s Father observing from the Fort, 
discharged his Gun (loaded with Swan-Shot) at 
the Indian, and wounded him, upon which he 
immediately quitted the Lad, who ran towards 
the Fort, but was unfortunately shot down by the 
other Indians. The People of the Garrison got 
the Lad into the Fort alive, but he died of his 
Wounds soon after: He said the Indian that 
took him was mortally wounded by his Father’s 
Shot, one of which struck him (the Boy) in the 
Ball of his Hand.—Jbid. 253, New-York, Novem- 
ber 23, 1747. 


IV. 

Cox’s Heap. Boston. On Thursday the 
6th Currant, By an Express from Col. Hilton, his 
Excellency received an Account of the Success 
of the Forces lately sent into the Eastern parts, 
viz, That on Zwuesday the 4th Instant, about one 
a Clock in the morning, the Colonel with a De- 
tachment of the Forces under his Command, 
fell upon a party of the Indian Rebels, bein 
nineteen in number, at a place call’d Cox’s Hea 
within Kennebeck River, whereof nine were men, 
most of them infamiously noted for their bloody 
Villainies, Mamouson, alias Pemaquid Tom, 
being one of the Company: The rest were Squaws 
& smaller Indians. 

Eighteen were kill‘d on the spot, a Boy about 
Eight years old was saved alive. 

Through the Favour of Almighty God, not one 
of ours was kill‘d or wounded; Only in the 
Action, the Squaw lately taken by Col. Hilton in 
his former Expidition, unhappily received a 
Wound from one of our men by mistake. 

This Accident is very much Lamented, for that 
the Squaw had been very serviceable in making 
known the places of the Indians Residence: She 
is sent to Piscatagua for cure; and is in a hope- 
ful way of Recovery. 
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Col. Hilton was again Embarking the Forces 
on the Transports to go in further quest of the 
Enemy, Resolving to range the parts all the 
Shoaralong. Our Forces were all in good health, 
and animated with their Success further to pur- 
sue the Enemy.—Zhe Boston News-Letter, 151, 
Monday, March 10, 1706. 


V. 

Kittery. [1l.] Piscatagua, May 25.On Mon- 
day last the Sculking Indian Enemy kill’d 
one man at Kittery in the Province of Main, and 
Wounded another.—The Boston News-Letter, 58, 
| Monday, May 28. 


| [2] ] An-way from his Master, William Pep- 

peril Esqr. at Kittery, in the Province 
of Maine, a Negro Man-Slave named Peter, aged 
about 20, speaks oo English, of a pretty brown 
Complexion, middle Stature, has on a mixt gray 
home-spun Coat, white home-spun Jacket and 
Breeches, French fall Shoes, and coloured Stock- 
ings, or @ mixt worsted pair, and a black Hat. 
Wheseover shall take up said Negro, and bring 
or convey him safe to his said Master, or secure 
him and send notice of him either to his Master, 
or to Andrew Belcher Esqr. at Boston, shall be 
well rewarded for his pains, and all reasonable 
charges paid besides.*—T7’he Boston News-Letter, 
86, Monday, December 10, 1705. 


[3.] 


Ately Deserted Her Majesties Service at 

Kittery Garrison in the Province of 
Maine, David Thomas Souldier, a Welsh-man, 
aged about 30 years, pretty short and thick sta- 
ture, dark brown coloured hair; hath on a new 
white Cape cloth Watch Coat, under that an old 
sad coloured strait bodied Coat and Jacket, gray 


| yarn stockings, and an old black Hat. Whoso- 
| ever shall apprehend said Deserter, and him 
| Safely convey to his said Post, or to Andrew 
Belcher Esgr. at Boston, shall have satisfaction 
to Content, besides his Charges.—Jbid. 
[4.] A Certain Tract of Land in Kittery in 
the Province of Main in New-England, 
near to Capt. Ichabod Plaisted’s, containing 110 
Acres, borders on Piscataqua River, having on it 
| two good Orchards, a good quantity of fresh 
| Meadow, and good Oak and Pine Timber. To 
| be Sold by Thomas Short at the Printing-House 
in the South End of Boston —The Boston News- 
| Letter, 99, Monday, March 11, 1705-6. 
| ' [5.] In December last, There was Advertise- 
|ments of a Negro man Slave, and an Indian’s 
| Running away from Mr. William Pepperil of 
| Kittery in the Province of Main, desiring they 


* The benefit of Advertising, as long ago as a hundred and 
| Sixty-one years, will be seen by reference to Number 4 of this 
| series.—Ep, Hist. Maa, 
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might be apprehended where ever they came, 
and by vertue of said Advertisement, coming (in 
the News Letter) to South-Carolina, whither the 
said Negro and Indian had travelled, The Gov- 
ernour of said place has secured the said Runa- 
ways for their § 

105, Monday, April 22, 1706. 


[6.] Piscatagua, June 7th * * * And | 


= Mr. John Shaplie and his Son being 
iding on the Road near Kittery, their Horses 
were found all bloody without their Riders; a 
Party of the Garison that went out in Quest of 
the Sculking Enemy, found Mr. Shaplie’s B :dy, 


and his head cut off, but cannot tell what is be- | 


come of the Son. The Boston News-Letter, 112, 
Monday, June 10, 1706. 

[7.] Piscatagua, June 20. * * * The In- 
dians are Sculking every where on our Frontiers ; 
and on Monday last 7 of them came to Spruce-Creek 
in Kittery, and kill’d Philip Carpenter, his Wife 


& two Children but had not time to pillage the | 
House. A Party of our Forces went in pursuit | 
of the Enemy. Zhe Boston News-Letter, 166, | 


Monday, June 23, 1707. 


[8.] Piscataqua, Sept.19. * * * On Tues- | 
day night, at the House of Mr. Gunnison, in Kit- | 


tery, the Watchman hearing a Noise, and con- 
cluding it to be a raft on the water, hail’d who 
was there, at which time the Wife of one Went- 
worth that belong’d to the Garison Landed from 
her Cannoo, at a little distance from the raft, and 
passing through the Yard of the said Gunnison, 
was discover’d by some within that was newly 
awak’d by the aforesaid Noise; she haviig her 
hood wrapt round about her, apprehended her to 
be an Indian, & without speaking fir’d and 
kill’d her. The Boston News-Letter, 179, Mon- 
day, September 22, 1707. 

9.] Weare informed, That on Tuesday the 2d 
of this Instant, there was hard Thunder with 
Lightning, which struck a Meeting-House in Kit- 
tery, where the Rev. Mr. Newmarch is Minister ; 
it is suppos’d it first struck the Bellfrey, melted 

art of the Bell, the other part falling down 
Coke to Pieces, from thence it went down to- 


wards the a set Fire to the Pews, §c., so 


that in a little Time the whole Building was con- 
sumed by the same. The Boston Weekly News- 
Letter, 1415, Thursday, March 11, 1731. 

12.] From Kittery, that on 25th past, about 
11 of the Clock in the Forenoon, Mr. Samuej 


*The Advertisement referred to (for there was only one) is 
copied above, Number 2, and it will be seen that no Indian ts 
therein referred to. Itis not improbable, however, that ** the 
“ pretty brown Complexion ” of the Runaway indicated a Half- 
breed Indian. and the Editor may thus have been misled. The 
colur of the fugitive is, also, interesting as an illustration of the 
prevailing habit in New England, a hundred and sixty years 
ago, and recognized by Soutn Carolina, of holding as Siaves, 
t hose who were not “ Forreiners and Strangers,” but the chil Iren 
of her own svil, the offspring of the Aborigines, if not those of 
her own Negroes. Ep. Hist. Maa. 


wner.* The Boston News-Letter, | 


| Leighton, Son of John Leighton, Esq; deceas’d 
| went into the Woods about half a Mile from Home 
with Oxen and Sled to cut and haul some Fire 
Wood; and about 1 or 2 a Clock the Oxen came 
home with 5 or 6 small Sticks ‘of Wood on the 
Sled ; they sent out a Man about Sun setting, found 
him Dead in the Woods, lying with his Face on a 
small Hill among some Bushes, and his Knees on 
a Log of about 18 Inches high, with his Ax in 
his Hand. The Jury’s Verdict was that he dyed 
by the Fall. Zhe New-York Weekly Journal 
[ZencEr’s], 116, Munday, January 26th, 1735-6, 
[10.] Boston, February 26. * * * On the 
24th of Feb. last, the Housp of Joseph Hill of 
Kittery, was consumed by Fire, with all his Goods 
and Furniture, himself, his Wife and Children 
being much burnt, hardly escaping with their 
Lives. The New-York Gazette, [Braprorp’s] 
386, Tuesday, March 20, 1732. 
a Kittery, in New Hampshire, Sept. 20, 1733. 
ast Lord’s Day was exercised here, in a Meet- 
ing-House of this Town, in a most decent and 
becoming Manner, the publick Worship of GOD, 
| according to Mode of the Church of England, as 
by Law established, by the Rev. Mr. ‘Plant of 
Newbury, who preached twice that Day, in the 
| Morning from 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
13th Chapter and the 5th Verse; and in the 
Afternoon from the 1st Chapter of Mathew and the 
2lst Verse. His Honour the Lieut. Governor of 
this Province, with about 120 Persons of both 
Sex‘s went from Portsmouth to hear Mr. Plant, 
who had the greatest Auditory that ever met in 
this Town; and his’ Sermons were so well 
digested and adapted to his Hearers (who have 
long laboured under great Difficulties in the Wor- 
ship of GOD) that gave a general Satisfaction to 
the people, who have requested Him to take the 
Charge of the Church there, till they can be pro- 
vided suitably with a Missionary from Home, 
which (by the Direction of the Rev. Mr. Commis- 
sary Price) he has engaged to carry on the Ser- 
vice, with the Assistance of the neighboring 
Ministry of the established Church, as often as 
possibly he can. The New-York Gazette, [BRav- 
soun'e} Monday, October 8, 1733. 


ws 


Mount Desert. BOSTON, Fed..9. We have 
the following most melancholly Account from the 
Eastward, viz. That Capt. Donald, in a Schooner 
that sail’d from this Town some Months ago for 
Annapolis Royal, with about 100 Recruits for 
that Garrison, was cast away at or near Mount 
Desert, when the Vessel was lost, and 34 Men 
drowned, and many others froze, &c., but that 
Capt. Donald having made a Raft of some parts 





of the Vessel, he, with several others, made a 
shift to get into one of our Eastern Harbours, 
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where happily finding a Sloop he agreed with the 
Master to go to Mount Desert to fetch off the dis- 
The New-York Gazette, revived 
et 214, New 


tressed People. 
in the Weekly Post-Boy, 
York, February 23, 1746- 


VII. 


New-Castie. New-Castle in Piscataqua, Nov. 
16,1704. The Reverend Mr. John Emerson was 
Ordained Pastor of the Church in this Place, 
upon Wednesday the 8th Instant.—TZhe Boston 
Hows-Letter, 31, Monday, November 20, 1704. 


VIII. 


NorripGEwock. [1.] Boston. On Wednesday 
the 14th Instant, Lieut. Col. Hilton & Maj. Walton 
marched from Piscataqua with 300 men Voluntiers, 
with Snow Shoes, for Narigwalk, the Head Quarters 
of the Hastern Indians at 550 miles distance, with 20 
days Subsistence in their Snap-sacks, who we doubt 
notif the Weather allow will see that place in 10 days 
from their setting out. And His Excellency the 
Governor has at the same time a Cruiser on the 
Shore of L’acadie to distrest the Hnemy there. 


The Discovery of their Head-Quarters will give | 
measures for the Summers proceeding. We have | 


had no mischief from the Enemy these 6 months 
past, notwithstanding all their Bravo’s to visit us 


once in two months.—The Boston News-Letter, | 


45, Monday, February 26, 1704-5. 


[2.] Piscataqua, March 8th. Our Forces under | 


the Command of Lieut. Col. Hilton, and Major 
Walton, returned last night from Narigwalk the 
Head Quarters of the Eastern Indians, who ad- 
vise of a large Fort, Meeting-house & School- 
house that were there erected, the Fort encom- 
passed 3 quarters of an acre of _ built 
with Pallisados, wherein were 12 Wigwams but 
no Enemy; neither the discovery of any Tracks 
seen, but of 3 or 4 supposed to be there about 3 
weeks since, no plunder excepting a few Hous- 
hold Utensils of little value : The Meeting-house 
was built of Timber 60 Foot long, 25 Foot wide, 
& 18 Foot studd ceiled with Clapboards, in it 
were only only a few old Popish Relicks; the 
School-house lay at one end distinct, all which 
they burnt, near to it was a Field of Corn un- 
athered, which may be imputed to the Enemy’s 
esertion by the consternation that seized them 
at the Ransacking of the Eastern French § In- 
dian Settlements the last Summer, our men hail 
and lusty, and if need were, fit for a new Enter- 


egg Boston News-Letter, 47, Monday, | 


arch 12, 1704-5. 


SUPPLEMENT. 10 


[3.] Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
__ By the GOVERNOUR and COUNCIL. 


Hereas by Her Majesties Especial Command 

to His Excellency, which He received while 

He was absent on His voyage, Eastward, There 

was a Proclamation Issued for a General 

THANKSGIVING upon Thursday the Twelfth 
of April next, for the Causes. 

Since which, the Forces that were sent to Noride- 
wock, being well returned, and found the Enemy 
fled, and their Fort deserted: And His Excellen- 
cy being very wonderfully Preserved from Ship- 
wreck, by the good Providence of Almighty GOD, 

It’s ordered, 

That the abovesaid Day be duly Observed for 
Publick THANKSGIVING; and these Causes 
are Recommended for Solemn Acknowledgements 
on the same. 

Council-Chamber in Roston, 

March 19th, 1704. 
Isaac Addington, Sec. 

—The Boston News-Letter, 49, Monday, March 
26, 1704. 

H. B. D. 


Morrisania, N. Y., Sept., 1866. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





IV. SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


LETTER FROM GEORGE T. Davis, EsQ., TO THE 
EpIror. 


To the Editor of Tae HistortcaL Magazine. 
PorTLAND, Aug. 18, 1866. 

In Moore’s Hig@ry of Slavery in Massachusetts, 
recently published, I find the following passages 
relating to the trial of Samuel Smith of Sand- 
wich, in 1719, on the charge of killing his 
negro. 

The author says (p. 97), “ A master had killed 
“his negro slave, and was about to answer for 
“the offence before the Court.” 

He further says (p. 98), “ It is greatly to be re- 
“gretted that the record of the trial, conviction 
“and punishment of such an offender should be 
“ concealed among the neglected rubbish of any 
“ Massachusetts Court-house.” 

Theonly authority cited for the charge that Sam- 
uel Smith killed his negro slave, is the following in- 
dorsement made by Chief Justice Sewall, July 
20, 1719, in a letter written by him to Judge 
Davenport: 

“To Addington Davenport, Esq., ete. going 
“to Judge Sam! Smith of Sandwich, for killing 
“his negro.” 

This language must be construed with refer- 
| ence to the well-known powers of the Courts as 
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o~ then existed. All that Judge Davenport 
could have done was to try Samuel Smith on the 
charge of killing his negro ; 

the expression of Chief Justice Sewall imports. 
It is, certainly, no authority for the statement of 
the killing as an unquestionable historical fact. 

Mr. Moore not only alleges as a fact that the 
crime was committed, but leaves it as an open 
yoy doubtful ‘question whether Smith was hung 
or it. 

If Mr. Moore had taken the trouble to consult 
an authority so accessible and so authentic as 
Reeman’s History of Cape Cod, he could have 
satisfied himself that Smith was certainly not 
hung for any offense in 1719, as the record shews 
that he had twelve children born to him from 
1720 to 1741. I may mention that the eldest of 
his children, Thomas, born April 7,1718, became 
@ judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Barn- 
stable County in 1758, continued to hold that 
Office till the Hevelation, and upon the re-organiza- 
tionof the Courts, during the Revolution, he was re- 
appointed to the place he had filled under the 
Royal Government. 

[Sellers the precise fact to be that Samuel 
Smith was tried for the alleged crime of murder- 
ing his slave, and that on trial he was acquitted 
of the charge. Such is the uniform local tradi- 
tion. If Mr. Moore, knowing all this, had simply 
stated as much, I should have had no reason to 
trouble you or your readers with this communi- 
cation. = * ge! am very oy 

G. T. D. 


ro; and this is all that 


The records of the case, if in existence, would 
smoniy be found in the record-room of the 

upreme Court in Boston. The papers of that 
period are in a disarranged state. I have caused 
some search to be made in reference to this 
matter, but so far without success. 


V.—BOSTON: OLD AND NEW. 


1—A Description oF THE HigH-Ways AND 
Roaps, BotH East AND WEST FROM 
Boston. 1713. 


[From Travis's Almanac for 1713. Boston, 1713.) 


From Boston to Portsmouth, (Ferry’s excepted) 
62 Miles, thus accounted. 

— Winisimit, to Owens 4 Miles, to 
Lewes’s 2 & half, to the Sign of the 

Gally at Salem 9, to the Ferry at Beverly 1, to 
Fisks at Wenham 5, to Cromtons at Ipswich 6, to 
Bennets at Rowley 3 & half, (which is called the 
half way house) to Sargeants at Newbury, the 
per way by Thurre?’s Bridge 8, but from 
Hewly the right hand way by the Ferry is but 
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7 to said Sargeants, to Trues, or to Pikes Gate at 
Salisbury 2 & half, to Nortons at Hampton 4 & 
half, to Sherbons at said Town 2, to Johnsons at 
Greenland 8 & half, and to Harvies at the three 
Tons at Portsmouth 5 Miles & half. 


From Boston to New York 255 Miles. 
Rom Boston South End to Roxbury Meet- 


ing-house 2 Miles, to Fishers at Dedham 
9, to Whites 6, to Billings 7, to Shepards at Wad- 
ing River 7, to Woodcocks 3, to Turpins at Provi- 
dence 14, or to the Sign of the Bear at Seaconck 
10, to Providence 4, to Potters in said Town 8, 
to Woods at Greenwich 8, to the French-Town 4, 
to Crandels at Narraganset 9, to Allens at Ston- 
ington 16, to Sackstons in said Town 2, to New- 
London Ferry 15, to the Sign of the Carpenter 
at Lime 13, to Seabrook Ferry 5, from the Ferr 
to Clarks 2, to Killingsworth 12, to Guilford 10, 
to Bradford 12, to New-Haven 10, to Milford 10, 
to Stradford 4, to Fairfield 8, to Norwalk 12, to 
Standford 10, to Horseneck 7, to Rye 7, to Mari- 
neck 4, to New-Rochel 4, to Hast-Chester 4, to 
King’s Bridge 6, to the half way house 9, and 
from thence to New-York 9 Miles. 


2.—Driary oF Rey. SAMUEL COOPER, OF THE 
BRATTLE-STREET CourcH, 1753-4. 


(From the original Manuscript, in his Almanac for 1753.) 


[January.] On ye 7. of this Month, was sur- 
priz’d in the Forenoon as I stood up to Prayer 
w'h a Note, for my dear Friend & Brother, Mr. 
Gray near his End. After ye Communion, I went 
to his House, & found Him dying :—He had been 
confin’d a few days with a Colic, wh seem’d to 
be going off: He had slep’t comfortably ye 
night before, & smoak’t a Pipe that Morning: 
but between 7 & g o Clock, was seiz’d with a 
paralytick Disorder, that at once depriv’d Him 
of Speech & Reason. He expir’d about 2 P.M. 
His Death was in many Circumstances so much 
like my dear Fathers, that ye Sorrows of that 
day were Strong reviv’d, & added to those of 
this. 

7. Peh’d [preached] all day & administer’d 
L. “4 Mr. Gray died: popounded for Bapt: 
Cov’t Mary Smith. 

11. Was a Bearer at ye Funeral of dear Mr. 
Gray. = in Evening. John Welch: & 
Elizabeth Hall. Fee £5. 0. T. 

14. Exchang’d A. M. Mr Mather. Pch’t at 
home P. M. baptiz’d Sarah of Mary Smith: Wil- 
liam of Mary Doller. 

18. Marry’d Jacob Ridgeway : Mary Donham. 


21. Pch’t all day, at home. 
28. Exchang’d M: Checkley Jun. A. M. at 
home P. M. 
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[February.] 4. Pch’t at home all day & ad- 
minister’d. baptiz’d 2. Sarah of Sarah & —— 
Currier, Hannah of ga & Abigail Fitch. 

11. Exchang’d with Mr Elliot A. Pch’t at 
home P.M. marry’d in Evening. John White. 
Elizab: Beachum. F.1 Doll. & X. 

18. Dt Chauncey pch’t for me A.M. I pch’t 
P.M. baptiz’d Nathan of Nathan & Grace Spear. 

25. Pch’t all day at home. 

_—s 1. Marry’d Benj® Hail. Mary Beale. 
F. 5, 


2. Pch’t Fryday Lecture. 

4. Pch’t all Day & administer’d. baptiz’d Adi- 
gail of Joseph & Greenleaf. 

11. Pch’t for Dt Mayhew A. M. Mr Foxcroft 
for me. at home. P. M. 

18. Pch’t at home all day. baptiz’d John of 
Joseph & Abigail Jackson. 

22. Marry’d Thos Symms. Rebecca Marshall. 
Fee a Pistole. 

> Exchang’d M* Welstead A. M. at home 
P 


[April] 1. Pch’t all day & administer’d. 
. Marry’d Dr Simpson Jones of Hopkinton & 
Grizzel Martin of Boston. F. 3 Doll. 

8 Exchang’d M' Checkley Jun. A. M. at home 
P.M. baptia’d, Susannah of Benjam-& Mercy 
Sumner. 

15. Exchang’d Dr Chauncy A. M. at home 
P. M. baptiz’ 
Henry & Margarett Newman, Adigail of Henry 
& Margarett Bromfield. pch’t in Evening to 
Society of young men, at Dawes. 

19. Exchang’d Mr Welstead A. M. being pud- 
lic Fast. at home P. M. 

22. Exchang’d Mr Elliot A. M. at home P. M. 
Dear Mr Welsteag was seiz’d this afternoon in 
his own Pulpit with a Palsie, just after He had 
begun Prayer. He had pch’t & administer’d the 
Sacram. at Roxbury in ye Forenoon. 


23. Fast for Mr Welstead, by his own Chh. | 


Mr Prince pray’d before, Mr Checkley after 
Sermon. 
pray’d before, Mr Elliot after Sermon. Dr Sewal 
peh’t P. M. 

29. Pch’t for Mr Checkley Sen. Checkley Jun: 
for me A. M. at home P. M. Mr Welstead dy’d 
about 3 o Clock. 

[May At Funeral of dear Mr Welstead. 

. Mr McCarty pceh’t Fryday Lect: for D’r 
Chauncy. 

6. Pch’t all day & administer’d. baptiz’d Zd- 
ward of John (I think) Bell, blind man. 

13th Pch’t for D'r Mayhew A. M. D‘t Chaun- 
cey for me. Mr Ross Candidate fr’m N. Jersey 
peh’t for me P. M. I baptiz’d, Witiam of David 
& Eliz: Bell. 

20. Pch’t for Mr Checkley jun: Mr Elliot for 
me A. M. at home P. M. baptiz’d John of Solo- 
mon & Elizabeth Davis. 


Margarett. & Mary, Twins, of | 


D’r Chauncey pch’t. A. M. Mr Abbot | 
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27. Pch’t all day at home. 

ive} 6. At Fun. of Col. Dawn. 

0. Exchang’d M* Mather A. M. at home P. M, 
baptiz’d Hlizab of Daniel & Eliz: Boyer. & James 
of Mensa, free. & Lettice Serv’t to Mrs Staniford. 

17. Exchang’d Mr Checkley Jun. A. M. at 
home P. M. baptiz’d, William of Benjamin & 
Elizab: Eustace. propound for Communion, 
Elizab Cromartie. 

21. Marry’d John Pulling, Jerusha Bradbury 
- 2 Doll. Thomas Powell, Hlizab: Hale. ¥F.1 

oll. 

24. Pch’t all day. 

28. Pch’t Thursday Lecture. 

[July] 1. Poh’t & administer’d A. M. admittid 
oe Cromartie. D'r Chauncy Pch’t for me 

8. Pch’t at N. Brick. A. M. Mr Fayrweather 
for me. Mr Prescot of Salem for me P. M. 

15. Pch’t at home all day. baptiz’d 2. Hiizad: 
of Isaac & Eliz: Smith. Hlizab: of Elizab. Cro- 
martie. 
oar Marry’d James Top, Joanna Price. F. 

0 


22. Pch’t for Mr Checkley Jun: A, M. Mr 
Elliot for me. pch’t at home P. M. baptiz’d 
Sarah of James Dodg. 

. . Exchang’d with Mr Prince A. M. at home 


‘[August] 5 Pch’t A. M. & administer’d. D't 


| Sewal pch’t for me P.M. I baptiz’d 3. Joseph 
| of Benj: & Mary Hallowell: Thomas of Sto 


& Sarah Daws. 
wards. ‘. ‘ 
8. Pch’t to Society for encouraging Indus 
&e collected, 453.£.. _ nd 

12. Pch’t at Work-House A. M. M’r Checkley 
Jun for me. at home P. M. 

19. Pch’t at home all day. baptiz’d Gideon 
Ray of Thomas —— Hubbart. 

23. Marry’d Rev’d Joseph Parsons. Mrs Hlizab: 


Scott. 

2. [26 ?] Pch’t at home A. M. M’r Parsons 
Z M. baptiz’d Walley, of Joseph & Mary Sher- 

urn. 

September] 2. Pch’t all day & administer’d. 

. Exchang’d Mr Elliot A. M. at home P. M. 

16. Mr Pemberton of N. York. pch’t for me 
A. M. at home P. M. baptiz’d, Pheebe, of Benj: 
& Hannah Colman. 

18. This Evening embark’t on board Capt. 
Saunders in ye Province Sloop on a Voyage to 
George’s: with the Commissioners for renewing 
the Peace with ye Indians. 

23. Kep’t Sabbath in Towns End Harbor: -& 
pch’t all day on board. Mr Elliot pch’t for me 
A. M. Mr Parsons of Bradford P. M. 

30. Kep’t Sabbath on board ye Sloop in Ken- 
nebec River: & pch’t all day. Mr Foxcroft 
peh’t for me A. M. D. Chauncey. P.M. 


Thomas of John & —— Ed- 
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[October] 4. Arriv’d at Kittery; and din’d with 
Commissioners at S'r W™ Pe 11's, 

_ 5, Din’d at Capt Wibird’s at Portsinouth. sat out 
-P. M: for Béston i a Chair with Brother Cooper. 
““7.-Our Horse heving tired, - Sabbath. at 

den -atténded Communion at Mr Emerson’s: 
‘@in’d with him: pray’d P. M. having uo Notes, 
Hé' preach’t. 

Dt Séwal pch’t & adminis-for me A.M. Mr 
Prince pch’t for P. M. arriv’d at my own House 
about 8 v’Clock in Evening—Laus Deo. 

14. Pch’t at home all day Gave Baptism. 
Cov’t to Margery Tilloch. propounded for Bap: 
Covt. John Mico Wendell. 

Married in Ey—Benjo: Walout: Eliz—Marshal. 
F. 2 Dollars, 

21. Exchang’d with Mr Checkley Jun. A. M. 
= at home P. M. baptie’d, William Brattle of 

ohn Mico & Katherine Wendell. 

28. Exchang’d Mr Mather A. M. At home 
P.M. Baptiz’d Jane of —— & Margery Tilloch 

[November] 1. Public Thanksgiving ; pch’d all 
day at home. 

4. Pch’t A.M. & administer’d. Dr Chauncey 
for me P. M. 

8. Married Noah Dogget: & Mary Clark. Fee 
1 Dollar. 

11. Pch’t at Mr Elliots: Mr Checkley Sen. 
for me A. M. at home P. M. baptiz’d William of 
W™ & Mehetabel Hyslop. 

13. Married. Joseph Hustice, Ann Beers. F. 
1 Dollar. 

15. Pch’t Thursday Lecture. 

18. Pch’t at home all day. baptiz’d Phillip of 
Isaiah Odbur. gave to him Bapt: Cov’t. pro- 

unded for same, Jacob Ridgeway. & Abigail 

lackman for Communion, 

25. Pch’t at home A.M. D't Sewall for me 
P.M. I baptiz’d John of Jacob Ridgeway. 

30. I pch’t Fryday Lecture. 

[December] 2. Pch’t all day & administer’d. 
admitted Abigail Blackman. 

9. Pch’t at Work House: Dt Chauncey for me 
A. M. at home P. M. 

13. Married, Honble: John Osborn, Mrs Elizab: 
Pierce Fee. 1g Guin, John Sever of KingsTown, 
Judith Cooper of Boston. 

16. Peh’t for Mr Checkley Sen: Mr Checkley 
Jun: for me A. M. at home P. M. 

18. Married Josias Byles & Mary Dixwell. Fee. 
a Guinea. 

30. Exchang’d with Mr Elliot A.M. pch’t at 
home P.M. baptiz’d 2 Martha of Benj: & Elizab. 
Brandon. William of W™ Dall. 

6 Jan. 1754. Pch’t all day & administer’d 
adm. to Communion Sarah Savage, baptiz’d Mary 
of Andrew & Sarah Hall. 

Jan. 13. Pch’t all day. baptiz’d 2. Mary of 
Martin & Mary Gay. Katherine of Jonas & 
Mary Fitch. 





3 Sabbath in Jan. Exchang’d with D’r. Chaun- 
oby, A.-M. at home, P. M. 

4 Sabb. Peh’t all day: baptiz’d Htieabeth of 
Timothy & Abigail C. Fitch. 

Feb. 1st. Marry’d Jonathan Simpson & Mar- 
garett Letchmere. 

4. Pch’t all day & administer’d. 

11. Exchang’d Mr Checkley Jun. A.M. Pch’t 
at home P.M. baptiz’d 2. Susannah of Wm. 
& Mary Greenleaf: Hepzebah of —— More— 
held up by D. Parker. 

13. Marry’d Thos Phillips: & Mary Barron. 
F. 3£ 


3.—ReEcorps oF Pavuprerism, 1813. 


(From/Miscellaneous Remarks on the Police of Boston, 
Ed. Boston, ‘‘ Feb. 1814,”) 

The number of persons, of both sexes, and of 
all ages, admitted and registered in the Alms 
and Work-house, which were united, was - - 570 

Of these there were Alms-house subjects 495 

Work-house subjects 

or vagabonds 75 670 

Number of Alms-house subjects, as above, 

Of these, there belonged to Boston 

To other towns in Massachusetts*_.. ...- 

“ Foreigners’’t 


Number of Work-house subjects, as above, 75 
Of these, there belonged to Boston 26 

To other towns in Massachusetts 

“ Foreigners” 


VI—ATTEMPT TO *BURN THE 
BRITISH FRIGATES IN THE 
NORTH RIVER, IN JULY, 17764 


By ONE OF THE Parry. 


Messrs. Lovesoy & MILLER :— 


I send you for insertion in your paper, 4 cor- 
rect account of the desperate attempt to destroy, 
by means of fire-ships, the vessels of the enemy 
in the Hudson, in July ’76. Having seen in 
The Worcester Magazine a narrative of that ex- 
= in the main correct, but inaccurate and 

efective in many particulars, I am induced to 
correct that statement, by sending you a detailed 
account of the whole affair. The narrative in 


* “The persons belonging to other towns, are to be con- 


‘ sidered as boarders, waiting to be removed to their respective 
“homes.” (p. 6.) 

+ By this term were noticed not only all those who were of 
European birth, but those who “ belonged to” the other States 
of the Union. 

+ From an old copy of The St. Louis Times. 
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The’ Worcester Magazine appears to have been 
compiled from the verbal statement made by Mr. 
J ‘Bass, who I know’ was attached to the 
expedition. I presume that the inaccuracies ad- 
mitted into that article arose from a wrong recol- | 
lection of the facts. Being one of the small 
y engaged in that desperate undertaking, all | 

e circumstances are indelibly impressed upon 
my memory, and I can give you them, as I think, | 
without addition or omission. | 
The fire-vessels were an Albany sloop of 
about ninety tons burthen, and a schooner of | 
about sixty tons. Under the superintendence of 
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we ‘were to make our escape. His Company ai 
agiment, I dd. Hot *reeotlect. 0 Hott 
fivd of our crew were frvin ‘Webb's’ Regiment— 
crew of edidh vessel —os ‘of ‘nine mén.” 

he sehdone? was given to Li¢utenant hou 

a native of Rhode Island, whose Christian’ naif 
I ‘never knew. “I do ‘not ‘even know'to wid! 
Regiment he belonged; some of his men were 
from Willis’s Regiment. oe 
Ereryeniys being now in readiness, we started 
from New York up the North River, with a light 
and variable wind. Our progress was very slow, 
as we could not make sail fo advantage, on ac- 


Commodore Tupper, they were fitted for the ex- count of the grappling irons and chains, which, 

dition at New York, in the following manner: | as I have said, were affixed to the yards of the 
vessels. The weather at this time was rainy and 
drizzling. The next day after we left New var 


he holds of the vessels were filled with empty | 


hogsheads, to prevent them from sinking, in case | 


the enemy’s shot should strike their hulls. Two | 
troughs were then placed the whole length of the | 
deck, on each side, one end of which went through 
the bulk-head of the cabin, at which end the 


train was to be fired. An opening was made in | 


the stern of each vessel, through which the man | 
who fired the train might escape into the whale 
boat that was to be in attendance for that pur- | 

8e. 
The troughs were about six inches wide and | 
ten deep; and, as I said before, they extended 
from the bows to the cabin. In each trough was | 
laid a train of mealed powder, half-an-inch or 
more in depth, which was then covered with 
wheat straw about twelve inches long, dipped in 
brimstone. The trough was then filled with 
black birch twigs, made into small fagots fifteen 
to eighteen inhes in length, and dipped into 
melted rosin. By the side of each trough were 
placed a number of empty barrels, each of which 
was then filled with pitch-pine fagots, split fine 
and covered with melted rosin. Two more bar- 
rels filled with the same materials were placed 
each side of the mast, and then the whole deck 
‘was closely stowed, up to the gunwale, with birch 
twigs dipped in rosin. Strips of canvas, six or 
eight inches in width, dipped in spirits of turpen- 
tine, covered all the standing rigging from the 
deck to the mast-head. 

There were square sail and spritsail yards to 
both vessels, and grappling irons fastened to the 
end of each yard, to the flying-jibboom, and to the 
gaft and main boom, with chains that led down | 
and were bolted to the deck. 

The vessels being in readiness, the command of 
the sloop was given to Thomas Updike Fosdick, 
of New London, Connecticut, then an Ensign in 
the Company of the Regiment of Colonel Charles 
Willis’s Continental troops. Ensign Fosdick’s 





crew consisted of Gideon Beebe and myself of 
the same company and regiment as above, and 
Joseph Bass, who was appointed by Commodore | 
Tupper, steersman of the whale-boat in which | 


we got up the river as far as Spiking De 
Creek, where were lying three new galleys, which 
had received orders from General Washington 
to take us in tow and proceed immediately up 
the river that night as far as it would be safe for 
them to venture. The night was rrr dark, 
foggy and rainy; and when we left Spiking 
Devil Creek in search of the enemy’s ships, we 
could not discern any object at the distance of 
fifty yards. We steered, however, for their ships 
according to the best of our judgment, and while 
we were under full headway, a stroke from the 
bell of their frigate, the Phenix, apprised the 
galleys of theirdanger. They immediately cast 
us off, bid us “Good-bye and God speed,” and 
made the best of their way down the river. 
After they left us, we steered our course by the 
sound of the ship’s bell, and the sentinel’s ery of 


| “ All’s well !”” 


The orders of Commodore Tupper were, that 
Captain Thomas with his schooner, should keep 
about one hundred yards ahead of Captain Fos- 
dick’s sloop, and grapple the bow of the Phenia, 
while Captain Fosdick should come up and fasten 
to herstern. But as it happened, Captain Thomas 
being in advance came first in contact with a 
tender that was moored in a direct line ahead of 
the Pheniz. The darkness of the night prevented 
him from knowing what vessel it was; and he 
was obliged to grapple her and fire his train, b 
which means the tender was soon consumed. 
The flames of these two vessels made it as light 
as day ; and the enemy’s ships commenced a tre- 
mendous fire of cannon and small arms upon our 
vessel; many of their shot struck our hull, with- 
out doing much injury. We kept our course, 
and succeeded in grappling the bows of the 
Pheniz, amidst the roar of cannon and the vol- 
leys of small arms from the marines. 

We fired our train, and the sloop remained 
grap led to the Phenix, burning with great fury 

or the space of twenty minutes. At length the 
enemy succeeded in clearing their ship, by cutting 
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their bow cable, and letting the ship drift with 
the tide, and then bringing up with their stern 
anchor, by which means the force of the tide 
separated the two vessels—the fire-ship drifted to 
the shore and burnt to the water’s edge. We 
came off in our boat in safety—not a man of us 
was hurt, nor was the boat damaged in the least 
by the tremendous fire from the ships of volley 

volley, and broadside after broadside. We 
had, indeed, a hair-breadth escape from death, 
for which we were indebted to the kind Provi- 
dence of God, who vouchsafed us a safe return to 
New York, where with joy and mutual rejoicing 
we joined our Regiment. 

e next day after our arrival in New York, 
it came out in General Orders, that those brave 
men who went up the Hudson in the fire-ships, 
should appear at Fread Quarters, at ten o’clock in 
the morning. At the appointed hour we were 
there, when General Washington coming out of 


his room, congratulated us on our escape, thank- 


ing us for our services and bravery, although we 
were not fortunate enough to burn their ships; 
and as a reward of our gallantry, gave us eac 


an order on the Paymaster for mr dollars. | 
going to | 
our tents, we = the evening with our friends | 


This sum was thankfully received, an 


and fellow soldiers, in drinking the health of 


General Washington and success to the Independ- | 


ence of America! 
Captain Thomas, in his schooner, being, as I 
said before, ahead of our sloop, came down upon 


a tender that was moored just ahead of the | 


Pheniz ; and finding himself unable to get away, 
grappled her, and fired his train. He and his 
crew were by no means, however, so fortunate in 
escaping, as we were in Captain Fosdick’s boat. 
The weather, as I said before, having been wet 


and drizzly, Captain Thomas had the troughs of | 


his vessel primed anew, for fear some dampness 
had been communicated to the powder. He also 


opened the ends of each of them at the bow, in | 
order that the trains might be firgd at both ends, | 


thinking, even in this case, those appointed to 
fire them might make their escape. Mistaken 


and unfortunate idea. In an instant both he and | 


his men were enveloped in flames. 

Two of the crew, Thomas Harris of New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Mr. Burns, I think of Hartford, 
succeeded, with great difficulty, in getting into 


the boat, very badly burnt. Captain Thomas and | 


three of his men jumped into the river and were 
drowned. Three of his men were in the boat at 


the time of the firing of the train. The disaster | 


which befell Captain Thomas and his crew was 
wholly owing to their imprudence, in firing the 
train at both ends. 

Mr. Harris, who was a townsman of mine (he 
is since dead,) and myself, have often, when sit- 
ting under our vine and fig-tree in our native town, 
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talked over, with swelling hearts, the dreadful 

dangers which surrounded that little band of 

eighteen men, the most of whom are no more. 
SrerHEN HempsTEaD, Sr. 


VII.—BOOKS. 


1—NeEw PvuBLICATIONS. 


1.—The Female Review Life of Deborah Sampson the 
female soldier in the War of the Revolution with an introduc- 
tion and notes by John Adams Vinton Boston Wiggin & 
Lunt 1866 Quarto and Royal Quarto, pp. 267. 

The story of Deborah Sampson, like that of 
Charlotte ‘Temple, is widely known and as widely 
misunderstood. It seems to have been “ founded 
“on facts,” but spoiled in the preparation for the 
market, by a most liberal dilution of fiction, of 

| the most worthless character. 

The facts, as Mr. Vinton has presented them, 
are soon told. Deborah was born in 1760—a 
| native of Plymouth County, Mass.; and a descend. 


h | ant of William Bradford, John Alden, and Miles 


Standish. She was admitted a member into the 
Baptist Church, in Middleborough in 1780; and 
although she was so royally descended, she ap- 
pears very soon after, to have “behaved very 
“loose and unchristian-like,’ for which and for 
| her assumption of “ men’s clothing,” the Church, 
in 1782, withdrew fellowship from her. She was 
evidently a girl of questionable reputation ; and 
in one of her freaks, she appears to have enlisted 
in the Continental army, under the name of Rob- 
ert Shurtleff. It does not certainly appear when 
she thus enlisted, as she swore differently at dif- 
ferent times; but Mr. Vinton reasonably con- 
cludes that she entered the army in 1782, and thus 
knocks into pieces one of Deborah’s most inter- 
| esting affidavits in which she averred that she was 
present, in the ranks, when Lord Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. 

We thought that we knew something of the 
history of the War of the Revolution, particu- 
larly that portion of it which relates to the ocour- 
rences in this County; and of that, we thought 
| we best knew just what occurred in the vicinity 

of Tarrytown. There may have been a fight 
there, in 1782, between the Skinners and Cow- 
boys, or between the inhabitants and one or both 
of these gangs of rowdies, but we venture little 
in saying that there was no such fight as Debo- 
| rah has described, at the period referred to, in the 
vicinity of Tarrytown ; that there was no fight 
| between 1781 and 1784, near Tarrytown in which 
the Continental Troops encountered any of the 
| DeLancey regiment, as described by Deborah ; 
and that that portion, at least,is as heartless a 
| falsehood, as are other portions of her affidavits. 
| Indeed, we regard the greater portion of the 


~~ wo a 
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narrative as a deliberate falsehood ; and we are 
at 8 loss to account for the re-production of it in 
so attractive a style and with so much ill-de- 
served Editorial attention. 

The volume is a beautiful specimen of typog- 
raphy, from the press of Rand & Avery; and of 
the edition of Two hundred and eighty-five cop- 
ies, thirty-five were printed on Large paper. 


2.—History and General Description of New France. 
the Rev. P. F. X. de Charlevoix 8S. J. Translated with notes, 
by John ee Shea. In six volumes. Vol. I. New York: 
John Gilmary Shea, 1866. Quarto and Octavo, pp. 287. 


The first volume of Mr. Shea’s translations of 
Father Charlevoix’s History, has appeared from 


By 





the press of C. Rand and Avery, Boston; and the | 
ublic will welcome it as one of the most | 


reading 

useful of the “fine books” which are flowing so 
lentifully from the American Press. 

When it shall be remembered that the New 


France of which Father Charlevoix wrote was | 
larger, in cues SF Surstiers, Team Ge waole of | giments of Heavy Artillery, the First and Tenth 
that of many of our sister States and is necessary | Light Batteries, and the 
.t0 acomplete view of that of many others, the | 
er of Ameri- | 
; : ; ; 

ey eae geen. Ss. Shale | separately narrated ; and, following these several 
abled him to make useful additions to the good | 


modern Europe, ‘and that its History underlies 


importance of this work to every re 
intimate acquaintance with the subject has en- 
Father’s original volumes, in the Notes which he 


has introduced ; and, at the price at which it is 
sold,—Five dollars for the octavo, and Ten for 


the quarto,—it is one of the cheapest as well as | 


one of the best, of the recently issued books of its 
class. 


of which only Twenty-five were on Large paper. 


3. Remarks on the Early Paper Currency of Massa- 
chusetts.—Read before the American Antiquarian Society, 
April 25, 1866. A Nathaniel Paine. Cambridge : 

ilson & Sons. 1866, Large octavo, pp. 66. 

In this beautifully-printed tract, we have the | 
well-considered and intelligent “Remarks” of 
the excellent Cashier of the National Bank of 
Worcester, on “the paper money” of the Bay 


the opening of the War of the Revolution; with 
& passing allusion to the subsequent issues, includ- 
ing our own “Greenbacks”—subjects which he 
handles with the skill of a master, both in finance 
and history. He notices, however, other subjects, 
connected with the issue of paper money ; and it 
is refreshing to see in ooh a work as this, the 
sober truths, boldly spoken, that the “ large issue 
“of a paper-currency,” in our days, “produces 
“many of the same effects asin earlier years; | 
“prices of all commodities increase rapidly ; the 
“bills depreciate in value; and the spirit of 
“speculation seems to have taken possession of | 


John | 
| known, and the enormous cost of it has appalled 


| price. 
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“our people’—doctrines of the exact truth of 
which no reasonable man can entertain a doubt, 
although hundreds deny it. 

The work is elegantly printed by John Wilson 
& Son, of Boston, and is illustrated With a series 
of photographs of the different issues of paper- 
currency in Massachusetts. The edition num- 
bered fifty copies, and was printed, we believe, 
exclusively for private circulation. 


4. Official Register of Rhode Island Officers and Soldiers 
who served in the United States Army and Navy, from 1861 
to 1866.—Published by order of the General Assembly, January 
Session, 1866. Large octavo, pp. iv., (umpaged,) 829. 

In this beautiful volume, Rhode Island has 
recorded the services in the recent war, of hor 
First Regiment of Detached Militia, the Second, 


| Fourth, Seventh, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and 


Twelfth Regiments of Volunteers, the Hospital 
Guards, the First, Second, and Third Regiments 
of Cavalry, the Third, Fifth, and Fourteenth Re- 


First Regiment Light 
Artillery—why the services of her other regi- 
ments were omitted, is not stated. 


The services of each Regiment and Battery are 


narratives, are lists of the officers and men who 
served in them, their residences, the dates of 
their muster, and remarks on their careers. 

The noble little State has done well to place 
her record thus permanently before the world ; 
and we hope the example will be followed by 


| each of her sister Commonwealths. 
The edition was Two hundred and seventy-five, | 


5. The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of 
Virginia.—By William Stith. A.M. New York: Reprinted for 
Joseph Sabin, 1865. Quarto and octavo, pp, viii., vili., 331, v. 34. 


The importance of Stith’s Virginia is widely 


many an anxious student, in his search for the 


| sources of authentic information on the subject 
of which it treats. Mr. Sabin has done good 


y | service, therefore, in the cause of historical litera- 
Colony, from the earliest example, in 1646, until 


ture, by thus re-producing it, at a moderate 
Not so much interest need be attached to 
this service by mere collectors, who generally 

ossess the work, or by students who are near the 
eens cities, who can have ready access to origi- 


nal copies of it; but to the readers of history, 


scattered over our wide country, in the villages 
and smaller cities, the re-publication of such 
works as this, is a perfect God-send ; and we have 
no doubt they will appreciate and reward it. 

The volume is printed in old-style type, with 
rubricated title, on tinted laid paper—the work 
of Mr. ©. A. Alvord, of New York; and, we 
think, one of the finest of his issues. 
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“» Pies ” r cate 

Altres z Guernsey e a = N fy Poe “Part ire New 

York!’ Harper'& Bros. Folio, fv. 380.' 7a ee 7 
In this volume, which notwithstanding its size 


is very handsomely printed, we. find a history of 
oman five bog 

ign of 1862, bountifully illustrated with 
more than five hundred wood-cuts, many of which 
are of very large size and nearly all of them 
of very superior quality—indeed, some of them 
rival, in effect, the ordinary steel-engravings of 
the day. 

We do not propose to go over the entire work, 
looking for beauties of style or defects in the 
narrative, but we cannot refrain from expressing 
our unqualified dissent from the statement, in the 
opéning paragraph of the work, concerning the 
character of the Colonists in America, before the 
Revolution, and the date when they “took a place 
“among the nations” of the earth. First: The 
inhabitants of the territory now known as “The 
“United States,’ were never homogeneous nor 
are they homogeneous to-day—that is just where 
the trouble has been and just where it will re- 
main. Second: The man who supposes the Dutch 
character is not visibly and widely impressed on 


that of New York, to-day, is either not a very | 
| and the greater number of the Court Papers 
| possess no general interest whatever. The 


close observer or not very well acquainted wit 
our neighbors—even the emigrant New Eng- 


lander or Pennsylvanian require an acclimation of | 
| “ New Hampshire,” by the Hon. Samuel D. Bell, 
| are interesting and useful, although necessarily 


character and habit before he can become wholly 
and successfully one of us. Third: The United 


States—or as the term was then written “the | 
“united States”—took their places “among the | 


“nations” about the fourth of July, 1776; and 
they have never left those places, for a single mo- 
ment, since that date. 


It is also very evident that the authors have | 
| both by Rev. Dr. Ballard, of Brunswick, Me., 


not become very thoroughly acquainted with 
either the contents of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the result of its publication. This 
18 seen in the muddy account of them on page 3, 


and in their engraving of Mr. Jefferson’s orginal | 
| friend Captain W. F. Goodwin, on the use of the 
et the signatures of the members, as if | 


draft of the Declaration, to which they have 


at draft was thus signed, instead of the amended 
copy of the revised copy of that draft. This 
feature in the authors of this volume, is also evi- 


dent in their wonder that the people of 1776 were | 


so slow in their progress to a centralization of 
power and an investiture of the Federal officers 
with the attributes and name. of a Sovereign— 
just as if that principle was not just the opposite 
of that for which they declared in the Congress 
and fought in the field. The real trouble, in this 
case, is in the Authors’ want of knowledge on 
the subject, rather than in the ignorance and in- 
consistency of the men of 1776. That “beam” 
of which we read, is more noteworthy in the eye 
of the former, than the “ mote” which is seen in 
the eye of the latter. 


eer until the close of the . 
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From this, and other evidence which we have 
not room to notice in detail, we doubt the value, 
as History, of the Authors’ Introduction to this 
volume ; yet, we see little in their narrative of 
the military operations which we disapprove. 
With one correction only, therefore, we close the 
volume, with a hearty commendation of it, for 
the sake of its numerous illustrations. The cor. 
rection to which we refer is that of the statement 
(page ch that General Robert E. Lee is a son of 
General Henry of the Revolutionary army— 
“ Light-horse Harry,” so called. He is, instead, 
the son of General Henry Lee’s son, Major Henry, 
who died about thirty years since. As General 
Lee is one of the heroes of the narrative, it 
seems to be unfortunate that more attention was 
not paid to his memoirs. 


7.—Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Soctety, 
containing Province Records and Court Papers from 1680 to 
1692: Notices of Provincial Councilors, and other articles, rela- 
tive to the early history of the State. Vol. viii. Edited by 
Nathl. Bouton, D.D. Concord, 1866. Octavo, pp. xvi., 484. 
The title of this volume will indicate the 
character of its contents. 
The Province Records are exceedingly meagre; 


“ Notices of some of the Early Councilors of 


brief and imperfect. An article on “The Mas- 
* sacre at Dover, 1689,” re-produces the story of 
Mrs. Christina Baker, the great-great-grand- 
mother of John Wentworth of Chicago. A 
paper on the “ Character of the Penacooks,” and 
one on the “Indian Mode of applying names,” 


are well written and able,as such of our readers 
know as have read his brief contributions to Tae 
HistorrcAL Macazine. Several minor articles, 
one by Hon. Samuel D. Bell, and another by our 


words “Colony” and “ Province,” as applied to 
New Hampshire, close the volume. 

We cannot say that we think much of this col- 
lection as a whole; and we are sorry that the 
five hundred pages were not occupied with some- 
thing more worthy of so old and so honorable 4 
Society as that which published it. Besides, we 
consider that any alteration of the text of s 
document, either ancient or modern, is unbe- 
coming and destructive of its authority and value, 
as a historical paper. For this reason, we en- 
tirely disapprove the alteration in the orthogra- 
phy, &c., of the greater number of the papers 
published in this volume—they possess, in their 
present form, no authority whatever; and they 
are not even interesting, as curiosities in litera- 
ture, 
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The, mechanical execution of, the work is _ 


| volume, which will be more worthy of the sub- 
but it would have been betéer if the proota | ject. - 
ad. been, read suoee cnvatyll , 98, for instance, in 490 ois semen 
1 i —Four Years in the ¢. lon Ty 

. . . os comer eal ~ in tin New York: Harper & Bres-, 1866. Duodecimo, Pp- .. 
taste, should have allowed the text of the Records |, Personal narratives of those who participate 
to be mixed up with the Editor’s Notes (pp. 1, | in any event, afford the best evidence concerning 
39, &e.), or run the Court Papers in with other | that event. They are the testimony of eye-wit 
papers, without a re caption (p. 39), | nesses and actors; and there can scarcely be 
or failed to distinguish the leading divisions of | found any authority which is more important. 
the work with bastard-titles (pp. 1, 305, 395). The volume before us is Just such a narrative, 
We had a right to expect better things from the | #24, although the passions of some have cop- 
printers of this volume. demned its publication, such censure might just 

A ninth volume is promised, in which we trust | #8 sensibly have followed the issue or the use of 
no mutilated or altered papers will be allowed a | Tarleton’s or Stedman’s, of Simcoe’s or Fanning’s, 
place. of Howe’s or Clinton’s volumes, the value of 

which is known to all our readers. 

8.—Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. Comprising The aty le of the author of this volume ss easy 
# deecription ot the Indian omeds of ithe Plains ; explorations and eae La he —— oe 
of new territory ; trip across the Rocky Mountains in the | operations, with the same coolness with whic 
The er a ceane at of aierent animale (aod 12 | he performed them. We do not pretend to know 
the life of different frontier men ; &., &c. By Colonel R. B. | how truly he has written; but we shall require 
Marcy, U.S.A. New York: Harper & Bro., 1866. Octavo, | some other testimony than any we have yet seen, 
eno : . to induce us to condemn the narrative, in the 

We have seldom taken up a book in which we | form in which we find it. 
have found so much amusement asin this; yetit| [+ must be considered an original authority, 


instructs while it amuses, and entertains without | o, some of the most interesting incidents of the 
debauching its reader. wae. 


It en a minute description of the character 
and habits of the Prairie Indians, illustrated ; ares 
with neatly-told anecdotes; and its accounts of | aac <A Narrative ¢ sal of Beary Wise, the let | tte ee 
border life, of border adventures, and of border | argument of Col. N. P. Chipman, Judge Advocate. By Am- 
hardships, is among the most graphic and inter- | brow Spenisr. New York: Harper & Bros., 1806. Duode- 
esting. ; : Aon 

meneleally qrachdnee’, this book is quite note- | a ae hove adeaaeheaee ‘seommn ee. 
worthy. e have had description after descrip- | ? . : : ‘ 
tion of the virtues and vices, the habits and man- —- work ; eee aa Se = of 
ners, the hardships imposed on and the outrages | ¢ ay are wholly unis Wr he a ’ the 
endured by, the Indians on the Atlantic coast and ain y aie ‘ . noch ieee dae enn a 7 
on the eastern borders of the Mississippi basin ; nee — ct so ‘Wass es oeem "come 
but we have not seen before, in so convenient a | ® % y some other Tle tial i 
form as this, ~~ reliable description of the habits | Qivideaie: and —_ - nee aan 
at oe ee eee ee that it is cause of great regret to him that he 
as they are in our day. For this reason, if for has’ Vhenn. foreed to: sepash end pallid than 
no other, this volume will be found a useful addi- which i 1a ot bette rs b for 
tion to the libraries of the students of our his- caane ee eae ” he prove cslie hat 
tory ; and, at the same time, it will be welcomed holeciaene B falechowd ” Whe alae Send 

“ j } ”? 5 

es ae el gig : = a Tala ates re-hash the officially garbled and imperfectly 

ae re ee published testimony against Wirz? Why was 
| he thus forced ? Why was he selected as the 
paige ator, (oF the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M- | victim of such an outrage? It is very evident 
pp. 307. iT 25 " | that no one but his publishers and himself were 

In this little volume, which was issued within | - parties re — cin See 
a few days after the opening of telegraphic com- | " — i ee ak = truly! 
munication with Europe, Doctor Field has given | Such Mi i ’ ; ‘ a ’ 
what may be considered, we suppose, _ — cae sl y pe are too transparent to need par- 
tic hi f th test tri h modern | ticular refutation. 
ee asian eeanink ‘or co effects of | The character of the narrative may be judged 
undue haste in its preparation; and it is, proba- | by this specimen of the ee 8 — = = 
bly, intended only as a forerunner of another | it correctly. It is simply a repetition of the 
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Government’s argument and of that portion of 
the testimony which the Government permitted 
to see the light; and it rests on the naked word 
of the Judge-advocate-general of the army, and 
seems to desire no better foundation. 

There is an unwritten history of all these 
prisons, however, which it is the interest of in- 
terested parties to keep out of sight; and they 
can best promote their peculiar purposes by the 
issue of such works as this. The day is not far 
distant, we hope, when History shall assert her 
authority and those corrupt and heartless crea- 
tures, within our own lines, who prevented the 
exchange of prisoners, and intensified, if they 
did not produce, their misery, for purposes of 
their own, receive the condemnation which they 
have so richly earned. 


12.—Relation des Affaires du Canada, En 1696. Avec des 
Lettres des Péres de la Compagnie de Jesus de puis 1696 
jusqu’en 1702. Nouvelle-York: De la presse Cramoisy de Jean- 
Marie Shea, 1865. Duodecimo, pp. 73. 

Relation de la Mission Abnaquise de St. Francois de Sales 
VAnnée 1702. Par le Pére Jacques Bigot, De la Compagnie de 
Jésus. Nouvelle-York: Jean-Marie Shea, 1865. Daclasiens, 


oe du Pire Jacques Gravier, de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
Le 23 Fevritr, 1708, Sur les Affaires de la Louisiane. Nou- 
velle-York: Jean-Marie Shea, 1865. Duodecimo, pp. 18. 

These three works, bound together, form a 
volume of Mr. Shea’s very important Cramoisy 
Series of Relations of the early Catholic Missions 
in America—a series which no well-appointed 
Library can dispense with, especially those in 
the Western parts of the Union. 

The first of these tracts contains a paper on 
the War against the Iroquois, 1696; a Relation 
of the Mission at the Sault St. Francois Xavier, 
1696, by Father J. de Lamberville; one of the 
Mission among the Illinois, 1696, by Father 
Gravier ; a letter from Ville Marie, September, 
1697, by Father Gravier; a letter from Chicago, 
April, 1699, by M. de Montigni; a letter from 
the Illinois Mission, 1700, by Father Gabriel 
Marest; a letter from Point aux Trembles, 1702, 
by Father P. L. Chaigneau; a Relation of Des- 
troit, by M. de Ponchartrain; two letters from 
the Illinois Mission, 1699, by Fathers Gabriel 
Marest and Julien Binneteau; and a letter from 
the Abnaquis Mission, 1699, by Father Bigot. 
The contents of the other two tracts are suffi- 
ciently indicated in their respective titles. 

The importance of the series of tracts of which 
this volume forms the thirteenth volume, to all 
who seek information concerning the early his- 
tory of the country, seems to be very little under- 
stood, except among the very few who have 
plunged into the most hidden recesses of the 
archives of the Continent; and Mr. Shea will 
some day receive, for this and for his parallel 
series of American [Aboriginal] Linguistics, the 
grateful acknowledgments of the literary world. 








We believe that the edition of this series of 
Relations is limited to one hundred copies—a 
greater number than probably finds purchasers 
in these days of frivolity and recklessness. 


13.—Gowans’ BrsLioTHecA AMBRIOANA.—Good Order Estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in America, being 
a true account of the country ; with its produce and commodi- 
ties there made in the year 1685. By Thomas Budd, A new 
edition, with an Introduction and copious Historical Notes, by 
Edward Armstrong, Member of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, &c. New York: William Gowans, 1865. Octavo and 
quarto, pp. 111. 


Mr. Gowans was one of the first to begin re- 
printing rare tracts relating to the Middle Colo. 
nies, having begun his series in 1845, with Dun. 
ton’s New York, edited by Gabriel Furman. 
Woo.ey’s Journal and MitiER’s New York in 
1695, followed ;: and now a fourth volume is 
added, consisting of the very curious tract of 
Edward Budd. It is well and handsomely printed 
on fine, clear, white paper, all that could be de- 
sired in a handsome book, with no affectation of 
eccentricity or pretension to unusual beauty. 

Mr. Armstrong’s account of Budd is quite 
interesting. He appears to have been the son of 
a clergyman of the Church of England who em- 
braced the doctrines of George Fox, and died in 
prison at Ilchester for refusing to take an oath 
originally passed for the oppression of Roman 
Catholics. His son, Thomas Budd, the author of 
this tract, emigrated to West Jersey in 1678, and 
took so prominent a part in public matters that 
he was sent, in 1684, to England, as a Commis. 
sioner of the Colony, to negotiate matters relative 
to Byllinge’s claims. It was while he was in 
England on this business that he published this 
tract, which was given to the printer October 
25, 1685. 

In the troubles raised by Keith, Budd seems to 
have adhered to that discontented member of the 
Society, and died, finally, early in 1698, it would 
seem at Philadelphia. 

His tract, prompted by public spirit, contains 
views of much originality and forecast. 

The Notes, by Mr. Armstrong, show great re- 
search and a resolute and successful attempt to 
bring all possible information necessary to elu- 
cidate the text. 

Mr. Gowans’ Catalogue, appended to the tract, 
is interspersed with extracts from an unpublished 
work, entitled Western Memorabilia, and com- 
posed of scraps well worth reading, which give 
his views of men and things—the result of a not 
unobservant or unintelligent experience of many 

ears, in New York and elsewhere, which make 
him for several reasons one of the remarkable 
men in the great city. 

Of the edition of this work, sixty are quartos. 
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14.—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude. New York : 
Charles Scribner & Co., 1865-'6. Crown octavo, pp. Vol, I, 
447 ; I, 501 ; IIT, 480; IV, £08; V, 474; VI. 495. 

The History of England, brought to the test 
of modern criticism and to the light ot modern 
prastigetion, is as unlike the Histories of Eng- 
land which our fathers read and believed, as the 
History of Slavery in Massachusetts, to-day, is 
unlike the same History as it was before Mr. 
Moore raised the curtain and showed us the truth 
concerning it. 

In the volumes before us, Mr. Froude has 
bravely ventured to run outside the rut in which 
historians of England, like historians everywhere, 
one after another, have been wont to travel ; and 
the effect has been marvelous. Old things, as 
in the days of Paul, have passed away, and all 
things, connected with English history, have be- 
come new—Anne Boleyn, for instance, seems to 
have been anything but a good wife, and Henry 
VIII. anything but a bad husband. Marvels, 
equally strange, meet us in almost every chapter; 
and when the array of original authorities, which 
the Author brings freed to sustain his remark- 
able statements, are seen and read, the faith of 
the reader, in the generally-received written his- 
tories of the mother country will be severely 
shaken. 

The extremely neat appearance of these vol- 
umes, and their convenient form, will render 


them very acceptable to the great body of book- 
buyers. 


15. Records of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in New England. Printed by order of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. Edited by John Russell Bartlett, Secretary of 
yo Vol. X. 1784 to 1792. Providence, 1865. Octavo, pp. 

This is the tenth and last of the series of vol- 
umes, containing the Records of Rhode Island, 
from the date of its foundation, which that State 
has given to the world, through her excellent 
Secretary of State. 

As our readers are doubtless acquainted with 
the importance of the Records of this noble little 
State, we need not enlarge on that branch of the 
subject; and the widely-known capability and 
industry of her Secretary has left little to be de- 
sired, either in the plan or the execution of his 
portion of the work. Close students of Ameri- 
can history, everywhere, will welcome the vol- 
ume, both for the sake of the Records to which 
they will now have access and for that of the illus- 
trative papers with which Mr. Bartlett has en- 
riched them. 

There are two matters, however, which we 
would have omitted, had we been in Mr. Bart- 
lett’s place ; and we are very much inclined to 
think that he will live to regret that he admitted 
them into a volume where they were wholly un- 
necessary, if not entirely out of place. 
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We refer to the admission, into the “ Preface” 


of the volume, of the vexed subject of State 
Sovereignty ; and to the Editor’s voluntary, un- 
called for, and, we believe, unwarranted declara- 
tion that the State of Rhode Islandand Providence 
Plantations ceased to exist as such, when that 
State ratified the Constitution for the United 
States. 

Concerning the first of these, fortunately, the 
New England States, alone, furnish six full-grown 
examples; and although some worthy State Offi- 
cer in one of them, shall voluntarily teil us one 
story, the State itself will tell us another, the 
moment that her individuality shall be invaded, 
either by the Federal authorities or any other 
power. Indeed, there is no more conaplats de- 

ository of material with which to refute Mr. 
Bartlett’s idea on this subject, than his own 
office; and Rhode Island, within our own mem- 
ory, has most nobly and successfully vindicated 
her own Sovereignty, by the armed enforcement, 
against all comers, of her own will concerning 
the form of her own Government and the mem- 
bership of her own body. 

Concerning the last of Mr. Bartlett’s state- 
ments, it is a question of History; and History 
can alone decide it between Mr. Bartlett and 
those who shall differ from him. That intelli- 
gent umpire tells us, through the instrument by 
which Rhode Island ratified the Constitution, the 
Seventh Article of that Constitution thus “ estab- 
“lished between” Rhode Island and her sister 
States, and the Records of Rhode Island’s subse- 
quent action, as a party to the compact, for the 
amendment of that Constitutional bond of Union, 
that Mr. Bartlett need not have volunteered to 
make so grave a statement concerning Rhode 
Island’s existence, as a State; that he had no au- 
thority, in fact, to make such a statement; that 
Rhode Island still lives, as she lived before 1792,— 
a free, sovereign, and independent State, full- 
grown and unabridged. 


16.—The Sexagenary : or, Reminiscences of the American 
Revolution. Albany: J. Munsell, 1866. Octavo, pp. 234. 

One of the earliest of our purchases, in the 
book line, nearly thirty years ago, was a hand- 
somely printed volume bearing this title, but 
inscri ed with a manuscript note, said to be 
Dunlap’s, that it had been suppressed by the 
author, whose name was not given. We read 
the book with the greatest interest; and that 
was not diminished, years after, when we saw & 
more recent edition, and learned that it was writ- 
ten by S. DeWitt Bloodgood, Esq., whom we had 
learned to respect, while a boy, at Ithaca, in this 
State. Many years after, while engaged in our 
principal work, this volume became very useful ; 
and we have never ceased to regard it as one of 
the most valuable of its class. 
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We have here, a new and elegant edition, <9 

tly with: illustrative ‘appendages, mainly 
Rooumeniary and an’ Introductory Letter from 
the: Author is:also inserted, in which we have a 
narrative of some of the circumstances which led 
to its original publication. It is well worthy of 
@ place in every library, both for its intrinsic 
merits and for the typographical beauty with 
which it has been dressed. 

It may not be generally known that the accom- 
plished writer of this work was taken to his 
rest, during the recent hot weather, a victim of 
sun-stroke. 


17.—The Niagara Frontier: embracing sketches of its early 
history, and Indian, French, and English local names. Read 
before the Buffalo Historical Club, February 27, 1865, by 
ee Marshall. Printed for private circulation. Octa- 
VO, Pp. 


This elegant tract contains a paper which was 
read before the Buffalo Historical Society, at one 
of its weekly “club meetings,” by one of its offi- 
cers ; and both the Society and Mr. Marshall are 
entitled to more honor than, it is probable, either 
will receive for so valuable a contribution to the 
local history of Western New York. Indeed, 
we have seldom seen so thorough and so well- 

orted a production, even on a local subject; 
and its careful, if not exhaustive, examination of 
the origin and meaning of the Local Names on 
the Niagara frontier, is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

As a specimen of Western New York book- 
making, we cannot speak too highly of this tract. 
If some of our noted Boston and New York 
printers, of whom we hear so much, can turn out 
& handsomer job, without bragging, we wish 
they would do so. J. Warren & Co., of the 
Courier office, it is proper to say, were the 
printers. 


18.—Origin of the Erie Canal : embracing a synopsis of 
the Essays of Hon. Jesse Hawley, published in 1807. A paper 
read before the Buffalo Historical Club, February 21, 1866. By 
Merwin 8. Hawley. Printed for Private Circulation. 

Perfectly uniform in appearance with Mr. Mar- 
shall’s tract, just described, is this, written for the 
same body by Mr. Hawley ; and, although relat- 
ing to an entirely different subject, it is equally 
creditable to the Society and its author. 

Mr. Hawley has the rare merit of being per- 
fectly willing to give all due credit to others, 
while he has a hero of his ownj; and we are glad 
to find that Colden and Colles, Geo. Clinton and 
Elkanah Watson, have places in his considera- 
tion, as well as Jesse Hawley, Thomas Eddy, 
and DeWitt Clinton. The narrative of the cart 
movements on this subject in the Legislature, is 
also well told; and we have seen, in so small a 
space, no history of the work which has estab- 
lished the Empire of New York, which will 
compare with it. 


19.—History of the City of New York, from its earlicst 
settlement to the present time. By Mary L. Booth. New 
York: W. R. C. Clark; 1866, Octavo, pp. 850. 

A new edition of a work which is well and 
favorably known to al] our ‘teaders. 


20.—Temperance Recollections. Labors, Defeats, Tri- 
umphs. An eee see Marsh, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner 'o., 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 6, 373, 

In the temperance cause, as in nearly all others 
there have been, always, — castes, and 
parasites. There were plain, working temperance 
men ; and there were exclusives in the cause, who 
loved to parade their contributions before the 
gazing world and expected the gazing world to 
take off its hat and render them honors in return 
for the sight of their munificence. The latter 
never co-operated with the former, except as 
leaders: the former went on their way rejoicing, 
without generally seeming to care for the latter, 
or for their loftiness. 

We remember, very well, the roomy office in the 
Brick Church Chapel, in Nassau street, where 
Dr. Marsh pandered to the vanity of a few 
wealthy men, temperance men, so called, who 
cared less for the welfare of the masses, if we 
might judge of the way they labored in the cause, 
than he did for his living or they did for the no. 
toriety which he gave to their stilted sympathy 
for Temperance. We do not remember,—who 
does ?—that we ever saw either Doctor Marsh or 
his supporters at a Dock Meeting, or in a Recha- 
bites’ Tent or a Division of the Sons of Temper- 
ance; we do remember seeing him as busy as a 
bee—we suppose for the same purpose—when a 
Convention was <o be engineered or the result of 
some others’ hard work wasto be celebrated. In 
short, we remember the Doctor and his “Union” 
and their Journal, just as we remember other 
fossils, as something to look at, but of no other 
earthly use to any body. 

In this volume, we have the story, re-told, 
which he has told before, over and over again— 
how much other people worked, what other peo- 

le ought to do, how much “I” and the Journal 
helped the movement of which they were only 
the flies on the wheel. We have, in this volume, 
the same enmity to the Sons of Temperance, the 
same greater enmity to the Rechabites, and the 
same disregard for, if not hostility, to all Tem- 

erance movements which did not begin and end 
in the Brick Church Chapel, which we saw every 
day when we were a younger man; and we do 
not see in it, justi how much money, year by year, 
Doctor Marsh made for his own individual pocket 
out of his one-horse Temperance machine. In- 
deed, some people whom we knew were Tee-total- 
lers because they could make more money with 
less labor than in any other business: others were 
Tee-totallers because they thought it was the 
right; and their services and their pocket-books 
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were freely given to support it. The latter were 
the flowers in God’s garden ; the former were the 
humble-bees which buzzed around and made al] 
they could by the operation. If our readers want 
to Tent where Doctor Marsh buzzed, let them 
read this book. 


, 91.—The Fire Lands Pioneer : published by the Fire Lands 
Historical Society. Vol. VII., Sandusky, 0., 1866. Octavo, 


pp. iv., 120, 


The proceedings of this association of the 
Pioneers of North-eastern Ohio, the stories of 
their early individual adventures, the record of 
their early abiding-places, must always be in- 
teresting, even beyond the limited circles to which 
they especially refer; and the volume before us 
is richly laden with just this kind of Material for 
“History.” Our readers, or such of them as 
collect Local Histories, should not neglect this 
yery important series of publications. 


22.—Testimonial of Respect of the Bar of New York to the 
Memory of Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, New York: Octavo 


pp. 59. 

A neat pamphlet ‘containing a Biography of 
Mr. Dickinson, Proceedings of the Courts and of 
the Bar on the occasion of his decease, etc., which 
will be very acceptable to those who were inti- 
mate with him. He was undoubtedly a man of 
ability and high private worth ; of his career as 
& Politician, we can say little that is favorable, 
because we can see no consistency in it. 


23.—Address to the Graduating Class of the Law School 
of Columbia College, May 16, 1866. By Charles P. Kirkland. 
lew York, 1866. Octavo, pp. 20. 


Our good friend, the learned author of this 
Address, has done well to publish it, in order 
that others may see what pearls he cast before 
the swine, on the occasion of its delivery when 
he was treated so rudely by the nominally gen- 
_ crowd of Graduates, &c., who sat in front of 

im. 

The Address is both patriotic and learned, as 
every one will know who knows its Author ; .and 
we perceive that while he is gradually becoming 


becoming more ‘Democratic in some others—he 
prefers the Code of Procedure to the old system 
of Pleading and Practise; he doubts the pro- 
priety of adopting the proposed Code, because of 
the disarrangement of all existing bodies of Law, 
in this State; and he bears the strongest evidence 
of the inexpediency of returning to an “ appointed 
“Judiciary.” 


| the last-named charter. 


in the work of colonization. But it was here, at 
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VIII—CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Popnam Cotony or 1607.—The 259th 
annive of the founding of the first English 
Colony in New England was duly honored.on the 
29th of August last, at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec. A large number of citizens, by means of 
railroad communications to Bath, and thence by 
steamboats to the present Fort Popham, gath- 
ered to enjoy the historical festivities of the occa- 
sion. 

‘The assembly was called to order by the Hon. 
B. C. Bailey, formerly Mayor of Bath, who, after 
a brief address, stating the purpose of the cele- 
bration, called upon the Rev. Mr. Fiske of the 
same city to offer prayer. Several speakers had 
been selected to address the large audience on 
the topics suited to the day, and were successively 
introduced by the chairman. The Rev. Mr. Dike, 
of Bath, spoke of the motives, good and ill, that 
had influenced the early efforts at discovery and 
colonization, as developed in successful and un- 
successful efforts to extend the influence and in- 
crease the greatness of the nations engaged 
therein. He then referred to the toils of Fro- 
bisher, Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Gosnold 
and Smith, as following tardily the discoveries 
of Cabot, till at length the effort was made by a 
chartered company to colonize the coast of New 
England, and introduce here the Laws, Religion, 
aa Government of England. Such an event in 
History ought to be commemorated. 

The Hon. C. J. Gilman, of Brunswick, called 
attention to the Charter of James I., April 10 
1606, as the source whence proceeded the grant 
of South and North Virginia, and the authority 
to occupy the same by legally established Colo- 
nies. He gave a brief history of the procure- 
ment of this instrument, through the energy of 
the leading minds of England at the time of the 
endowment; and of the importance of the Pop- 
ham Colony in the next year, as illustrating its 
intent and ample provisions. He showed how the 


| Successive charters of 1609 and 1611 were the 
|enlargement of that of 1606; and that all the 


later grants, including that of New England in 
1620, and of Massachusetts Bay in 1629, were 
equally dependent on the Charter of 1606 for their 
force and vitality. So that all these enterprises 


t e J 1g | were but the fulfilling of the great design of col- 
more Republican in his political opinions, he is | 


onization, connected with the great purpose of 
There is no antagonism 
between the Popham and the Plymouth Cvlonies. 


| They were both the exponents of the grand de- 
| sign of transferring English laws and civilization 


to these shores. They were both on the same line 


| of progress. He referred to the late Mr. Everett, 





in speaking of the Plymouth colony, as the first 
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the mouth of the Kennebec, that the work began 
and the way was pre » which was now suc- 
cessfully followed by the later New England Col- 
onies. All depended on the original charter pro- 
cured by Popham, Gorges, and their co-laborers 
in this great enterprise. The Popham colony 
was the first, as one of the Charters says, to “ oc- 
“coupy the continent.” 

e Hon. J. W. Bradbury, of Augusta, urged 
attention to this annual commemoration, to keep 
in mind this first Colony. We need not blush for 
our ancestry. We need to preserve the materials 
of history. The early Colonies came not from a 
semi-civilized people, but from the high civiliza- 
tion of the cultivated people of the Old World. 
e¢ The Hon. J. Y. Scammon, of Chicago, claimed 
his descent from a veritable member of the Pop. 
ham company, whose name was “John Scam- 
“mon, Secretary of the Colony,” and therefore 
he had reason to be proud of his relation thereto. 
He alluded to Bishop Berkley’s line on the 
“ westward course of empire.” This Colony was 
in harmony with its truth ; and the West was still 
waiting multitudes to occupy its rivers, hill-sides 
and plains. 


The day for the celebration was clear and beau- 
tiful. Many of the company rambled to view 
the new Fort, and others to see the location of | 
the old “ Fort George” of 1607, and the beau- 
tiful lake that bears the honored name of Sey- 
mour, the first —— in the English tongue on 


T 


the shores of New England. The commemo- 
ration was a success, and gave pleasure and sat- 
isfaction to all. The same Committee was ap- 
pointed for the renewal of the celebration next 
year. 


A REMINISCENCE OF InFant-ScHooLt Days.— 
The Newport, R. I., correspondent of the Provi- 
dence Journal tells the following curious and in- 
teresting story: 

A gentleman who was born in Newport and 
passed a few of his earlier years here, has just 
related me the following anecdote, which I am 
sure he will pardon me for repeating. The facts 
are as he gave them, (the names alone being with- 
held) and the occurrence took place but a few years 
ago, whilst on a short visit to the place of his 
birth. He remembered that he was sent to school 
to Marm Jones, when but two years of age, and 
that he and another child of about the same age 
were frequently, during school hours, placed in a 
cradle and rocked by Becky Jones, Marm Jones’s 
daughter, who assisted her mother in the school. 
The impression of the school-room had remained 
fresh on his mind. There was a small fireplace 
across the angle of the room, with tiles on the 
jams, and the heavy beams on the sides of the 
room were met at the ceiling by other heavy 
beams running overhead. This impression he 
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sometimes supposed, later in life, was a creation of 
the mind and had no foundation in reality ; but 
he clung to it tenaciously, and at last had it con. 
firmed, and in this way : 

Passing up Thames street, he came upon anold 
building that he felt confident was the scene of his 
early school days. Pausing to survey it, he asked 
an old man in the neighborhood if Marm Jones 
kept a school there forty years ago. “ Yes,” was 
the reply, “ and she keepsthere now.” “ She had 
“a daughter Becky, who assisted her in the school; 
“is she still living?” “ Yes,’ said the old man, 
“and in the same house; she is the widow Smith, 
“now.” This was enough for the inquirer, who at 
once knocked at the low door. The rap was 
answered by a woman past the prime of life, and 
he asked, “ Are you Mrs. Smith, formerly Miss 
“ Becky Jones, who kept school here forty years 
“ago with Marm Jones?” “Yes, Sir,” she re- 
plied. “ Well,” said he, “I came to school here 
“ at that time, and was then but two years old.” 
“Tf that is so,” said the woman, looking intently 
at him, “your name must be either Benjamin 
“Long or George Short, for we had two children 
“ of that age, and we used to rock them in a cradle 
“when they were tired.” “My name is Benjamin 
“Long,” said the gentleman; “ I remember the 
“rocking, and am anxious to see your mother and 
“the school-room.” 

On entering a chamber above, to which he was 
conducted, he said at once, “This is the school- 
“room ; there is thefire-place in the angle, with 
“ its tiles, and there are the great beams overhead 
“and down the sides ofthe room.” Then the old 
lady, Marm Jones, a woman of ninety, came in, 
who, when asked the same questions that had 
been put to her daughter, said, “ We had at that 
“time two children placed under our care, and they 
“ were each about two years of age, and to keep 
“them quiet we used to rock them in a cradle. 
“Their names were Benjamin Long and George 
“Short.” “This is Benjamin Long,” said Becky. 
The old lady looked incredulous for a moment 
and then exclaimed, “ Why, Benjamin, how thou 
“hast changed; for thou hads’t then soft, flaxen 
“ hair and thy complexion was fair! there must be 
“something in the air of New York that has 
“ changed its color and made thee so brown.” The 
babe she remembered, but she could not recognize 
in the strong and active man the child she had 
cared for in its infancy. Where will you find 
another instance of a school kept for forty years 
in one place and by the same school-marm ? 


Tae Heatep Term.—The New Haven Journal 
of the 18th July has the following communication 
from Professor Loomis, of Yale College: 

“This afternoon, at 3 P. M., my thermometer, 
“suspended in the shade, upon the north side of 
“the New Haven Hotel, indicated 102 3-4 de- 
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“ , being the highest temperature known to 
afave been observed in New Haven since 1778— 
“a period of eighty-nine years. The highest 
“ temperature recorded before the present season 
“ was 102 degrees, viz.: June 24,1864. Previous 
“to this, the thermometer had been twice ob- 
“served at 101 degrees, viz.: in 1798, and there 
“have been three other cases in which the ther- 
“mometer has risen to 100 degrees, viz. : in 1781, 
“1800 and 1815, making in all seven known in- 
“stances in which the thermometer, fairly ex- 
“ posed in the shade, has risen to 100 degrees and 
“upward. 

“The period just passed has been quite as re- 
“markable for the long continuance of extreme 
“heat as for its intensity. Within a period of | 
“eleven days, the thermometer has risen five 
“times to 95 degrees and upward. Since 1778 | 
“there has been only one other instance in which 
“the thermometer has risen to this height five 
“times during the same summer, viz.: in 1845, 
“and these cases were spread over an interval of 
“thirty-six days. During the same period there 
“have been but two other cases in which the 
“thermometer has risen to 95 degrees as many 
“as four times during the same summer, viz.: in 
“1780 and 1798. 

“The hottest month at New Haven since 177g 
“was the month of July, 1825. The heat of the 
“past thirty days has been somewhat higher than 
“that of July, 1825; so that we seem authorized 


“in asserting that the heat of the recent period | 


“has been moia intense, and the extreme heat 
“has been longer continued, than has occurred 
“before in eighty-nine years, and probably for a 
“much longer period. E. Loomis. 

“ Yale College, July 17, 1866.” 


Tae AncreNT Mines or MicuigAn—Wuo 
Workep THem.—An address was recently de- 
livered by Father Jacker, before the Houghton 
County Historical Society and Mining Institute, 
on “The Ancient Miners who have worked in Mich- 
“igan in pre-historic times,” from which we gather 
that the Rev. Father had made diligent inquir 
among his Indian acquaintance respecting tradi- 
tions of these miners ; but all professed ignorance 
on the matter, except John Metakosigo (“the 
“smoker of pure tobacco”), who assured him that 
they were Gete ne jiwag. These words 
really mean “the people possessed of wooden 
“boats,” but itis applied to the French and Cana- 
dians. That it can be either of these is utterly 
disproved by the growth of timber and the accu- 





mulation of humus in and around the “ old pits,” 
and “ from certain known facts I do not believe,” 
said Father Jacker, “that the Ogilwa tribe, the 
“present occupiers of this district, date to a more 
“distant period than the discovery of America.” 
But those “ancient miners,” who dislodged and 
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transported unwieldy masses, which probably 
were not removable in the bark canoes of our 
present Indians, may have been another race of 
“ people possessed of wooden boats,” with whom 
the ancestors of our present Indians were ac- 

uainted. All I feel confident in asserting is 
this: that if they were expelled more than four 
hundred years ago, it is in vain to look for well 
founded traditions among the;present Indian resi- 
dents.—Journal of Mining. 


A PyRramip IN THE West.—A party of five 
young men, while on an exploring expedition re- 
cently, along the Colorado river, discovered an 
immense pyramid on a barren plain. It was 
composed of layers of stone from eighteen inches 
to nearly three feet in thickness, and from five to 
eight feet in length. It had a level top of more 
than fifty feet square, though it was evident that 
it had been completed, and that some great con- 
vulsion of nature had displaced its entire top, as 
it was evidently lying on one of its sides, a huge 
and broken mass, nearly covered by the sand. 

Its present length is 104 feet, and it must have 
been formerly full 20 feet higher. This pyra- 
mid differs in some respects from the Egyptian 
pyramids. It is, or was, more slender or pointed ; 
and while those of Egypt are composed of steps 
or layers, receding as they rise, this American 
pyramid was, undoubtedly, a more finished struc- 
ture. The outer surface of the blocks was evi- 
dently cut to an angle that gave the structure, 
when new and complete, a smooth or regular 
surface from top to bottom.—W. Y. Tribune, Au- 
gust 14, 


An Antiquity.—A few days since, the Rev. 
B. F. De Costa of New York, while making a 
careful examination of some Indian shell heaps, 
in Weelfleet, on Cape Cod, succeeded in finding a 
small carved image which is undoubtedly of 
Indian manufacture. The sculpture is of soap- 
stone—a stone seldom found on Cape Cod, and 
represents the human face. Such relicts are of 
extreme rarity, and none of the antiquarian so- 
cieties hereabouts are so fortunate as to possess 
aspecimen. It is, perhaps, one of those images 
which represented “the totems of the different 
“Indian families, and their personal gods,” which 
were used in the “ mystic rites of the Meday wor- 
“ ship,” and which, as one testifies, were made the 
“objects of most piteous regard.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Upon a beam of one of the houses recently 

ulled down near Notre Dame, Paris, the follow- 
ing inscription was found cut in the wood: “I 
“was placed here in the year 1450, and was six 
“hundred years old when they took me from the 
“ forest.” 
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An InterEstine CottEcTIon.—A friend in- 


terested in the history and antiquities of our 
country, who has recently visited the room of the 
Bangor Historical Society, informs us that the So- 
ciety—though but ow organized—has a very 
large, valuable and highly interesting collection 
of aboriginal relics, consisting of arrow and 
heads, hatchets, domestic utensils, together 
with ancient documents, copies of very early 
maps, &c. &c., which is well worth the attention 
of all visitors to that city interested in our early 
history. The Society is doing a good work in 
rving from obliteration and destruction the 
materials necessary for history, and it is a plan 
that deserves the greatest encouragement. We 
sincerely trust the Society will have the encour- 
\ agement to issue its publications, and that it will 
at no distant day present us with a creditable 
history of the City which is its headquarters— 
one second in commercial importance to no other 
in the State. Hon. Elijah L. Hamlin—a gentle- 
man thoroughly acquainted with our early his- 
tory—is President of the Society, and will at all 
times be happy to show its collections to appre- 
ciating visitors—Maine Farmer. 

REMOVAL OF AN OLD EsTABLISHMENT FROM 
Wasuineton Street.—Curtis, Collamore & Co., 
Importers and Dealers in Crockery, China and 
Glassware, have removed from Washington Street 
to Federal Street; they are successors to John 
Collamore, Jr. & Co., Churchill, Collamore & Co., 
Churchill & Collamore, Collamore & Churchill, 
and Horace Collamore, who commenced the 
business on the corner of Washington (then Marl- 
oon ge and Franklin Streets in 1813. Mr. 
Curtis, the senior partner of the present firm, 
leaves but two firms on Washington Street, from 
Cornhill to Winter Street, who were on the street 
when he entered the establishment in 1825.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Mr. SKINNER, member of the New Brunswick 
Parliament, has introduced a bill thus entitled: | 
“ A Bill to Establish Conditions for the Admis- 
“gion of the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
“ Pennsylvania, Maryland and the District of Col- 
“umbia into the British North American Con- 
“federation ; and for the Organization of Terri- | 
“torial Governments for the other States of the 
“ American Nation.” 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE Founp- | 
inc oF Sr. Louis.—The centenary celebration | 





of the Founding of St. Louis took place in the | 
Court House, August 11th, when a large num- | 
ber of the oldest citizens met together, inter- | 
changed congratulations, and passed resolutions | 
to form a Historical Society there. There were | 


no special remarks of interest. 
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Jupén OCnartts A. Dewny, of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, died at North- 
atnpton, on the 22d ult. 
he Boston Stinduy Times says of him: “Judge 
“ Dewey’s second wife was a Miss Clinton, the 
“daughter of Vice-President George Clinton, and 
“sister of Governor DeWitt Clinton.” 
This is an entire mistake, so far as it relates to 
the relationship between Mrs. Dewey and Gover- 
nor DeWitt Clinton. The latter was a son of 


General James Clinton, a brother of the Vice- 
President; and Mrs. Dewey, consequently, was 
Governor DeWitt Clinton’s cousin, not his sister. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE TOWN oF 
Nortnsorover.—tThe citizens of the town of 
Northborough celebrated the centennial anniver- 
-_ of the incorporation of that town yesterday, 
with exercises befitting the occasion. The ad- 
dresses were made by a large number of distin- 
guished citizens of the State, who were present 
to participate in the general rejoicing and add to 
the eclat of the occasion, in celebration of the well- 
advanced birthday of the town of their nativity. 
—Transcript, 23d Aug. 

Mrs. Catnoun.—We take the following from 
a Southern newspaper :— 

“Departed this life, in Pendleton, S. C., July 
“26, 1866, Mrs. Floride Calhoun, relict of the late 
“John C. Calhoun, in the 75th year of her age.” 

The brief obituary says :— 

“The wife of John C. Calhoun, Carolina’s 
« — statesman and most honored son, it were 
“ better she should depart than longer live to wit- 
“ness the destruction which heso ably and earn- 
“estly endeavored to prevent.” 


New Haven Grays.—The past and present 
members of the New Haven Grays, have deter- 
mined to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 


| the organization of the Company, which occurs 
| on the 13th day of September. 


The exercises will consist of a parade, a din- 
ner, the delivery of an Historical address, and in 


| the evening a promenade concert. 


DEATH OF A VENERABLE Eprror.—Francis 
Hall, Esq., late editor and proprietor of 7’he Com- 
mercial Advertiser, died on the eleventh ultimo, 


| in the city of New York, aged eighty-two years. 


He was connected with the above paper fifty-three 
years, and was always highly esteemed. 


JoserH Roxrpovx, the founder of the city of 
St. Joseph, celebrated his 82d birthday on Au- 
gust 2. Mr. Robidoux was the first white man to 
a the Upper Missouri country, when St. 

uis was a mere trading post. 





SUPPLEMENT. No. IV. 


I, TRIAL OF JOSHUA HETT SMITH, -— a 2. a a on an inpeneton 
w eneral Arnold? ou were, please to 
FOR COMPLICITY IN THE CON. | relate what you know of Gos canton, to the Court. 
SPERACT CF DEREOOUT ARNOLD | Ne Se wee bs See 

| Robinson’s House, it was in the morning, the da 
AND MAJOR ANDRE.—Oonrinvuep. | after Arnold had escaped to the pe thane 
s were present General Washington, General Knox, 
rxtH Day, Oct. 5th. | Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, Colonel Harrison, 
The Court met according to adjournment, and | and myself; he began by making strong assur- 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. ances of his candor, and other assurances which 
Colonel T1LGHMAN was produced on the part | were not necessary to the relation of what had 
of the Prosecution ; and was sworn. passed and what was asked from him, at that 
The papers that were shown to Mr. John Paw- | time; but being pleased to go on with his story, 
ling were shown to Colonel Tilghman ; and he | he said that he had been sent by General Arnold 
was asked whether from the knowledge he had | on board the Vulture, British man-of-war, with a 
of Benedict Arnold’s (late Major-General in our | flag, in the night, in order to bring on shore Colo- 
service) writing, he believed these papers were | nel Robinson ; that being on board the Vulture, he 
written by him ? | was roughly used by the crew of that ship; 
A. The Pass was certainly written by Bene- | that instead of Robinson, one Mr. Anderson, 
dict Arnold, late Major-General in our service. | whom, as far as I remember, he said he did 
The body of the paper indorsed “ Artillery Orders, | not know before, came with him in the boat, and 
. - 5, 1780,” containing Artillery Orders at | on being arrived on shore they met, on the beach, 
at West Point, and the endorsements, were cer- | General Arnold; that General Arnold, Anderson 
tainly written by him. The name at the bottom | and himself, came to Mr. Smith’s house ; that An- 
I am not certain of, though he appears to have | derson was to return, on board the Vulture, but 
endeavored to have written like Major Bowman, | it was designed afterwards, between them, that 
as people often do, when they are copying. ‘he | he should stop in the house, where he was kept 
paper, being an Estimate of the Force at West | in a private room, and that Mr. Smith sent up to 
‘oint and its Dependencies, was written by Gen- | him his breakfast and dinner; that, towards the 
eral Arnold, as well as the indorsement: the | evening, Mr. Smith, in order to disguise Ander- 
~~ being an Estimate of men to man the works | son, who had, until then, been in a British uni- 
at West Point, and in the vicinity, and the in- | form, gave him one of his own coats, and crossed 
dorsement were also written by him. The paper | with him King’s Ferry, and accompanied him 
containing a Return of Ordnance at West Point | some distance—a pretty great distance; I do not 
and its dependencies, was also written by him; | recollect the place where he said he accom- 
the paper containing Remarks on Works at | panied him, on the east side of the North River. 
West Point was also written by him; the paper | The question being put to Mr. Smith, why he 
indorsed “Copy of Council of War, held Sep- | had undertook that business ; he said he thought 
“tember 6, ih 0,’ containing a state of matters | he was serving his country, as he was led to be- 
laid before a Council of ar, gered 6, | lieve that General Arnold had opened very im- 
1780, by His Excellency General Washington, | portant correspondence with Colonel Robinson. 
was also written by him; the paper containing | He was then asked if he thought that it was a 
the names of sundry persons was written by him. | eS way to serve his country, to go on board a 
The Marquis DE LA FayerTe was next pro- | British ship to get intelligence ; to which he an- 
duced on the part of the Prosecution, and sworn: | swered that he did not believe Arnold was a trai- 
Q. To THE Marquis. Were you present at Ro- | tor. Being asked if he thought himself under the 
binson’s House, when the Prisoner, Mr. Smith, con- | sanction of a flag, in the darkness of the night, 
fessed that he was on board the Vulture, sloop-of- | he answered, “Yes.” The question being put to 
war, belonging to the eneiny, and brought a per- | him, why he did not return by water, on board 
son who passed under the name of John Ander- | of the Vulture, he said it was on account of his 

SUPPLEMENT. 11 
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bad state of health; and upon our observing that | 
the ill state of his health had not prevented his 
riding many miles, he attributed that land journey 
to another reason ; and said that the boatmen were 
tired or unwilling to return. Being asked why 
he took so much pains to disguise Mr. Anderson, 
he said that he thought such a secret ought not 
to be known by the people, and repeated his as- 
surances that he had no other idea, but that of | 
rendering an important service to his country ; 
and being pressed to discover the truth, as the 
only way of saving himself, he said he had 
nothing else to relate. 

Q. Did Mr. Smith mention the day of the week, | 
or day of the month he was on board of the Vul- | 
ture ? 

A. He did ; and it corresponded with the time 
we had heard, but the day I do not recollect. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith say that An- | 
derson had on a British uniform at the time he | 
came to his house ? 

A. He said, I think, that he had something | 
over him, in coming from the Vulture; but on | 
telling him that he had given him another coat 
to disguise himself, I think he did acknowledge | 
that he had a British uniform on, in his house. | 

Q. Did Mr. Smith say that he went from the 
beach, after landing, with General Arnold and 
Anderson, to his house ? | 

A. I think he did; but, however, as far as I | 
can remember, he told that a private conference | 
had taken place between the General and Ander- | 
son, when Anderson arrived on shore. 

Q. Did he say that he was present at any | 
conference that had passed between Anderson | 
and the General, at his house ? 

A. He said he was not present at any of their | 
conferences ; and he did not know the contents of | 

em. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith appear em- 
barrassed in the course of his examination ? 

A. From the length of his protestations, before | 
entering into the relation of the account he gave | 
of his conduct, I apprehended that he was em- | 
barrassed. 

Q. sy Court. Do you recollect whether Mr. | 
Smith mentioned about returning to his house 
with Anderson and Arnold, after he had landed 
Anderson, or whether he said he returned by 
land or water ? 

A. Ido not remember exactly, but I thought 
he did accompany them by land. 

Q. Did you understand Mr. Smith that he | 
crossed King’s Ferry with Anderson, the evening | 
after he had landed him from the Vulture, on an | 
interview with General Arnold ? 
A. I did. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith appear to keep | 
back any of the business he was employed in, by 
General Arnold ? 





A. He really told the whole of the story himself, 
freely, except the changing of the coat; and J 
thought he was not candid in relating the reasons 
which prevented his returning on board the Vul- 
ture. 

Q. Did Mr. Smith say that General Arnold 
asked him for a coat to disguise this Mr. An- 
derson ? 

A. I rather think that he did; but, however, 
do not recollect it clearly. 

Q. By Court. Had you any reason to think 
that Mr. Smith was acquainted that General 
Washington was informed with the part he had 
acted, until General Washington intimated it to 
him himself? 

A. From the manner in which Mr. Smith was 


| taken up, and brought to Robinson’s House, I did 
| not believe that he could have any doubts on 


that matter; but nothing appeared which could 
confirm or destroy that opinion of mine. 

Q. Do you recollect whether Mr. Smith men- 
tioned the time General Arnold left his house ? 

A. It seems to me Mr. Smith spoke of the 
time that General Arnold left his house, but I do 
not recollect it. 

Q. sy Mr. Smrru. Did I not say, when I said 
that General Arnold asked me for a coat for this 
Mr. Anderson, that General Arnold said he was 
only a merchant, and from false pride had bor- 
rowed a British uniform coat ? 

A. You may have said so; but I don’t recol- 
lect it; it is true I was not attending during the 
whole time, there being many questions asked 
which I do not remember. 

Q. By Do. Did you not hear me expostulate with 
his Hacellency about the manner in which I was 
taken and brought down to Robinson’s House ? 

A. I did. 

Q. By Do. Did you not see me the Sunday 


| evening at General Scott’s, at Fishkill, preceding 


the Tuesday morning I was brought to Robin- 
son’s House ? 

A. I was told by his Excellency’s family, or 
some other officer, that you had been there; but 
do not recollect to have seen you myself. 

Q. sy Do. Did you think from the whole of 
my conduct when before General Washington, 
when interrogated, I discovered a disposition to 


| declare all I knew about this matter ? 


A. Your omitting the circumstance of the 


| changing of the coat, and the reasons _ gave 
| for not returning on board the Vulture 


yy water, 
in the same way that you came, led me to believe 
that you did not mean to be candid; I made you 
that observation at the time. 

Q. By Court. Do you recollect, in the course 
of the examination, that Mr. Smith was asked 
how he could reconcile Mr. Anderson’s coming 
on shore in the room of Robinson, from the Vul- 
ture, to treat of matters relative to Robinson’s 
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estate; if you do, what was Mr. Smith’s an- | 
ewer ? 

A. I recollect the question, except that part 
which relates to the estate; I don’t recollect the 
answer. 

Brigadier General Knox was next produced on | 
the part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

The same question was asked him as the first 
that was asked the Marquis de la Fayette. 

A. I was present at Robinson’s House, the 
morning of the twenty-sixth of September last, 
with his Excellency, when Mr. Smith was 
brought in. The General prefaced the matter 
with a short narrative of what had happened, | 
which was, that General Arnold had gone off to | 
the enemy; and that Major Andre, the British 
Adjutant-general, was taken; and that they had 
had a meeting or interview at Mr. Smith’s house ; 
and that there were strong reasons to induce a 
belief that Mr. Smith knew the substance of the 
conversation, that had passed between General 
Arnold and Major Andre; and he exhorted Mr. 
Smith to make a full confession of all that he 
knew respecting the matter. Mr. Smith made | 
great protestations of his attachment to the liber- 
ties of America; and that what he had done he 
conceived to be for the public good; and that he 
should, in a candid manner, relate every circum- 
stance, that he was master of. Mr. Smith said 
he had been employed by General Arnold, to 

rocure intelligence; and that he conceived a 
len. which General Arnold informed him of, 


was in pursuance of that purpose. The design 
was to go on board the Vulture, man-of-war, and 
bring from thence a person who, General Arnold 


informed him, could give very material intelli- 
gence, and put things in such a train, that in fu- | 
ture he should be at no loss for inte!ligence of | 
the enemy’s movements ; that the last Thursday | 
evening, the twenty-first of September, he with | 
two other persons went from a place, which Mr. 
Smith called, I think, “Hay’s Creek,” in a boat, | 
on board of the Vulture ; that when he came near | 
the Vulture, he was hailed, and told to come on | 
board in very violent and abusive language; 
that he went on board, was ushered into the 
cabin, where he saw Colonel Robinson and the | 
person whom he brought on shore, whom he was | 
informed was Mr. John Anderson ; that he had 


| importance to the good of his country. 





conceived that he was to have brought Colonel | 
Robinson on shore, but that he declined coming ; 
and assured Mr. Sinith that Mr. Anderson would | 
answer all purposes; that they came on shore to | 
a@ place a little below Haverstraw Landing, | 
where he met General Arnold. who was upon 
the beach; that he left Mr. Anderson and Gen- 


eral Arnold together, and, with the two men, | 
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that upon his return to his house, he found Gen- 
eral Arnold and Mr. Anderson there; that Mr. 
Anderson staid there the whole of the twenty- 
second of September ; and that on the evening of 
that day he went with him across King’s Ferry, 
as far as Crompond, where they lodged, and in 
the morning proceeded with him about a milo 
beyond that place, where he left him; and that 
he came to General Arnold’s that day, at Robin- 
son’s House, and dined with him. r. Smith, on 
being asked how the person he brought on shore 
was dressed, said that he had on a blue over- 
coat, and that he did not see his under-clothes, 
but that when he saw him, in his house after- 
wards, he found that he had on the uniform of a 
British officer. On being asked whether Mr. 
Anderson was public in the house, and seen by 
the servants; he said “No;” that he was in an 
upper apartment; and that he, himself, Mr. 
Smith, had carried him his breakfast and din- 
ner. On being asked where Mr. Anderson had 
changed his clothes, he answered, at his house; 
and that he had lent him one of his own coats. 
On being asked, whether he knew Mr. Ander- 
son’s rank and connection with the British army, 
or the conversation that passed between General 
Arnold and him, he declared he did not; but 
that he thought it was intelligence that General 
Arnold was receiving, of the greatest importance 
for the good of America. This was the idea, 
which Mr. Smith constantly held up, and de- 
clared that nothing should have induced him to 
have been acting in the matter, but a perfect 
conviction of its being a matter of the greatest 
Mr. 
Smith was asked, whether he did not advert to 
the impropriety of going on board a King’s ship 
to obtain intelligence? He replied, he did not 
at the time. He was strongly exhorted by the 
General, and other persons present, to make an 
ample confession of all the circumstances that 
he knew, which he declared he had done, and I 
do not recollect anything of importance more 
passing. There were present at this examination 
his Excellency, the Marquis de la Fayette, Colo- 
nel Harrison, Lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, and 
myself, 

Q. By Court. When his Excellency informed 
Mr. Smith that Major Andre, Adjutant-general 
of the British army, was taken, did Mr. Smith 


| say that he knew such a person ? 


A. Mr. Smith answered he did not. 

Q. sy Court. Did he discover any marks of 
surprise, when he was informed that John An- 
derson, whom he had brought on shore from the 
Vulture,was Adjutant-general ofthe British army? 

A. I did not discover any marks or change 


carried the boat into the creek from which he | én his features or complexion. 


had taken it; and that by the time he got into 


Q. By Court. The last that was asked tha 


the creek with the boat, day began to appear; | Marquis de la Fayette by he Court. 
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A. Ido not, for I conceived that Mr. Smith 
thought the intention of Robinson coming on 
shore, was to give intelligence as well as Ander- 
son. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith say that he 
gave Mr. Anderson a coat of his own to change 
his dress at the instance of General Arnold ? 

A. Ido not recollect, that it was at the in- 
stance of General Arnold; but that it aoe a 
matter of evident propriety to conceal him from 
the country people, who, Mr. Smith observed, 
ought not to be acquainted with these things; 
by “these things” he meant the mode of obtain- 
ing intelligence. 

0. By Court. Did Mr. Smith mention where 
Mr. Anderson was going, at the time he left him? 

A. Mr. Smith conveyed the idea to us, that 
he fully understood Mr. Anderson, when he left 
him, was going to New York, for which purpose 
he had General Arnold’s Pass. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith mention any 
information that General Arnold had received 
from this Mr. Anderson, or that General Arnold 
told him that he had received from him ? 

A. Not a word. He said the conversation 
was totally unknown to him. I don’t remember 
that the question was asked him, whether Gen- 
eral Arnold had informed him of the intelligence 
he had received. 

Q. sy Court. Whether Mr. Smith said Gen- 
eral Arnold gave him the character of this per- 
son as being a private person, or acting in a 
public capacity ? 

A. I don’t remember that Mr. Smith said 
that General Arnold gave him a description of 
the person; but that General Arnold said the 

rson would give him, General Arnold, material 
intelligence. 

Q. By Court. Was this confession from Mr. 
Smith easily obtained from him; or did he dis- 
cover a backwardness to make any ? 

A. I think easily, as to the general matter, 
the particulars of the coat, the carrying the 
breakfast and dinner, the being obliged to lodge 
at Crompond, were drawn from him by questions: 
the answers.to these questions were readily made. 

Q. Had Mr. Smith gone through his account 
of his conduct in this affair on the general mat- 
ter, previous to these questions being asked? 

A. I think he had. 

Q. By Court. Did General Washington, or 
either of the gentlemen who were present at Mr. 
Smith’s examination, inform Mr. Smith that they 
were acquainted with his conduct before he had 
an jeenaty of giving this relation ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. By Court. Did he appear to be much em- 
barrassed when his Excellency, or one of the 
gentlemen present, acquainted him that he was 
acquainted with his conduct ? 
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A. There was an embarrassment, but I knew 
not to what cause to attribute it. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith, previous to his 
entering on his confession, make solemn protesta- 
tions and appeals to Heaven of his innocence 
and ignorance of General Arnold’s criminal de. 
signs or intentions ? 

A. In the course of Mr. Smith’s examination 
he made very solemn protestations, that he be- 
lieved General Arnold was acting for the good 
of the country, or he should not have assisted 
him. 

Q. sy Court. Can you inform the Court the 
time General Arnold went off to the enemy, and 
the time Mr. Smith was taken up ? 

A. General Arnold went of to the enemy 
about ten o’clock in the morning of Monday, the 
twenty-fifth of September last; but General 
Washington did not know it until four o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day. Colonel Govion was 
sent from Robinson’s House to Fishkill, where it 
was understood Mr. Smith was, about ten o’clock 
that evening, to apprehend Mr. Smith; Colonel 
Govion returned before day, and Mr. Smith ar. 
rived between seven and eight o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, under guard. 

Q. py Mr. Smrra. Did you see me at Fishkill 
the Sunday evening preceding the Tuesday I was 
brought to Robinson’s House ? 

A. I saw you there that evening, at General 
Scott’s house, in company with Colonel Hawk 
Hay; General Washington was in company no 

art of the time I was with you, though he was 
in the house. 

Q. sy Mr. Smrra. Did my behaviour that 
evening indicate a knuwledge of any transaction 
that was injurious to my country ? 

A. No: you related a circumstance of the 
Vulture’s being removed by some of our artillery 
firing on her; and that General Arnold was at 
your house, and was looking out of the window at 
the time, which circumstance, combined with 
others, was the cause of your being apprehended 
afterwards. The firing, it ——— was just at 
day-light of the tweuty-second of September last, 
the morning succeeding the night you were on 
board the Vulture. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith mention the 
names of the persons who carried him on board? 

A. He did not. The question, I believe, was 
not asked, as it was expected that the names 
would have been found by the person superin- 
tending the boatmen at the ferry, as it was known 
that an order had been given by General Arnold 
to that person to supply Mr. Smith with a boat, 
at any time he should call for it. 

Q. By Court. Was General Washington at 
Fishkill when he heard of General Arnold’s 
going off to the enem 

A. No: he was at 


2 
Robinson’s House,.and the 
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matter was not generally divulged until the 
evening. 

The papers shown John Pawling and Colonel 
Tilghman were shown to General 


| fire-side, I sat next to Mr. Smith; and in a low 
| voice, Mr. Smith told me what he imagined was 
| the cause of his bein 
nox; and he | my opinion on the affair. 


apprehended, and begged 
He told me he had 


was asked whether they were written by Bene- | been on board of the Vulture, sloop-of-war, at the 


dict Arnold, late Major General in our service. 

A. I fully believe they were all written by 
Benedict Arnold, late 
service. 

Captain CzaRNs was next produced on the part 
of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

An open letter was shown to Mr. Smith, the 
Prisoner, dated “Robinson’s House, September 
25th, “1780,” signed “ Joshua H. Smith,” and ad- 
dressed to Thomas Smith, Esq., which letter Mr. 
Smith, the Prisoner, acknowledges was written 
by him. It is annexed.* 

Q. tro Caprarmy Cearns. Did you find the 


coat, mentioned in this letter, at Mr. Smith, the | 


Prisoner’s, house, in the place mentioned in the 
letter ? 
A. I did. 


you found this coat, from Stoney Point? 

A. About two miles and a half. 

Q. What distance is Stoney Point from our 
garrison at West Point ? 

A. I believe sixteen miles by water to West 
Point. 

Mr. Smith, the prisoner, admits the distance 
from Stoney Point to his house at Haverstraw is 


about two miles and three quarters; and says 
that the distance from Stoney Point to West 
Point is generally estimated to be sixteen miles. 

The Court postponed further proceedings on 
Mr. Smith’s trial until Monday next; unless evi- 
dence is sooner prepared which will enable them 


t resume it. And they adjourned until to-mor- 
row, nine o’clock, A. M. 


Sevens Day, Oct. 6. 


The Court met according to adjournment, and | 


resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. 

Colonel Ann. Hawks Hay was produced on 
the part of the Prosecution, and sworn. 

QUESTION TO HIM. Did any conversation pass 
between you and the Prisoner, Mr. Smith, re- 
en a person under the name of John An- 

erson? If any did, please to inform the Court 
of it, and the time and place. 

A. A little after Mr. Smith was apprehended 
at my house at Fishkill—he was apprehended 
between twelve and one o’clock in the night on 
Monday—I got Colonel Govion to consent to Mr. 
Smith’s coming out of the cold room, and set in 
the common room, where we had a fire. At the 


* Appendix, ix. 


| of the inhabitants at Haverstraw to row 
| board; that when he had come near the ship, he 


| was hailed; and he answered that he was going 
Q. What distance is Mr. Smith’s house, where | 





earnest solicitation of General Arnold, to procure 


| an interview with Colonel Robinson, who Arnold 
ajor General in our | 


told him wanted to see him, Arnold, and that he 
had some terms to propose for the advantage of 
the States, but as far as Arnold could learn, 


| Robinson came out with an intention to know 
| from Arnold, that if he, Robinson, quitted the 


British service and returned to his allegiance to 
the State of New York, if he could obtain a par- 
don and his estate be restored to him. On these 
considerations, Mr. Smith consented to go on 


| board ; for which purpose Arnold ordered a boat 


to my landing for Mr. Smith’s use; that on 
Thursday night, yesterday fortnight, he got two 
im on 


on board, or to Dobbs’ Ferry, I don’t recollect 
which, though I think it was on board, that he 
told them; they damned him, and asked him 
what business he had there, that time of the 
night; but after he got on board, and was led 


| down into the cabin, there he saw, as I under- 


stood Mr. Smith, three gentlemen, who he af- 
terwards understood were Captain Sutherland, 
Colonel Robinson, and John Anderson; that he 
knew neither of them; that he asked for Colonel 
Robinson, who was pointed out to him; he then 
delivered him Arnold’s letter; after Robinson 
had read the letter, he told him, either that this 
Mr. Anderson would do the business that he, 
Robinson, was to have done, or that he could not 
go on shore, but that Anderson would, I do not 


| recollect which ; upon that John Anderson came 


on shore with Mr. Smith; that Mr. Smith landed 


| him at the point of the Long Clove, where Ar- 


nold was waiting to receive him; there this John 
Anderson had a long private conversation with 
Arnold, Mr. Smith remaining in the boat, or 


‘barge, or whatever it was; after Arnold and 

Anderson had a long conversation together, Ar- 
| nold then came to Mr. Smith and desired him to 
‘return Anderson on board; Mr. Smith objected 
| to it, and said that it was impossible to do it, for 
‘that the hands that rowed him on board were 


tired, and that one of them had been up the 
whole of the night before; upon which Arnold 
desired Mr. Smith to return the boat from whence 
he got her, and if the hands were not able to do 
that, he might leave the boat any where he 
pleased; Mr. Smith said he set out in the boat 
with the two men, and left Arnold and this An- 
derson on the shore, and returned the boat to the 
place he found her at; when Mr. Smith got 
home to his own house, he found Arnold and 
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Anderson there; the same morning, Arnold 
came to Mr. Smith, and told him that the folly 
and pride of Anderson had made him come out 
with British regimentals, and that there was an 
absolute necessity for hss changing his clothes, 
and asked Mr. Smith if he could not furnish him 


with a coat, which Mr, Smith said he did; and | 
he was kept in the second story of the house, that | 
day, which was Friday; I think Mr. Smith said | 
he got a Pass or Passes for himself and this An- | 


derson to cross King’s Ferry, and proceed down 
to White Plains; that he, Mr. Smith, crossed 
King’s Ferry with him, and proceeded down to, 
at or near Pine’s Bridge; there receiving intelli- 


gence that the Cow Boys were out, he thought | 


proper to put up that night, and parted with 
Anderson, next arene, which was Saturday ; 
and that evening arrived at my house ; this was 


all that Mr. Smith informed me of, the night he | 


was taken by Colonel Govion; the preceding 


circumstances Mr. Smith told me for me to give | 


him my opinion of them, which I freely gave in 
the presence of the officers. 

Q. Did any conversation pass between you and 
Mr. Smith respecting this person, who passed 


under the name of John Anderson, on the road | 


from Fishkill to Robinson’s House? If there 
did, please to relate it. 


A. Mr. Smith, in going down from Fishkill to | 


Robinson’s House, related the same story to me 
that I have before mentioned, and asked m 
Kyo again of it. 


told that you were on board the man-of-war ; on 
that Mr. Smith said, “J hope he is not taken,” 
and immediately said, however, he depended so 
much upon Arnold’s honor, who he was sure 


would set the matter in its true light, and that it | 


was by his desire he went on board, to bring this 
Anderson on shore, and return him as far as the 
White Plains ; and protested, most solemnly, be- 
fore the Almighty God, that the only views he 
had in going on board and bringing Anderson 
on shore, was to gain intelligence of importance 
and serve his country. 

Q. Had you any reason to suppose that Mr. 
Smith knew that Arnold was gone off to 
the enemy, before he arrived at Robinson’s 
House ? 

A. I had not, for I did not know it myself 


antil I got within a quarter of a mile of Robin- | 


son’s House, where I was informed of it by a 
soldier’s boy. 

Q. Had you any reason to suppose, from what 
Mr. Smith said, that he knew this John Ander- 
son to be Major Andre, Adjutant-general of the 
British Army, or a British officer ? 

A. I had none. Mr. Smith has all along told 
me, from the night of his being apprehended to 


With that, I told him i 
depended on the honor of Arnold, for says I, | 
perhaps that John Anderson is taken, and he has | 


the last night when I had a conversation with 
him, that Arnold told him he was a citizen. 

Q. By Court. When Mr. Smith said he hoped 
Anderson was not taken, did you understand that 
he meant by our party ? 

A. I did. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith give you the 
reason for his supposing the circumstances which 
he informed you of, and you have related, were 
the causes of his being apprehended ? 

A. He gave me no other reason but sayin 
that he was sure there was nothing else coul 
appear against him but the going on board the 
Vulture man-of-war. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith give you the 
| reasons for his saying he hoped that John Ander. 
| son was not taken ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith inform you that 

| he made any objections to the —- General 
Arnold made him of going on board the Vulture ? 

A. I think he did say he objected to going on 
board, because these people’s tempers must be 
| much ruffled on account of the firing upon the 
ship, which, I understood, was the firing that 
took place at the ship, the day of the night he 
| went on board. 

Q. By Court. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Smith had with you, did he appear then 
to be suspicious that General Arnold and this 
| Mr. John Anderson had been concerting some- 
thing that was bad? 

A..No. He did not appear so to me, for until 
Mr. Smith and myself had that conversation, I 
was an entire stranger to the cause of his being 
| apprehended ; and could not imagine what he 
| could be apprehended for. Then I suspected 
| this to be the cause. 

Q. Did Colonel Govion inform Mr. Smith of the 
| cause of his being apprehended ? 

| A. Hedid not, which I am almost certain of, 
| from this circumstance. At the house, I asked 
| him if he would let me know for what Mr. Smith 
| was apprehended. He told me he would if I 
| would promise not to tell Mr. Smith. I promised 
| him I would not; he then told me that some 
| persons had been taken up, who could prove that 
| Mr. Smith had been carrying on a traitorous cor- 
_respondence with the enemy. Then my sus- 
| picions began to arise about the transactions on 
| board of the Vulture. 

Q. By Court. Did you ask Mr. Smith why he 
hoped that John Anderson was not taken ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. By. Mr. Smirx. Did you suppose that when 
I said I hoped that Anderson was not taken, I 
had referred to what you said of his informing 
that I was on board the man-of-war, or that I 

had a knowledge of any designs which might be 
injurious to the country ? 
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A. I supposed that you were afraid of its being | versation with the Governor; from thence we 
known that you had been aboard of the man-of- | returned to Colonel Bostwick’s, staid a few min- 
| utes there, and returned to my house. You felt 
weer. | exceedingly sleepy and drowsy, and went to bed, 

Q. Was the conversation in which Mr. Smith | long before any of the family; and between 
said he hoped John Anderson was not taken, | twelve and one that night, was apprehended by 
private between you and Mr. Smith, or not ? Colonel Govion. 

A. It took place when Mr. Smith was march- Q. By Court. Did Mr. Smith, after he arrived 
ing down, under guard, on the road. I walked at your house, on Saturday evening, or between 
with Mr. Smith between the two platoons, and that time and the time he was taken, mention 
there was a soldier on each side of us. We /| any particular intelligence he had received from 
spoke so loud as we might have been heard. | the enemy, or of any movements he expected 

Q. sy Mr. Smiru. Do you recollect of my ever | would be made by them? ™ 
mentioning to you my anxiety that my assist. | A. He did not. He was asked by his wife, 
ance to General Howe and General Arnold, for | what kept him away so long; he said that he 
procuring intelligence, should be known gener- | had been transacting a piece of important busi- 
ally ; as it might be prejudicial to me, in my | ness for Arnold. She asked him what it was; he 


war; not of any other thing injurious to the | 


exposed situation, if the enemy came up ? 
A. I do. 
prehended. 


Q. sy Do. Can you inform the Court where I | 


was, from the evening of the Saturday I came to 
your house, until I was taken? If you can, 
please do it. 

A. Saturday evening you arrived at my house, 


went into the bed room, where I supposed you | 


staid all night. Next morning, which was Sun- 
day, I was up before you, had occasion to go into 
the room where you slept, and saw you in bed. 


Sunday, all day, I think you were at my house. | 


Sunday evening we took a walk down to the 
post-rider’s house to hear the news. We returned 


to my door, but did not go in; went from there | 
to Doctor M’Knight’s house, the same house | 
where General Scott lives, to pay our respects to | 
We supped together at | 


General Washinaton. 
Doctor M’Knight’s, in company with General 
Knox. General Washington did not come out to 


supper. After supper, General Washington came | 


out; and staid a few minutes with us. We staid 


at Doctor M’Knight’s, until between ten and | 


eleven o’clock that night, and returned to my 
house. After sitting some little time by the fire, 
we parted; and each went to our rooms. 


usual, and you were in the house. 
fast you went out with your wife and sister in a 


phaeton ; some little time after that, your wife | 


and sister returned on foot, and you were absent 
for two or three hours. I ask 
had been; and told you, you ha 


Bostwick’s; I left you there, in the afternoon, 
and took a walk up to town to the Governor’s ; 
you came to the Governor’s, some little time after 
me, in the phaeton; and you had a private con- 


It was previous to your being ap- | 


Next | 
morning, which was Monday, the family met as | 
After break- | 


ir where you | 
hindered me | 
from going to Poughkeepsie as early as I could | 
wish ; and you said you had been to the black- | 
smith’s to get some iron work done to the pole | 
of the phaeton, which Isaw. We then went from | 
my house to Poughkeepsie; we dined at Colonel | 


| said tt was not for women to know, or some such 
expression. 

Q. By Do. Did any conversation pass between 
you and Mr. Smith, on the propriety or impro- 
| priety of his going on board the vessel, in the 
night ? 

A. I asked him what time he went on board; 
he told me that it was in the night; I told him 
I thought it exceeding imprudent, his going on 
board at night, under the sanction of a flag ; he 
told me that it was General Arnold’s desire that 
| it should be done at night, for he (Arnold) wanted 
it to be kept as secret as possible. 

Q. sy Mr. Smrrs. Did I mention to you an 
| reasons that Arnold told me why he chose it 
should be done secretly ? 

A. I do not recollect that you gave me the 
reasons. 

The Court postponed farther proceedings on 
| Mr. Smith’s trial until Monday, and adjourned 
| until that day at nine o’clock, A. M. 


Erenta Day, Oct. 11th, 1780. 


The Court met agreeable to the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The Judge Advocate General being —a 
with a fever, Mr. Edwards, the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, attended in his stead. 

Mr. Smith, the Prisoner, being unable to at- 
tend, owing to his indisposition, the Court ad- 
| journed till to-morrow morning, ten o’clock. 





Ninta Day, Oct. 12th, 1780. 


The Court met according to adjournment and 
proceeded in the trial of Mr. Smith. 

The Judge Advocate laid before the Court the 
annexed papers marked Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, which 
Mr. Smith admits were papers he has had in his 
possession.* 


* Appendix x, xi, xii, and xiii. 
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Mr. Jona. LawREncz, produced by Mr. Smith, 
was sworn. 


Q. By Mr. Surra. Do you recollect my politi- 
cal — in New Yor 
t 


previous to our leay- 


? 

A. I know but little of your political conduct 
while in New York; but it appeared to me your 
general character was in favor of the country. 

Q. sy Do. What has been my general conduct 
in the country, since leaving New York ? 

A. At Dobbs’ Ferry I remember seeing you 
ass and repass as one of the Convention of the 
tate of New York’ The Convention was then 

sitting at Harlem. I was one who then guarded 
the Ferry to examine 
ining you, you produc 
one of the Convention. 

Q. sy Do. What has been my general charac- 

ter in the country, since leaving New York? 


A. Your general character was, that you was | 
a friend to the country; and from several con- | 
versations I have had with you, within this | 


twelve months, you appeared to me to be so. 
Mr. JonaTtHan Hox.coms, produced by Mr. 
Smith, was sworn. 
Q. sy Mr. Smrru. Please to relate to the 
Court my conversation with you, near my house 
on Friday, the twenty-second of September last. 


A. Mr. Smith having desired me to purchase | 


him two cattle in New England; on my return 
with the cattle, which was on Friday, the twenty- 
second of September last, about four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon, I called upon Mr. Smith 
at his house, and told him I had in the droves, 
back, his beeves coming on; and desired him 
to go into the road and see them. He told me 
that I might turn them into the pasture; that 
he would take them as I had purchased them, 
and not look at them. I insisted he should go 
and look at them, and that if he was not 
pleased with them, I would drive them on 
and receipt them. Mr. Smith declined going 


with me and gave me for reasons, that he | 
had been up, the last night, with a gentleman | 
ork, at General Arnold’s desire, to | 


from New 
endeavor to procure a line of communication 


liad no news from there for some time; and the 
gentleman was then in his house; and Mr. Smith 


told me he expected, the next morning, to go | 


with him to General Arnold’s, and from there, 
if he went with him,—for he appeared not deter- 
mined to go,—to Fishkill to his wife. The reason 
of his going to Fishkill, was to get the keys 


from his wife to get money to pay me for the | 


beef. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith tell you by what 
means that gentleman came to his house? 

A. He did not. 

Q. sy Mr. Smitn. Did I make a secret of 





assengers; and on exam- | 
your credentials of being | 
| present; and that they had been in council to- 
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having a gentleman from New York at my 
house. ? 

A. You did not: you spoke of it frankly to me. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith inform you that 
General Arnold had had an interview with this 
gentleman at his house? 

A. They had an interview there, the night 
before, as I understood Mr. Smith. 

Q. sy Mr. Smrrx. Do you recollect my call- 
ing to my servant to get up my horse? 

do. 

Q. py Court. Did you understand from Mr. 
Smith that he was present at the interview of 
General Arnold, with the gentleman from New 
York ? 

A. From what he said, I understood he was 


gether, to procure a line of intelligence. 

Q. sy Mr. Smirx. Did I tell you I was 
present at the interview ? 

A. No; but from what you said, I conjectured 
80. 

Q. By Do. Was what I informed you of, un- 
asked by you? 

A. I do not recollect asking you a single ques- 
tion about it. 

Q. sy Mr. SmitH to Cotonet Hay. Do you 
remember asking me, on the road from Fishkill 
to Robinson’s House, if I had ever wrote any 
treasonable letters to New York ? 

A. I did ask you if you had wrote any trea- 
sonable or any other letters, privately, to New 
York: you said you had not. 

Q. sy Do. What was your reason for asking 
mie this? 

A. Colonel Govion informing me that there 
were persons taken up that would _— you held 
a traitorous correspondence with the enemy. 

Q. sy Do. Did I not, on the road, complaia 
much of my being taken in such a manner as I 
was, as I was conscious of no evil design against 
the country ? 

A. You did complain of the manner of your 
being taken and carried down; and said you 
thought yourself exceedingly ill used after all 


| your services to the country, and thanked God 
from New York to General Arnold, as we had | 


you was conscious of having done nothing that 
could deserve such treatment; and when you 
got to Head Quarters, you said, you would be 
very high about your treatment. 

6 By Do. Is it not double the distance from 
the puint of the Long Clove to Curn’s Island, 
than from the point of the Clove to Taller’s 
Point, in the North River ? 

A. I think it is nearly double the distance. 

Q. By Do. Could you recollect from my con- 
duct, when first apprehended, at Fishkill, any 


| behavior in me which conveyed to you an ides 
| of my having done any thing of a criminal na- 


ture ? 
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A. I did not; for you ordered your boy to fol- 
low you with a horse down to Robinson’s, for 
you said — expected to return the next morning. 

Q. By Do. Was you present at a conversation 
which passed between Colonel Hamilton and 
myself at Robinson’s House, after my examina- 
tion before General Washington ? 

A. I was present at a conversation between 
you and Colonel Hamilton; but I do not know 
whether before or after your examination before 
General Washington. 

Q. By Do. Don’t you recollect my telling 
Colonel Hamilton, when pressed by him to in- 
form of all I knew of Arnold’s designs, that I had 
——y told General Washington all I knew? 

A. I do recollect you was pressed by Colonel 
Hamilton to tell all that you knew; and you 
said you had already told all that you knew; 
but I do not recollect you said, to General Wash- 
ington. Colonel Hamilton, to induce you to tell 
all you knew and to bring out the accomplices, 
promised to make use of his influence to get you 
a discharge; but said he was sascthereel % 
make such a promise, but he did it of his own 
accord. 

Q. By Do. Do you think, from the confidential 
manner in which I related my transactions with 
General Arnold to you, on the road, in order to 
obtain your opinion, that if there had been any 
thing more in the compass of my knowledge, as 
far as my agency in this business extended, I 
should not have informed you of it, in order to 
obtain your advice ? 

A. I must confess I had some doubts about 


me, that ~ had not told me the whole affair ; 


but after I was permitted to see you in Robin- 
son’s House, my begging of you, for God’s sake, 
for your wife’s sake, and children’s sake, to ac- 
cept of Colonel Hamilton’s promise, and divulge 
the whole secret, by your solemn appeals to the 
Almighty that you had told all you knew, and 
knew no more, 
the whole, and if you had known any thing else 
I certainly should have got it out of you then. 

Q. By Do. Do you recollect my telling Gover- 
nor Clinton that Sir George Rodney had detached 
six ships of the line as a reinforcement to Admi- 
ral Greaves ? 

A. I do; and also recollect your mentioning it 
at Dr. McKnight’s, the night we supped in com- 
pany with General Knox. This circumstance I 
forgot in my former examination. 

Q. By Do. Please to relate to the Court all 

ou know of my political conduct in New York, 
fore our leaving it, and since, to this time; 
and what offices I filled in the State. 

A. Your character at New York stood very 
high as a Whig. I have often heard you blamed 
for being too warm, and your running yourself 
into many imprudencies by your intemperate 


| an 





then believed that you had told | 


zeal. I remember on the sixth of March, 1775, 
when the Whigs and Tories turned out, that you 
was extremely active on the Whig side, and was 
the first person that introduced the bludgeons to 
the Whigs, to knock the Tories in the head, when 
they opposed a measure the Whigs wanted to 
prosecute. Ever sinve your living in the coun- 
try, 7 have been active in the American cause; 
and I had never reason to doubt your attachment. 
I always found you willing to turn out with the 
militia, and do every thingin your power to pro- 
mote the public good. You have been a member 
of the sub-committee of the County, and member 
of the Provincial Convention, at the time Inde- 
pendency was declared. In July, 1776, two 
ships and three tenders came up to Haverstraw, 
attempted to land some men to carry off 
some stores. They came so much on a surprise 
that the militia could not be collected. Only 
thirteen, you being one of the thirteen, went 
down to the landing; and notwithstanding the 
three tenders kept up a continual firing, the thir- 
teen men beat off five or six boats, crowded with 
men, and saved the stores. 

The Court adjourned till to-morrow at ten 
o’clock. 


II. SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Letter From Grorce H. Moors, Esq, To 
THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of The Historical Magazine: 


I have read the communication in the Septem- 
ber number of your Magazine (Ante, Supplement, 
p. 81), from Gzorce T. Davis, Esq., Ts 
his dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
have referred, in my Notes on the History of Slav- 
ery in Massachusetts, to the case of Samuel Smith, 
of Sandwich. I am disappointed to learn that 
Mr. Davis’s knowledge of the case is so limited, 
although I have long since abandoned the ho 
of finding family traditions, or even “uniform lo- 
“cal traditions” of much positive value in his- 
tory. On some subjects they are positively 
worthless. Whethor there is an exception to be 
noted in this instance is yet to be decided. The 
facts in this case, so far as I have been able to 
gather them, are as follows. : 

The affair which led to legal proceedings 
against Samuel Smith, of Sandwich, occurred on 
the 16th day of June, 1719. The decease of a 
negro slave Guleogtite to him, took place under 
circumstances that excited suspicion and led to 
public inquiry. 

I have found no particulars of the case as to 
the discovery of the dead negro, and the arrest 
of the master, or the preliminary examination 
before the magistrates. It is certain, however, 
that he was so arrested and fully committed to 
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yan, to await his trial on the charge of mur- 
er. Of course “under the well-known powers 
“of the Courts [and magistrates] as they then 
“ existed,” there must have been some evidence 
seriously compromising the master, or he could 
never have been subjected to the pain and ig- | 
nominy of being held to answer, with the pros- 
pect of nearly a year’s imprisonment before 
trial, for “killing his negro.” 


He addressed a petition to his Excellency the | 


Governor and Council, “shewing, that he is im- 
“prisoned for the Murther of his Negro Servant, 
“which he is not guilty of, praying that a special 
“Court of Oyer and Terminer, may be consti- 
“tuted for his Tryal, it being near a Twelve- 
“month before the Court of Assize will set in 
“that County.” 

On the 30th of June, 1719, the Governor sent 
the petition down to the House, with a message 
that he, with the Council, were ready to appoint | 
Judges in answer to the petition, if the General 
Court thought it proper “to bear their charge in | 
“attending the service. The Question being put, | 
“whether the charge of such Court shall be de- | 
“frayed out of the Publick Treasury, It pass’d 
“in the Negative.”—Journal H. of R., p. 35. 

Judge Sewall refers to this in a note written by 
him in his Almanack for 1719, as follows: 

“June 30. The Representatives sent a Mes- 
“sage by Mr. Tay, Zz yy declined ye Charge of a 
“ Special Court to Try S. Smith.”—MS. Letter of | 
Samuel Sewall, of Burlington, March 9, 1866. 

I am unable to state whether Mr. Smith or his 
friends volunteered to provide the necessary 
funds to defray the charge of the Court, but a | 
Commission was issued for a Special Court to | 
try Samuel Smith in the following month. 





It was at this stage of the proceedings that 
Chief-Justice Sewall’s solemn counsels and ad- 
monitions were addressed to the first-named of 
the judges in the commission for the trial. Judge | 
Davenport seems to have desired the aid and | 
counsel of the Chief-Justice in his preparations 
for the case, and Sewall’s Letter-Book preserves 
the following memoranda of what he communi- 
cated : 

“The poorest Boys and Girls in this Province, 
“such as are of the lowest Condition; whether 
“they be English, or Indians, or Ethiopians: 
“They have the same right to Religion and Life, 
“that the Richest Heirs have. 

“And they who go about to deprive them of 
“this Right, they attempt the bombarding of | 
“ HEAVEN, and the Shells they throw, will fall 
“down upon their own heads. 

“Mr. Justice Davenport, Sir, upon your desire, 
“T have sent you these Quotations, and my own 
“ Sentiments. I pray GOD, the Giver and Guard- | 
“ian of Life, to give his gracious Direction to 





“you, and the other Justices; and take leave, | 


“who am your brother and most humble ser- 
“vant, “SamMuEL SEWALL. 
“ Boston, July 20, 1719. 


“T inclosed also the Selling of Joseph, and my 

“extract out of the Athenian Oracle. 

“To Addington Davenport, Esq .., etc., going to 
“ Judge Sam'. Smith, of Sandwich, for Killing 
“his Negro.” 

There is no mistaking the drift of Sewall’s 
argument, or the state of public sentiment, and 


| condition of Indian and negro slaves, which it 


indicates.. Massachusetts was not at that time 


| so far “in advance of every other nation in Chris- 


“tendom,”* or Heathendom either, as to apply 
those legal restraints to the power of the master 
which, in a later day, —— and almost im- 
perceptibly undermined the foundations of slavery 
itself. Here is the great error of all the writers 
on this subject, especially in Massachusetts. As 
they survey their historic Past, they fail to re- 


| alize how slow and gradual was the amelioration 


of the conditions of servitude. Impatient at the 
sluggish movement of humanity, they seem de- 
termined to bridge over the long valleys, the 
deep chasms and perilous gulfs through which 
their fathers actually struggled to reach the 
heights of Liberty and Equality. In their his- 


| torical picture of the Pilgrim’s Progress, they 
| paint out all the Sloughsof Despond, and Valleys 


of Humiliation, even the Dark River itself, resent- 


| ing it'as an outrage upon their Saints in glory 
| to suppose that they ever existed in any but a 


sort of glorified Flesh on the earth. 

But public opinion in Massachusetts as to the 
status of the negro and Indian slave in 1719, was 
widely different from what it came to be even 
half a century later. And it is to the record of 
facts, and not theories or opinions, that the his- 
torian must appeal. What gives historical in- 
terest to this very case of Smith, is that it is the 
only instance (within my knowledge) of an in- 
dictment for murder under such circumstances.t 


* Addison, in his Spectator, No. 215, November 6, 1711, has 
& passage which illustrates English opinion at the time: ‘* What 
“colour of excuse can there be for the contempt with which we 
“treat this part of our species, that we should not put them 
““upon the common foot of humanity, that we should only set 
“an insignificant fine upon the man who murders them; 
“nay. that we should, as much as in us lies, cut them off from 
“the prospect of happiness in another world, as well as in this, 
“‘and deny them that which we look upon as the proper means 
**for attaining it?” 

A writer in the Athenian Oracle, afew years earlier, in an 
elaborate argument for a change in the penalty for certain capi- 
tal crimes, urges that ‘‘ Slavery is a better and more effectual 
** Punishment than Death.” Among other reasons, he refers to 


| the master’s ‘‘absolute power of Life and Death over these 


* Slaves,” asa recognized feature of his authority not to be 
questioned,— Athenian Oracle, Vol. iii., 554-5. 


+ On the 16th of May, 1695, before the Superior Court of Ju- 


| dicature, for the Province of Maine, Nathaniel Cane was tried 
| and convicted of cruelty to his negro woman Rachel, deceased 


** by cruel beating and hard usage.” He was fined five pounds 


“enn. & 2 & &. 6S ee. OS Oe 
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A full report of the proceedings would throw a 
flood of light upon the subject. The evidence 
for the Crown, the defense especially, and, abuve 
all, the charge and instructions from the Judges 
to the Jury would show the state of the law and 
the status of the slave. 

Smith was tried at a “Special Court of Assize 
“and General Goal Delivery,” held at Plymouth 
on Wednesday, the 22d of July, 1719, by Com- 
mission or Precept from the Governor and Coun- 
cil. The Justices were Addington Davenport, 
Paul Dudley, and Edmund Quincey. The prin- 
cipal portion of the record follows: 

“The Jurors for our Sovereign Lord the Kin 
“upon their Oaths present That Samuel Smith 
“of Sandwich in the County of Barnstable, 
“Cooper the sixteenth day of June last by Force 
“and Armes and of his malice forethought upon 
“one Fortin a Negro Man Servant to him the 
“said Samuel Smith aforesaid in the said County 
“of Barnstable (at that time and there in the 
“peace of God and of our Lord the King being) 
“did make an Assault and the oforuntl Fortin 


“with a Leather horsewhip of the value of two 
“pence which the said Samuel Smith in his 
“right hand at that time and there held him the 
“said Fortin named all over his naked body vol- 
“untarily and feloniously at that time and there 


“did strike, giving him the said Fortin several 
“blows, Stripes and bruises of which the said 
“Fortin then and there instantly or within the 
“Space of an hour after dyed and so the Jurors 
“aforesaid say that the said Samuel Smith the 
“said 16th day of June at Sandwich aforesaid 
“the aforesaid Fortin in manner and form afore- 
“said of his malice forethought voluntarily 


for the use of the County, to be paid to the Treasurer of York, 
but not to be levyed till further Order of the Court. Also, 
five pounds ten shillings for Costs of Court, and committed till 
paid. Records Sup. Court: 1692-95, p. 179. I am anable to 


say whether in this case the death was caused directly by the | 


eruelty of the master. This is the only additional case in Mas- 
sachusetts which has come to my knowledge. The following 
extracts from early travels in other parts of America may be 
interesting to the reader in this connection. The Swedish 
traveler, Kalm, writing of Pennsylvania, in 1748, says: “A 
“man who kills his negro must suffer death for it: there is not 


“however an example here of a white man’s having been exe- | 


“ cuted on this account. A few years ago it happened that a 
“ master killed bis slave ; his friends and even the magistrates 
“secretly advised him to leave the country, as otherwise they 
“could not avoid taking him prisoner, and then he would be 
‘condemned to die according to the laws of the country, with 
“out any hopes of saving him. This lenity was employed to- 
“ wards him, that the negroes might not have the satisfac- 
“tion of seeing a master executed for killing his slave ; for 
“this would lead them to all sorts of dangerous designs 
“against their masters, and to value themselves too much.” 
Pinkerton, iii., 501. 

Burnaby, who traveled in America in 1759-60, illustrates the 
prevailing prejudices of the Virginians, *‘ especially in regard 
‘to Indians and negroes, whom they scarcely consider as of the 
“human species; so that it is almost impossible, in cases of 
“violence, or even murder, committed upon any of those un- 
“happy people by any of the planters, to have the delinquents 
“brought to justice: for either the grand jury refuse to find 
“the bill, or the petit jury bring in their verdict, not guilty.” 
—Travels, 18-19. 
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“and feloniously did kill and murder, against 
“the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King that 
“now is his Crown and Dignity, Unto which said 
“presentment or Indictment the said Samuel 
“ Smith pleaded not guilty and for tryal put him- 
“self on God andthe country. The jury being 
“sworne to try the issue after a full hearing of 
“the Evidences for the King with the prisoner’s 
“defence, went out to consider thereof and re- 
“turning did in open Court Declare and Say 
“That the said Samuel Smith is not Guilty. 
“Whereupon he was discharged, paying Fees 
“of Court taxed at Five Pounds one shilling and 
“sixpence, And the Courtadjourned without day. 
“Attest Benjamin Rolf, Secretary.”—Superior 
Court Records: 1719-21, fol. 25. 

Thus—“the uniform local tradition” is con- 
firmed, so far as Mr. Davis gives it. But this is 
not all. Mr. Davis ought also to have added 
that “the family tradition” was that Samuel 
Smith, the cooper, defended himself eloquently 
and effectively, and that the evidence went to 
show that the Negro perished by suicide ! 

The story of this remarkable suicide is stated 
by one of my correspondents in Massachusetts, as 
follows: 

“The slave died, and the master being charged 
“with crime, acknowledged having punished the 
“ Negro, but averred that the flogging was not the 
“cause of death. An examination was had, and 
“the verdict was that the slave died by suffocation 
“having in yielding to his own ungovernable tem- 
“ner, or in sleep subsequent upon it, SWALLOWED 
“w1s TONGUE. I think it was established to the 
“satisfaction of the investigators, that infants 
“ are liable to suffocation in their sleep, by draw- 
“ing the tongue into, or upon, the trachea, and 


| “that adults have been known to suffer from the 


“same cause. The frenum, or thin membrane 
“under the tongue, which is sometimes so broad 
“as to denominate an infant tongue-tied, requiring 
“its division ofttimes, it was said may be incau- 
“tiously destroyed by inordinate cutting, and 
“ that some persons are born with a defect of the 
“membrane. The Negro was suffocated, and his 
“tongue was in the larynz. Hence, the accused 
“was acquitted.” 

Comment is unnecessary. These are all the 
facts and traditions which I have been able to 
gather on the subject—and I do not anticipate 
any further complaint from Mr. Davis, intimating 
a want of diligence in reference to authorities, or 
undue reserve in that “knowing all this” I have 
“simply stated as much.” 

The substance of Mr. Davis’s complaint is, 1st, 
that I stated the killing as a fact, and 2d, that I 
failed to state the fact of acquittal. As to the 
first point, I entertain no doubt whatever in m 
own mind. I am unable to infer that Mr. Smi 
| was innocent, from all the evidence as heretofore 
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presented. He was acquitted on the charge of 
murder, but this eas aes show that he =e not 
guilty of cruelty to his slave which resulted in 
eath of its victim. It only shows that a 
jury of his fellow-citizens would not convict him 
of murder—although there had been evidence 
enough to cause an indictment for murder, in 
consequence.of the death of his slave following 
hard upon a terrible flogging which he had in- 
flicted. In those days there is reason to believe 
that such “killing was no murder,” even in Mas- 
sachusetts. 
For the second point, that I left it an open 
question whether Smith was hung or not, by fail- 
ing to state the fact of acquittal, I have to re- 


ply, that when I wrote the passage referred | 


to, I did not know the result of the proceedings 

against him, although I felt very certain that 

neither he nor anybody else was ever hung in 
husetts for the murder of a negro slave. 


Up to the printing of the last sheet of my | 


book, I entertained the expectation of adding in 
the Appendix a note on this case embracing the 
particulars which I sought from various sources 
to which I addressed myself in order to obtain 
every possible material of evidence. 

But no man who reads my book will infer that 
Samuel Smith was hung—the tenor of the entire 
passage forbids that supposition. The direction 
of the argument in all that portion of my work 
is absolutely inconsistent with any intention on 
my part to mislead my readers to that conclusion. 

As to the reference to the valuable History of 
Oape Cod, from which Mr. Davis thinks I ought 
to have learned that Smith was the father of 
“twelve children, born to him from 1720 to 1741,” 
my critic seems to be ignorant of the fact that no 
allusion whatever is made in that work to this 
transaction, and that there is no index reference 
whatever to the Samuel Smith concerned in it. 
Mr. Davie’s own article is (so far as I know) the 
only public statement which would enable the 
historical student or curious reader to identify 
the subject of this discussion with the Samuel 
Smith mentioned in a genealogical note concern- 
ing the family of Mr. Thomas Smith, town treas- 


Cod, Vol. ti., pp. 83-4, note. 
I have also been informed that his family was 


and that among his descendants are some of the 


most influential and prominent men of the present | 


day. Mr. Davis favors us with a sketch of the 


eldest son of Samuel Smith, honored and respect- | 


ed as a citizen and a magistrate. But to what 

urpose? I have not summoned the Smith fam- 
ily to the bar of history! 
Smith had another son, born a few months after 
he was tried and bearing the same name, who 
lived to become a would-be assassin in a later 


| is call’d over 
urer of Sandwich, in Freeman’s History of Cape | 
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meration and to confess it—would that affect 
the historical question whether his father escaped 
punishment justly or not in 1719? Still less 
would it concern the argument of my book, or 
this defense, in which I am not conscious of any 
desire or intention to injure the memory of the 
departed or the feelings of their descendants, by 
unnecessary personal reflections on either. If an 


mw publicity has been given to the famil 
istory of Samuel Smith, the cooper of Sand- 
wich, than the original occasion would seem to 
demand, Mr. Davis may charge it to his own 
untimely sensitiveness in regard to the honor of 
| his ancestry or his native State. 


GrorGE H. Moors. 
New York, Oct. 5, 1866. 


Tl. OLD NEW YORK REVIVED.— 
ContTINUED. : 


11. Tae Frrenpiy Fire Company. 
{From the original Manuscript.) 


We whose names are hereunto Subscribed hav- 
ing constituted Taz FrrenpDLY Fire Company 
do promise to each other that incase a fire shall 
break out in this citty, We will assist each other 
to the utmost of our power in preserving the 
property of such of the Members of this Company 
as may be in danger and of those first who may 
be most exposed (not restricting our selves how- 
ever from performing the duties we owe to our 
fellow Citizens in similar distress provided the 
property of all the Members of this company is 
out of danger) Therefore that our intentions may 
be effectually carried in execution we agree to 
the following 

RULES. 


1. That This Caper do not exceed in num- 
ber Thirty persons; That they shall meet on 
the second Tewsday in November, January, 
March & July at Seven oClock P. M in the 
Three first mentioned meetings and Eight oClock 
in July, every Member not present when the list 
= shall be in half an hour 


after the time fix’t for Meeting) shall pay a fine 


| of Fifty cents and if absent the whole evening 
| One Dollar, unless he shall make it appear he 
one of much prominence and high respectability, | 


was indisposed or out of Town. 

2. That the officers of this Company shall be 
a President Vice President & Secratory to be 
elected at the anual Meeting in November by 
Ballot, and five Wardens to be taken in Rotation 
by the Secretory from the list of Members twice 


| a year, That is at the the anual Meeting in No- 
Suppose that Samuel | 


vember, & the Statod Meeting in March. 
3. That it shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at the Several Meetings of the Com- 


| pany and to mentain order in transacting the 
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business of the evening. In his absence the 
same duties devoles on the vice President. In 
case of the absence of either of these two officers, 
the one so absenting himself, shall be fined Two 
Dollars & The Company shall elect a President 
Pro. Tem. 

4. That the duty of the Secretory shall be to 
receive and account for all fines. To settle all 
reckenings at each meeting, To give three days 
previous notice of all meetings, To warn four 
of the members to walk with him at each 
Stated meeting by rotation as they stand on the 
list, so that each member may be made ac- 
quainted with the dwellings of one another, and 
in their rounds to inspect the necessary articles 
particularized in the sixth rule. To keep a fair 
account of his and the companys proceedings & 
incase of his absence at any meeting of the 
company to be fined Two Dollars, any mem- 
~ oe to visite in his turn when notifyed 

ry the 

5. That the duties of the five Wardens shall 
be, That incase of fire which threatens any in- 
dividual of this company The two first at the 
place of danger shall remain their, & (with the 
concurance of the owner if present) direct the 
rest of the Wardens, or incase of their absence 
any three members they think proper to an ap- 
pointed place of deposite—pay particular atten- 
tion to the best mode of arrangement and give 
the necessary directions for assisting the mem- 
bers present for saving the most valuable articles 
and carrying them to the conserted place of 
deposite, where it shall be the duty of the other 
three wardens to take their station and keep the 
goods in mag untill releived, Under the pen- 
alty of Ten Dollars, That it shall be the dut 
of every member on alarm of fire to repair with 
his bags & hat to the House or Store of the 

rson belonging to the Company who may be 
in the greatest danger, and endeavour to the ut- 
most of his abilities, to save the property, Who- 
ever shall neglect giving personal attendance in 
such cases, or appear without his hat, bags, & 
book containing the Rules of association shall 
be subject’ to a fine of Four Dollars, unless he 
shall make it appear he was indisposed or out 
of Town. 

6. That each Member shall provide himself 
with two bags made of Sheeting, one Yard wide, 
and one Yard & a half long, to be numbered 1 
and 2, and Marked with the first letters in the 
owners christian name and his surname at length 
and F. F, Co. the initials of the Company—Also 
with a round hat the crown to be painted White 
on which F. F. Co, shall be painted black in as 
large letters as the Crown will admit of and this 
hat is to be considered as the mark by which the 
members are to know one another, The same to 
be kept hanging in the most convenient place of 
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each members house or Store never to be removed 
except on alarm of fire under the penalty of Two 
Dollars. 

7. That the members of this company may 
have a distinct understanding among themselves 
there shall be a Watchword without which no 
person is to be admitted by the Wardens or Such 
other Members as may be centinels at the place 
in danger unless his admittance be requested by 
the own—The Watchword to be altered by con- 
sent of the Company and any member not being 
able to tell it at each meeting time of alarm or 
when demanded by the secretory, shall pay a fine 
of Fifty cents—and if any member shall disclose 
thesame to one Who is not a member shall be for 
ever expelled. 

8. That every member shall call on the Secre- 
tory for a copy of these Rules, who must have a 
sufficient number printed at the expence of the 
company containing also the names of the dif- 
ferent members, and the several places of their 
abode. When any member shall remove to an- 
other dwelling stores &c». he shall inform the 
secretory thereof, under the penalty of one Dol- 
lar in case of neglect, This the Secretory shall 
insert that removal in his Copy of the Rules be- 
for next meeting on penalty of. twenty five cents 
and each member shall then conform his thereto, 
and produce the corrected copy before the close 
of thesame meeting on penalty of fifty cents. 

9. That whoever absents himself from three 
Stated meetings successively shall be considered 
as having quited the company paying his fines 
nevertheless for noneattendance &c*, and shall not 
be readmitted without the usual ceremony of 
Election unless he make it appear that he was 
prevented by indisposition or absence from home. 

10. When the Society appears to be in arrears 
to the Secretory for monies advanced on their 
account, The deficiency shall be eanenvenay 
made up by an equal contribution from eac 
Member. 

11. Each Warden to be furnished by the Sec- 
retory with a Staff of distinction 3 feet in Length, 
to be carried by each of them, in all cases of 
alarm under the penalty of Two Dollars, and be 
transfered from the senior to the Junior Wardens 
in rotation. 

12. That every Member after the Extinction 
of fire where property belonging to any individ- 
ual of the company has been removed to a place 
of deposite, shall immediately assemble at said 
place for the purpose of removing the same to a 

lace of Security, under the penalty of One Dol- 


ar. 

13. The hats may be dispenced with by the 
members in case of alarm between sun rise and 
Sun Set. 

14. That every candidate must be pro 
the meeting previous to that on which 


ed at 
e shall 
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be balloted for, and one dissenting vote shall ex- 
clude the candidate, every new Member to pay 
an admysion fee of Five Dollars. 

15. No member to leave the room during busi- 
ness without leave of the presiding officer, nor 
interupt the necessary business of the Company 
when call’d to order by the President, under the 
penalty of One Dollar. 

16. Members refusing to adhere to these Rules 
explicitly, to be expelled, But any circumstances 
occurring which is not provided for in the Arti- 
cles of Association, to be determined by a Ma- 
jority of the Company present. 

17. That no alterations, amendments, or adi- 
tions to these Rules shall take place unless pro- 


posed at one previous Meeting and two thirds of | 


the Members present concur. 
New York 
Hector Scort, 
SamvuE. CAMPBELL, 
Jno. TURNBULL, 
Joun MacGreeor, 
J. W. Kwox, 
Couimn GILLESPIE, 
Henry McFaruan, 
Brns*. Pace, 
Jn» Muwro, 
Atex MacGreeor, 
JaMEs TYNE, 
ALEXANDER S§. Gass, 
Hueu Mac Ean, 
Joun K. BANCKER, 
Wiii1am Biacksroc.k, 
A J ADRIANCE, 
Lewis C HamMERSLEY, 
Arci!. SoMERVILLE, 
THomas Morton, 
Wx. CunniInecHamM, 
ALEx: SOMERVILLE 
Joun HatHorn, 
Drvie Beruune, 
Tos, 8. ARDEN, 
Anpw Napier, 
Prerer Morison, 


2! Decemr 1800 
Davip AUCHINVOLE, 
Prerer A. MEsIER, 
Tos. T. RumsE:, 
Joun GRAHAM, 
Tos SHEDDEN, 
Joun Hystop, 
Jacos P Grravup, 
Jno. L. Brooms, 
Rost Curtis, 

Ros. Baca, 

Aves’: Wynkoop, 
Joun Ronaps, 
Caxes B. Bannina, 
Fra‘. FarrBarrn, 
Jon A. Fort, 
Tomas FRADGLEY, 
W. Cummine, 
BrenJ. BAKENELL, 
Ricx‘. J. Tucker, 
PeTeR CLARKE. 
Joun Kina, Jr. 
WILu1aM Grsson, 
Prerer M KIntey 
Natu. Coskry, 
GrorcE LAvRIE, 
Joun Lana. 


12.—Nerw York, 1x Apri, 1776. 


1. Hextract of a letter from Peter Elting to Cap- 
tain Varick.* 


New York, 10th April 1776 


* 7. 

This day came to town five or six Betalions of 
Cont! troops from Boston, I Reccon the Ariny in 
& about the town must now Consist of near 
twelve thousand men, they are fortifying on ev- 
ery side, night before last they begun at Noten 


Dear Brother 
+ 


* From the Tomlinson Manuscripts, Mercantile Library, New 
York. 
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Island,* I hear they are Bussy at Staten Island, 
&. the Asia is moved down as low as Robens 
Reef, the menwarr have allowed No Boats to pass 
of late, tho I think they Donte feel Quite so bold 
as heretofore, and would be glad of moving out 
of the way of our two & thirty pounders, Our 
Continantial fleet has been verry succesfull of late 
but cannot acquaint you of the perticulers. 
* * * * 


Your Verry Affectionate 
Brother & Humble Servt, 
PETER Extine. 
| To Capt. Varick. 


2. Extract from a letter of Jno. Cozine, Jun., to 
Oaptain Richard Varick.t 


New York, April 10, 1776. 
* * * 


* * 


If Military Preparations are the fore-runners 
of War, I can tell you it is likely, we shall have 
Engagements in this Quarter. There is scarcely 
a Street leading from either River that is not se- 
cured in some Manner, by way of preventive to 
the Regulars possessing themselves of our City. 
And as to Forts and Batteries we have plenty of 
them. I think the Ministerial Gentry will suffer 
Considerably should they attempt to land here, 
before they can carry any important point. I 
know not how many men we have here at pres- 
ent, from different parts, I suppose at least 12 or 


14,000. 
* 





* * * 
3. Hatract of a letter from Colonel Rudolph Ri- 


zema to Captain Richard Varick. 
New York yé¢ 11th April 1776 
D« Sir 


* * * * 

Since my last I have accepted of the Command 
of the third Regiment of Yorkers, in which I have 
none of the old Officers save Weisenfels, this is 
extreamly disagreeable to me, but as I have done 
all in my Power to serve them & M* Hancock 
did inform me, that the Continental Congress had 
instructed the commanding officer in Canada, to 
provide fer the old officers there*mot provided 
for in the new levies, I could not with any Propri- 
ety decline the Service, especially as my chief 
objection to continuing in the Service was re- 
moved, by the Soldiers being enlisted & en- 
gaged during the war, so that there is a Proba- 
bility in Time of having a good & usefull Corps. 
I shall do my utmost to effect it. If I can’t ’ll 
decline. As yet there is little of the Gentleman 
amongst the Majority of the Continental officers, 
a low cunning & insidious interested Conduct 
is too prevalent, & must be broke, otherwise 


* Nurren, now Governor's, Island.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
t From the Tumiinson Manuscripts. 
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the Army will become & continue to be the 
greatest Torment on Earth. Those who have 


the good & Honor of their Country at Heart | 


must coincide in opinion with me & it behoves 
them much to cherish a noble & disinterested 
Spirit, those that think otherwise should be far 
removed out of the Midstofus. * * * A 
large army is collecting here, General Washing- 
ton is expected here to Morrow, I shall be happ 
in being under his Command as He thinks i 
acts like a Gentleman & a Soldier. My Regi- 
ment will be here the latter End of next Week 
compleat But who my Officers are & how the 
Men will be I can’t tell, you shall soon hear 
from me on that Head. The Fortifications are 
nearly compleated & I doubt not the Enemy if 
they intend coming here will meet with a warm 
Reception. 
Tam 
Your Friend & humb! Ser; 
Rup RitzEMa. 
AppRESsED—To Capt Richard Varick, Albany. 


4. Extract of a letter from New York.* 
New-York, April 12, 1776. 
“If you have any idea of our situation, you must 
“be solicitous to hear from us. When you are 
“informed that New-York is deserted by its old 
“inhabitants, and filled with soldiers from New- 
“England, Philadelphia, and Jersey—you will 
“naturally conclude, the Hnvirons of it are not 


“very safe from so undisciplined a multitude, as | 


“our Provincials are represented to be; but I do 


“believe, there are few instances of so great a | 


“number of men together, with so little mischief 


“done by them; they have all the simplicity of | 


“ploughmen in their manners, and seem quite 
“strangers to the vices of older soldiers. They 


“have been employed in erecting fortifications, | 
“in every part of the town; and it would make | 


“vou sorry to see the place so changed: the old 
“fort walls, are demolished in part, although 
“that is an advantage to the Broadway. There 


“is a Battery carried across the street, erected | 


“partly at Lord Abingdon’s expense, for the Fas- 
@cines, were cut out of the wood that belonged 
“to the Warren estate: it wasa beautiful wood,— 


“Oliver De Lancey, had been nursing it these | 


“forty years; it looks in a piteous state now: Mr. 
“DP. hoped to have it somewhat spared, by tell- 
“ing the New-England men, who were cutting it, 
“that a third part belonged to one of the Protest- 
“ing Lords. Seo of them answered, ‘ Well, and 
“‘if he be such a great liberty boy, and so great 
“‘a friend to our country, he will be quite happy, 
“¢that his wood, was so happy for our use.’ You 
“remember Bayard’s Mount, covered with ce- 
“dars? it commanded a prospect exceedingly 


* Copied from an old number of The New York American. 
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“extensive! The top of it is so cut away, that 
“there is room enough for a house and garden; a 
“fortification is there erected, as well as round 
“the Hospital:—in short, every place that- can 
“be employed in that way, is or will be, so used. 
“You may recollect a sweet situation at Horn’s 
“ Hook, that Jacob Walton purchased, built an 
“elegant house, and greatly and beautifully im- 
“proved the place; he was obliged to quit the 
“place; the troops took possession, and fortified 
“there. Oh, the houses in New-York, if you 
“could but see the insides of them! Kennedy’s 
“ house, Mallet’s, and the next to it, had six hun- 
“dred men in them. If the owners ever get pos- 
“ session, I am sure they must be years in clean- 
“ing them. The merchants have raised their 
“ goods to an enormous price ; many articles are 
“scarce indeed; and there is quite a hue and c 

“about pins. Common rum, 6 to 7 shillings per 
“gallon; poor sugar, 47. a hundred; molasses, 


|*none; cotton 4s per lb.” 


5. Hatract of a letter from John Varick, Junior, 
to Captain Richard Varick.* 


New Yors, April 2204, 1776, 


Dear Brother 
* 


* 

On Friday the 12‘ inst The Compy of Fusi- 
leers, which is divided in three Parties, com- 
menced their Guard at Mr. Byards (where Re- 
cords are deposited for the Sake of a bya 
small Detachment consisting of 12 Men exclusive 
of Officers, under the Command of Lieu’. Living- 
ston—who-~-were the next Day relieved by a 
second party consisting of the same Number of 
Men, under the Command of Lieut. Fish, amongst 
whom I have the Honor of being included; & we 
were relieved by a third Detachment under Lieu‘. 
Wilcocks, which compleated the round of the 
Company,—so that our Party come on every third 
Day. e are to receive 9 Dollars at the Expira- 
tion of our Months Duty. 

* * * * 
from your affectionate Brother & 
humble servi 
Joun Varick Jun. 
Capt. Richard Varick 
Albany. 


13.—JoNATHAN LAWRENCE AND His Famntny. 
By the late Abraham R. Lawrence. 


Jonathan Lawrence was married to Ruth Ri- 
ker, on the 7th of Augt, 1768; was elected by 
the town meeting of New Town, a member of the 
committee of safety at the beginning of the rev- 
olutionary movements in 1775, and of the Pro- 


| vincial Congress in 1776; was also appointed an 


* From the Tomlinson Manuscripts. 
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Officer in the militia and gid to Gen’l Nath’! 


Woodhull,.who fell in the battle of Long Island 
in 1776. ‘The British army, after the defeat and 
retreat of General Washington on Long Island, 
took possession of such dwellings as were occu- 
pied ms disaffected to the Government, 
and Mrs. Lawrence (wife of Jon’n Lawrence), in 
the absence of her husband on publick service, in 
the month of Augt, eluded the guard which had 
invested his house, and with her son Jonathan, 
aged nine years, and daughter Judith, aged seven 
ears, her daughter Margaret, aged five years, 
oe son Samuel, aged three years, and Andrew, 
aged fifteen months, under the care and by the 
assistance of her faithful slave Jack, crossed over 
to Barn Island. Mrs. Margaret Riker, wife of 
Abraham Riker, a captain in the American army, 
and their daughter, with a Mrs. Remsen, their 
aunt, and two Miss Rapelyes, their neighbors, | 
accompanied Mrs, Lawrence in her retreat ; some 
articles of furniture were taken over to the island 
in the boat, but after a short stay upon the island 
they returned with the furniture to the house, 
upon hearing that the British army had left the 
town. This rumor proved to be falacious, for | 
immediately after their return the soldiers re- 
turned, and after a few hours, in which they had | 
robbed the inmates of money and other articles, | 
they repaired to a neighboring house, when Mrs. | 
Lawrence and all the rest, excepting the Miss 
Rapelyes, availing themselves of their momentary 
absence, packed up some articles of family silver 
and again retreated to the Island, which they 
crossed and proceeded to Harlem. They there 
met Captain Riker, who had procured a furlough 
for the purpose of escorting his wife up the North 
River, for which route they obtained a convey- 
ance to Mr. Martine’s a relation of the Rikers at 
Tappan. Thence they embarked for Rhinebeck 
in took a part of the house owned by a Mr. | 
Turk opposite the town of Esopus, where they 
resided eo following winter. Then they 
removed to Dr. Cooper’s (M.D.) about a mile 


from the village —- a Brick two story 


House. In the fall when the British burned 
Kingston (Esopus) the family were removed to a 

lace called New City about 20 miles back of | 

hinebeck ; they remained there about two months | 
—when the British having returned (from their 
incursion) to the city of New York, they removed 
back to Doctor Cooper’s. At that House in the 
following January, Richard (now Richard M. 
Lawrence) was born. In the spring they re- 
moved to a house hired them by a Mr. Conbagh 
about a quarter of a mile from the village of 
Rhinebeck, where they remained one year ; after 
which they removed to New Hackensac in Dutch- 





ess county to a house belonging to a Mr. Atwater 
— being an active supporter of the British 
vernment, abandoned his property and went 
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over totheenemy. This house was tenanted con- 
jointly by Mrs. Lawrence’s family, who occupied 
the lower part, and by Mrs. Atwater, who occu- 
pied the upper, and who was permitted to re- 
main in possession in the absence of her Hus- 
band. The family continued in this House two 
ears, in the second winter of which Abraham R, 
wrence was born. After the expiration of the 
second year they removed to the house of a Mr, 
Frenell in the town of Dover (Dover Hollow) in 
Dutchess county. Here they continued two years 
and a half, in the second year of which (1783) 
Joseph Lawrence was born. In October follow- 
ing, peace having been agreed upon between 
Great Britain and the United States, the fami] 
removed to the city of New York via Fishkill, 
where they embarked on board of a sloop com- 
manded by Captain Bogardus, which was full of 
passengers who had been exiled from the south- 
ern district of the Siate. The passage was boist- 
erous, especially in Tappan sea, where there was 
some danger of foundering, in consequence of the 
violence of the gale and storm; but all arrived 
safe in New York in about twenty-four hours. 
On their arrival they repaired to their relations, 
Mr. Bradfords, (who kept the coffee house, S. E. 
corner of Wall and Water streets). They stayed 
there a few days, during which they hired a 
house, corner of Water street and Burling slip, 
belonging to (Mrs. Remsen) aunt Remsen who 
had accompanied them from their house at Hell- 
ate upon their retreat at the commencement of 
the revolution. There they resided (and opened 
a store) for about two years and a half, and re- 
moved in 1786 to a house in Water street front- 
ing on Beekman slip (now Fulton elip), which 
property is now a part of the site of Holt’s Mar- 
le Hotel. After residing and continuing the 
store in this house for six years, Mr. Lawrence 
purchased a house at the corner of Broad and 
Princess street, fronting Beaver street, as it leads 
to the Bowling Green on Broadway. This house 
has since been taken into the street by the en- 
largement and extension of Beaver to Pear! street. 
In the corner house of Burling slip and Water 


| street, John (now John L.) Lawrence was bor®; 


and in the house fronting Beekman slip William 
Thomas was born. The family resided in the 


| house in Broad street between seventeen and 


eighteen years, and removed to the house on 


| Pear] street, fronting Coenties slip, in 1809. This 


house had been the property of John Lawrence, 
brother of Jonathan, and had been occupied by 
him and his widow since the year 1758, until the 
death of his widow about the year 1804 or 5, and 
it was purchased and repaired by Jonathan Law- 
rence in 1808. The family occupied this house 
during the life of Jonathan Lawrence, which ter- 
minated in 1812, and during the life of his widow, 
who died in 1818, and untill the month of May, 


Pes’ sere comm maas ae 
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1819, when John L., who had purchased this 
house at the sale of the family estate, took pos- 
session of his property, and the three brothers, 
William T., Richard M., and A. R. Lawrence, 
with their sister Margaret, hired Wood’s house, 
No. — Broadway, and removed there. In May, 
1820, they removed to Weyman’s House, corner 
of Broadway and Catharine lane (S. West cor- 
ner), and continued there five years. There Wil- 
liam T. Lawrence was married and left the con- 
cern. They then removed to Rapelye’s house, 
N. Easterly corner of Broadway and Franklin 
street, and resided there two years. The re- 
maining brothers and their sister then bought of 
Francis Depau their present residence, No. 351 
Broadway, where they have ever since remained. 
Oct. 22nd, 1837. 


IV.—THE FIRST CLASSICALSCHOOL 
IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


By Prorzssor E. F. Rockweti, oF Davipson CoL- 
LEGE. 


It is both important in itself as a matter of 
history, and it is due to the Pioneers who, more 
than a century ago, emigrated to this then wilder- 
ness, and founded institutions, the benefits of 


which we now enjoy, to make some permanent 
record of their efforts to promote Learning and 
Science, as well as Religion. 

If we survey the ae of this State, from its 


first settlement, we shall find certain districts that 
have taken the lead in this matter. Certain 
Counties have been radiating points of light to 
the surrounding regions ; and by their example, 
as well as by direct influence, have incited others 


to make improvements. And very probably the | 


records of the University of the State, if exam- 
ined, would show that it has received its greatest 
number of students from those Counties in which 
good schools have been coeval with the settle- 
ment of the country. 

Aged persons, in this region, say, “ Our Grand- 
“fathers would have good schools.” And it is 
to be feared, with all the modern improvements, 
and with all “the short and easy methods” of 
teaching every Science in a few lectures, the 
cause of Education has not advanced beyond the 
state in which our forefathers left it. That 
“royal road to learning,” in which any child, at 
any age, can be prepared, in a few lessons, for 
any business or profession, “to order,” is yet to 
be discovered. 

Our ancestors, whether Scotch-Irish or Puri- 
tans, took a wiser course: they had more judi- 
cious views on this subject. It was their object 
to diffuse intelligence through the whole commu- 
nity. Their zeal for education was not limited 
SUPPLEMENT. 12 
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by a narrow, or sectarian spirit ; but they labored 
and made sacrifices for the public good. The 
renowned John Elliot, the Apostle to the In- 
dians, “ would always have a Grammar School in 
“ the town where he lived, whatever it cost him; 
“and he importuned all other places to have the 
“like.” In a Synod at Boston, he prayed; 
“ Lord, for Schools everywhere among us! That 
“our Schools may flourish! That every member 
“of this assembly may go home and procure a 
“ good School to be encouraged in the town where 
“he lives! That before we die, we may be so 
“happy as to see a good School encouraged in 
“every plantation of the country.” 

He gave property to the town of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, to support a School there, which, 
in 1840, amounted to $9,700, together with real 
estate which yielded an annual income of $381. 

Cotton Mather said that that town, “has af- 
“forded more scholars, first for the College, and 
“then for the public, than any town of its big- 
“ness in all New England.” And he adds: “I 
“hope, or at least, I wish, that the ministers of 
“New England may be as ungainsayingly im- 
“portunate with their people, as Mr. Elliot was 
“with his, for Schools which may seasonably 
“ tinge the souls of the rising generation. A want 
“ of education for them, is the blackest and sad- 
“ dest of all the bad omens that are upon us.” 

The writer of this, a few years. ago, was. in- 
formed of a small township in one of the New 
England States, scarcely ten miles in diameter, 
where from the earliest times there was a good 
Classical School; and in which one teacher con- 
tinued more than thirty years. In this township, 
in the course of time, there had been educated, in 
all denominations, about nine hundred Ministers 
of the Gospel. Such in general, shall we find-to 
be the case; according as the foundations of so- 
ciety are laid, so they will remain. Wherever 
our ancestors went, their first thought was, after 
erecting their own tents, “to found a Tabernacle 
“for the God of Jacub;” the next was to place 
the Academy beside it; the next was to establish 
a College. “ When New England was poor, and 
“they were few in number, there was a spirit to 
“ encourage learning,” as Bancroft says. “ And 
“ once at least, every family in each of the Co- 
“lonies gave tu the College at Cambridge, twelve 
“pence, or a peck of corn, or its value in wam- 
“ pumpeag.” 

And we may go back still farther, and point 
to a fact in English History, that has a bearing 
on this subject; for Macaulay, speaking of the 
session of the Parliament of Scotland, 1696, sa: 

“ By far the most important event of this short 
“ session, was the passing of the Act for thesettling 
“of Schools. By this memorable law it was, in 
“the Scotch phrase, ‘statuted, and ordained that 
“‘every parish in the realm should provide a 
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“commodious School-house, and should pay a 
“¢moderate stipend to a School-master.’ e ef- 
“fect could not be immediately felt. 
“one generation had passed away, it began to be 
“evident that the common people of Scotland 
“were superior in intelligence to the common 
“people of any other country in Europe. 


“ whatever calling he might betake himself, in 
“ America or in India, in trade or in war, the ad- 
“ vantage which he derived from his early train- 
“ing raised him above his competitors.” 

And this shows us how it was, that the Scotch- 
Irish who came here a little more than one 
hundred years ago,--even whén they were few and 
scattered abroad in the wilderness, through which 
they found their way by Indian trails and blazed 
irees,—would not let learning suffer; they would 
have good Schools; and not only where the com- 
mon English branches were taught, but scientific 
and classical Seminaries. 

The first one of this class, of which we have 
any knowledge, in the wesiern part of North 
Carolina, was in the lower part of Iredell, then 
Rowan, County, near the line of Mecklenburg, 
about two miles east of Davidson College. It 
was near the residence, at that time, of Colonel 
Alexander Osborne, the grand-father of the pres- 
ent Hon. James W. Osborne, of Charlotte, N. C. 
The place is now uninhabited, and familiarly 
known in the country as “ The Red House,” near 
Dr. Stinson’s. Some say that the School was 
commenced at Thyatira church,in Rowan County, 
about twenty miles east of this locality, and soon 
‘removed to this spot. It was in the bounds of 
Centre Congregation, which is one of the oldest 
Churches in this part of the State ; and the Church 
edifice at that time was within about half a mile 
of this School. It was known as “THe Crow- 
“yreLpD AcapEMy.” It is not known who were 
most active in establishing it; nor exactly when 
it began. That it began, however, very early 
after the first settlement of the country will ap- 
pear from a variety of considerations. 

From Foote’s Sketches of North Carolina, (page 
434,) we learn that “there was a flourishing 
“(Classical School in the bounds of Centre Con- 
“ gregation, which after continuing about twenty 
“ years, was broken up by the invasion.” But no 
invasion can be alluded to but that of the British 


army under Cornwallis, in February, 1781; when | 


there was a skirmish at Cowan’s Ford, on 


the Catawba River, a few miles off, in which | 


General Davidson was killed, after whom David- 
son College was named, which in one sense may 
be regarded as the successor of the School we 
speak of. This army in pursuit of General 

reene, on what is called “ Zhe old Salisbury 
“Road,” from Beattie’s Ford on the Catawba River 
to that place, passed within a mile of the Acad- 


But before | 


To | 
“ whatever land the Scotchman might wander; to | 
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van If we reckon back twenty years from 
| 1781, we shall come to about the same date as 
| before. 

| The first missionary that settled in the State 
| was Rev. Hugh McAdden. He kept a Journal 
of his travels through various parts of the State, 
In September, 1755, he passed along here: “On 
“Tuesday he returned to David Templeton’s, and 
“on Wednesday, a day appointed for fastiny and 
“ prayer, rode to the Meeting-house and preached. 
“ After Sermon he went home with Captain Os. 
“borne, about six miles; here he remained til] 
“Sabbath the 28th, when he preached at the 
“new Meeting-house” [which has since been re- 
moved, but the site is known] “about three miles 
“ off: and again on Wednesday.” 

Being at the house several days, from 22d to 
28th of Oct., near which was the Academy—and 
in the vicinity two or three weeks—aad notin 
every thing of interest where he passed, if this 
School had been going on at that time he would 
most certainly have noticed it, as so important in 
a new settlement. And besides, he returned on 
the same route, in the December following; and 
on the 14th “he preached in the new Meeting- 
“house near Mr. Osborne’s;” but he said not a 
a of any School: it had not then begun in 

755. 

Another thing that shows its early origin is, 
that several men, who acted a conspicuous part 
in the Revolution, then in the prime of lite 
received their early training there. Some of 
them had graduated at Princeton College; 
and had entered on professional life. Dr. James 
McKee, before mentioned, finished his course at 
that institution in 1775; and was licensed to 
preach the Gospel, in 1778. Rey. Andrew King 


* At, perhaps, the nearest point, and where the road from the 
north, towards Charlotie, crossed the Salisbury road, was 4 
skirmish, spoken of by historiansin very different ways: Botta 
says: **A single corps of militia * * * made a siand at the post 
“of Tarrant; Colonel Tarleton charged them vigorously &c.” 
John Frost, “A small party which collected about ten miles 
“fvom the ford was attacked and dispersed by Lt. Col. Tarle- 


“ion.” In Life of Andrew Jackson, he has it: ‘ Tarleion 
**vhen surprised and dispersed a body of Militia assembled ata 
“*n-ighboring inn.” The place intended was atavern kept by a 
widow named Terrence, at an intersection of the roads, ten miles 
from Cowan’s Ford. Very few would know what the foreigner, 
Botia, meant by ‘‘ the post of Tarrant.” The Americans were 
eating and drinking here when the British army suddenly came 
upon them ; one of the officers seized a piggin {ull of Jiquor and 
rode off, holding it up in his hand, and calling upon the others 
to follow. The men rushed out of the house in such haste and 
fright, that they left their guns behind where they had stacked 
them in the house, 
One man, however, who skulked behind the house with his 
| gun, shot one of the British from his horse as they came up; 
and escaped into a thicket of bushes, and got off unseen. They 
in a rage immediately rushed into the house, and seeing no one 
but the woman, charged her with the shooting ; and though of 
| course she protested her innocence, they were about to hang 
her. But one of the party of more consideration, pointing to 
the stack of muskets left behind by the militia, told them first 
| to examine whether any of the guns was unloaded, for if not she 
could not be guilty: and not finding any one empty, but all 
loaded, they released her. 
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from the same County, was graduated at the same 
College in 1773; entered the ministry; and set- 
tled in the State of New York. 

Rey. S. E. McCorcle, D.D., came into this part 
of the country at ten years of age, in 1756; and 
finished his course at Princeton, in 1772; and as 
this School was not very remote from his father’s 
house, it is altogether probable that his early 
training was gained at it. The same is true of 
Rev. James Hall, D.D., who spent his life in the 
same County, and was graduated at the College 
80 cemonvadly patronized in this region, in 1774. 
In the same year, Colonel Adlai Osborne, son of 
the Captain Osborne mentioned above, was a 
member of the Committee of Safety in that same 
County, (Rowan,) a post of some importance. Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard, had entered on the practice of 
Medicine, and gained a character, and had ac- 
quired the confidence of his fellow citizens. He 
acted an important part in the exciting scenes 
which took place at Charlotte, connected with 
the famous Sosktenbuns Declaration, May 20, 
1775, which he drew up. If we allow these men 
time to go through all their course of prepara- 
tion for public life, and then to enter on their 
respective professions, we shall carry back the 
beginning of this School to the same date as be- 
fore, 1760, at least. 

Some others, well known in the country, who 
are said to have laid the foundation for their col- 
lege course, or for usefulness without it, at this 
school, were Dr. Alexander Osborne, E. J. Os- 
borne, Dr. William Houston, (Professor in Prince- 
ton College ;) Adam Springs, Dr. Charles Harris, 
Rey. James McElhenry, of South Carolina; Rev. 
James McKnight, and Rev. James Lewis. It had 
sufficient reputation to attract students from the 
neighboring Counties; and it is said that the 
sons of a wealthy Spaniard, in the West Indies, 
attended here at the same time with some of the 
Polk family. 

We have called this the first Classical School 
in this part of the State; Mr. Foote, however, in 
his Sketches, (p. 513,) claims that honor for the 
one in Sugar Creek Congregation, near Char- 
lotte, and about twenty miles from this locality. 

He says of it, “The time of its commencement 
“is not certainly known; but it appears to have 
“been in successful operation under Mr. Joseph 
“ Alexander, who for a time supplied the Con- 
“oregation after the death of Mr. Craighead in 
“1766.” This was the School, elevated to the 
rank of a College by the State Legislature, in 
1770, by the name of “Queen’s Museum ;” the 
Charter amended and granted again in 1771; 
but the second time annulled by the King. When 
the author spoke of this, beginning in 1766, and 
Dr. David Caldwell’s School, in Guilford County, 
which did not begin till the next year, as the 
second institution of the kind in this part of the 





State, he must have forgotten what he had said 
about our School being in existence twenty years 
before the invasion of 1781. After this inter- 
ruption of about six years, and at the close of 
“The Clio School,” in the upper end of the same 
county in 1787, it was revived again, it is said, 
by the last teacher there, Dr. Charles Caldwell,* 
eherwards a celebrated Professor in a Medical 
College, in Philadelphia ; and subsequently “ the 
“Pioneer of Medical Schools in the West,” in 
Kentucky. But how long it continued after that 
we are not informed. e learn, however, from 
an old lady, a member of the Osborne family, and 
born near the spot,t that Dr. C. continued two 
years: after him was a Rey. Mr. Kerr, who 
preached at Centre Church, one year. Other old 
— speak of a teacher by the name of Bene- 
ict; and another, called McElhenry. 

The building has altogether vanished from 
sight, and an “old field,’ a term better under- 
stood here than in some parts of the country, oc- 
cupies that seat of learning; and where, a hun- 
dred years ago, might have been heard the sounds 
of reading and spelling; where the measures of 
Virgil, the muse of Horace, the eloquence of 
Cicero, resounded, literally the cawing of crows, 
is in all probability, the most familiar sound in 
“ Crowfield.”’ 

The locality is about ten miles from the south 
line of the old map of the central parts of Iredell 
County, published in 1847; and about tw 
miles from the seat of “Tam Cxi10 ScHoo..” 

Davidson College, N. C., August, 1866. 


V.— PAPERS CONCERNING THE 
PROVINCE AND STATE OF MAINE. 


—ConriINUED. 


II.—Nores on THE Locat History or Man-E— 
CONCLUDED. 


IX. 


Care Neppock. [1l.] Piscataqua, Octob. 26. 
On Saturday the 20th Currant, about 20 Indians 
appeared at Cape Nidduck, and carried away 4 
Sons of John Stover, who were at a little distance 
from the Garison, several others that were out of 
the Garison, retired to it with all speed; on which 
the Enemy fired about an hour, then drew up the 
Children in sight of the Garison, and marched 
off. At York 4 or 5 Indians were also discovy- 
ered: Major Walton with a Company of men is 
gone in pursuit of the Enemy. 

Capt. Browne at Wells hearing of the Enemy’s 
unhappy Enterprize in Carrying away the 4 


* Charles C., in Foote’s Sketches, p. 512, 
+ Mrs, Margaret Davidson, now dead, 
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Children from 3 to 12 years of Age, went with 
his Company in pursuit of the Enemy with ut- 
most Expedition; but there being 2 places over 
a little River lying near Sacho, about 2 miles 
distant which they usually pass, and not knowing 
which of the two they would take, Capt. Browne 
very prudently divided his Company into 2 parts, 
whereof one half went with Lieut. James March, 
who happened to discover the Enemy (without 
the least observation) as they were passing over 
a little Bridge, being within 15 rod of them; 
some few with the poor Captives were got over a 
minute or 2 before; and our men discovering 
several behind & on the Bridge, fir’d several Shot 
upon them, which being an unexpected surprisal, 
caus’d a most dismal Consternation among them, 
insomuch that some fell forwards, others back- 
wards, and some into the River which was 10 
foot deep, some throwing away their Plunder, 
others their Blankets & Snapsacks, till at last 
_some few of the Enemy on the other side of 
the River fired at our men, killed one & wounded 
another: By this time Capt. Browne (hearing the 
Guns) came up to the rest of his Company, who 
drove the Enemy off, and pursued them; but they 
scattering among the Thickets, our men were 
made uncapable of making any further discov- 
ery of what damage we did them, but most 
probably several of them were slain and wounded. 
The Boston News-Letter, 80, Monday, October 
29, 1705. 


[2.] York, Aug. 12. On Lords-Day the 10th 
currant, some Persons living at Cape Nidduck, in 
their return home-ward, after the Evening Ser- 
vice, were way-laid by a party of Indians, sup- 
pos’d to be about Fifty in number; who kill’d 
three men, & one other man and woman are miss- 
ing. The Boston News-Letter, 174, Monday, 
August 18, 1707. 


X. 


NEWICHAWANNOCK RIVER. Piscataqua, Octob. 
2. We are still infested with the Sculking In- 
dian Enemy, who, on Sabbath Day Evening last 
at Nichawanock way-laid Nicholas Smith, James 
Ferguson and his Wife as they were Riding home 
from the Publick Worship, and fired upon them, 
the former they wounded, but he made his escape ; 
the two latter they kill’d and scalp’t: Four of 
the Inhabitants well knowing the Enemy’s 
walk, way-laid them in their drawing off, & firing 
at the first they could discern, making him to 
fall, so terrifyed the rest, tho’ ten in number, 
that 7 of them dropt their Packs and fled; in 
which were found 20 Beaver Skins and 3. dry 
Scalps, supposed to be some of those lately taken 
at Oyster-River. The Boston News-Letter, 181, 
Monday, October 6, 1707. 
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XI. 


North Yarmouts. BOSTON, June 27. * * 
Monday last the Indians killed 2 Men and mor. 
tally wounded another at North Yarmouth, close 
to the Fort. During the Action, an English Lad 
who had been captivated by the Indians, made 
his Escape into the Fort. The New-York Gazette 
revived in the Weekly Post-boy, 285, July 4, 1748” 


XII. 


PEMAQUID. [1.] BOSTON. His Excellency our 
Governour (with the Gentlemen that attended 
him in the Scarborough Man of War to the East- 
ward) returned hither in good health on Wed- 
nesday the 31st of last Month, and was received 
with great Joy, Respect and Honour. His Excel- 
lency visited all the Eastern Coast of this Pro- 
vince (which he had not seen before) as far as St. 
Croix, where the Ship lay at Anchor three Days, 
and the Governour with Capt. Durell, Commander 
of His Majesty’s ~~ Scarborough, went on Shoar, 
but discovered no Inhabitants; from thence the 
Governor proceeded Homewards, to Machias 
Bay, and thence to Pemaquid, taking a View of 
that and John’s River, and of Fort Fredrick, at 
the Conflux of those Rivers, being in the spot 
where a Fort was first of all built by Sir William 
Phipps, formerly Governor of this Province; 
after this his Excellency went to Damaras Cotty 
and Sheepscot Rivers, and for taking a better 
View of the Nature and Growth of the Soil, and 
of the situation of the Country thereabouts, the 
Governor tovk with him six Musquetiers, and 
walk’d thro’ the Woods from the Head of John’s 
River to Sheepscot, (about 15 Miles) then the Man 
of War’s Pinnace met him and brought him back 
to Pemaquid, being by Water near 40 Miles: 
Where a considerable Number of the Eastern In- 
dians waited on his Excellency, expressing a 
great desire for a long continuance of Peace; 
the Governor entertain’d them in the kindest man- 
ner, and they returned to their several Tribes 
with great Satisfaction. Zhe New-York Weekly 
Journal, 41, Munday, August 12th, 1734. 


[2.] BOSTON, Junel. * * But the most mal 
encholly Account is from Pemaquid, as follosw. 
Two fishing Vessels having put in there to get Bait, 
on the 22d past, their Crews, consisting of 11 Men 
and a Boy, with 3 Men from the Garrison, went 
up to the Falls to catch Alewives, where they were 
surprie’d and attack’d by a Body of 50 or 60 In 
dians, who killed all the Men, and the Boy very 
narrowly escaped, by running into the Bushes, 
Srom whence he afterwards got to the Garrison. 
The New-York Gazette, revived in the Weekly 
Post-boy, [PARKER’s] 229, June 8, 1747. 


[3.] BOSTON, September 14. And from Pema- 
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quid we hear, that a Body of about 60 French 
and Indians lately attack’d the Fort there, but 
were beat off. They shot down and scalp’d two 
Men atsome Distance from the Fort, who were soon 
after found by our People, one of them was dead, 
but the other had so much Life in him as to de- 
clare, that he was scalp’d by a Frenchman, and 
that in such a Place ain might find two dead 
Indians, who were kill’d from the Fort; but 
when our Men came to the Place, they only 
found a large Quantity of Blood, the Dead Bodies 
being carried off. The poor wounded Man was 

t into the Fort alive, but died soon after. The 
Hew. York Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post- 
boy, 244, September 21, 1747. 


XIII. 


PassaAMAQuoppy Bay. [1l.] On Wednesday 
the 21. Arrived Mr. Hart in a Sloop from our 
Forces to the Eastward, with Letters from Col. 
Ghurch, Chief Commander of the same, Dated at 
Passamisquody, the 13. Currant, acquainting His 
Excellency of their having laid wast & burnt all 
the French Settlements in those Parts, Kill’d and 
Captivated of French and Indians, to the number 
of Thirty-five Persons, since our last account. 
While our People were tearing up the Indian 
Corn, they fired on them from the other side of 
the River, and a fight at a distance continued 
about 3 hours, wherein we had one man Wounded, 
but a great noise was heard among the Indians, 
and ’tis supposed several of them were kill’d and 
wounded; the number of Indians are said to be 
between 30 & 40. Our Boats brought from the 
several Houses and Setlements, a considerable 

cel of Plunder of Furrs, Household Stuff, &c. 

e best we have got yet: We have also taken 
Monsieur Chartier’s Shallop, formerly Mr. J'revit’s 
of Marblehead, and several fine Cannoo’s. Our 
Souldiers and Mariners on board Her Majesties 
Ships the Gosport and Jearsy, the Province Gal- 
ley, and other several Vessels, were all in Health. 
The Prisoners are brought to Boston. The Bos- 
ton News-Letter, 10, Monday, June 26, 1704. 


XIV. 

SHEEPSCOT. (1) BOSTON, September 28. * * 
We hear from the Eastward, that on the 19th 
Instant, the Indians kill’d three Men at Sheep- 
scot, viz. Father, Son, and Son-in-Law, as they 
were crossing the River in aCanoe. The New- 
York Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post-boy, 
[Parker’s] 246, October 5, 1747. 


Pl BOSTON, September 5. * * We have 
Advice from the Eastward, that on the 23d. of 
‘last Month, the Indians kill’d 2 Men at Sheep- 
cut, and took another Captive. The New-York 
Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post-boy, [Parx- 
ER’s] 295, September 12, 1748. 
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XV. 


Saco. [1.] Piscataqua, Aug. 17. An Express 
coming from Sacho, the 14th Instant, advising of 
several great Guns, and Volleys of small Shot 
that they heard, and supposed to be at Casco; 
Her Majesty’s Council of this Province forth- 
with ordered a Shallop with 13 men well armed, 
under the Command of Lieutenant Cotton, to go 
and make Discovery thereof, but are not yet re- 
turned. Zhe Boston News-Letter, 70, Monday, 
August 20, 1705. 


[2.] Piscatagua, Nov. 15. * * Last week 
also there was one Nathaniel Wilfed kill’d at 
Sacho (by some Skulking Indians,) who had been 
out some distance from the Fort. The Boston 
News-Letter, 135, Monday, November 18, 1706. 


XVI. 


Szsaco Ponp. [1.] Piscatagua, Octod. 9. * 
* * The same night Capt. Lane and his Com- 
pany Returned from Sabegoog Pond, which lies 
about 50 miles W. N. W. from Casko, but made 
no other discovery than a few deserted Wig- 
waams: This Pond is 20 miles long, and about 
miles wide, very remarkable for Fishing, where 
our men were refresh’d with variety of Fish, 
especially Salmon Trouts, some whereof 2 foot 
long. In their return they saw 2 Indians at 
Black Point, but being at a distance and they 
near a Swamp, made their escape ; one thing re- 
markable is, That in their march they did not 
discover any wild creature excepting a Squirrel 
or the like, by which means the Enemy cannot 
get any manner of Subsistance in the woods near 
to us, which we hope will starve them. The 
Boston News-Letter, 79, Monday, October 22, 
1705. 


XVII. 

Torsuam. BOSTON, September 7. * * We 
also hear from Topsham at the Eastward, that 
last Wednesday was se’enight four Men were 
kill’d and scalp’d in a Corn Field, about 20 Rod 
from the Garrison, by 12 Indians: One of the 
Men had 7 Bullets shot thro’ his Body. The 
New-York Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post- 
boy, [ParKER’s] 243, September 14, 1747. 


XVIII. 
Piscataqua, Aug.1. * * On 
Tuesday, July 30] at evening there 


We ts. [1. 
the same day 
was a man kill’d at Wells, & another wounded 
by the sculking Indians, pursuit was made after 
the Enemy but could not be found. The Boston 
News-Letter, 120, Monday, August 5, 1706. 


[2.] Boston. On Wednesday last the 12th Cur- 
rant, Colonel Hilton, Commander of our Forces, 
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sent forth on an Expedition to the Hastward, at- 
tended his Excellency, and acquainted him of his 
proceeding, being obstructed in his March as de- 
signed for want of Ice; and that in their return 
betwixt Casco Bay and Wells, they discovered a 
Track which they followed until they came to a 
Wigwam, wherein were two Indian Men of the 
Eastern Rebels, viz. one called Capt. Sam, the 
other Alexander, both known Notorious Rogues, 
with two Squaw’s and two Children, the two 
men and one of the Squaws were kill’d, the 
other Squaw and two Children they took Prison- 
ers. There was another young Fellow that be- 
longed to the Wigwam who was not within it, 
that took to his Heels upon seeing our people, 
and they ran after him for two days, at last the 
came up with one of the Two Doggs he had wit 
him and kill’d it, the other Dogg they heard 
squeel in the night, and our people suppos’d he 
also kill’d that for fear of discovering him; in 
our people’s pursuing him he threw away his 
Blanket, Breeches and Powder Horn, to further 
his flight; and that night a Snow falling, and 
being stark naked, ’tis judg’d he could not live. 
The Boston News-Letter, 148, Monday, February 
17, 1706. 

[3.] Wells, Octob. 25,1707. William Wakefield, 
James Wakefield, Joseph Storer junior, Job Little- 
field, and Moses Littlefield, junior, went out a 
Fishing this morning, in a small Sloop; the Sea 
being very high and rough upon the Bar, and 
Wind scant; the Sloop was fill’d with Water, 
and another Sea overset her, and threw out the 
Anchor which held her there; Essays were made 
to save the men from drowning, but no Canoo 
could approach them, by reason of the Rage of 
the Sea. Four are since taken up and buried 
with great Lamentations. Zhe Boston News-Let- 
ter, 185, Monday, November 3, 1707. 


XIX. 


Winter Harsor. Piscataqua, Sept. 26. An 
Express coming from Wells which was for- 
warded to his Excellency, giving an Account of 
300 Indians seen last Sabbath-day at Winter 
Harbour, and of their taking a Fishing Shallop, 
wherein Benjamin Daniel was slain, hath occa- 
sioned the Governour to order the several Troops 
of Capt. Turner, Capt. Sumersby, Capt. Herrick, 
Capt. Wadley, and Capt. Pearson, besides Col. 
Wilson with 100 men from hence to visit the 
Eastern Parts, with the Forces in the Province 
of Main, to receive and repel the Enemy in case 
of. any Insult from them: And ’tis probable 
the Enemy being discover’d has diverted their 
first design. Those in the other Shallop who 
made their escape when Daniel was slain do 
afirm, that they kill’d 4 or 5 Indians, besides 
several whom they wounded. Capt. Zane came 














from Wells on Wednesday last, but no Indians 
seen; the firing of the great Guns there was to 
alarm the people about those parts. Zhe Boston 
News-Letter, 80, Monday, September 29, 1707. 


XX. 


WIsCassET. Cl BOSTON, Dec. 8. By an Ex- 
press from the Eastward, we have an Account of 
a most unhappy and Imprudent Action that ha 
pen’d at Wiscasset on the second Instant, and 
which may prove of bad Consequence to this 
Province, viz. That six Men of that Place,. being 
in the Woods with their Guns, came upon 3 In- 
dians in the Night, whose Names they knew, or 
pretended to know, and on Pretence of their 
having kill’d some of their Relations in the late 
War, determin’d to lay them to sleep: Accordingly 
they fired and kill’d one dead, and wounded the 
other two, one of ’em mortally. The Name of 
the Indian kill’d was Saracy Harry, and those 
wounded are the Captains Job and Andrew. 
Upon Complaint made to Mr. Justice Denny, by 
the Squaw of the murdered Indian, he issued out 
a Warrant for apprehending the Murderers, five 
of whom were taken and committed to Goal, but 
the Head of the Gang was not taken when the 
Express came away, which was the 7th Instant. 
(Since taken.) The New-York Gazette, revived in 
the Weekly Post-boy, 364, January 8, 1749-50. 


[2.] BOSTON, January 8. We have an Ac- 
count from the Eastward, that as two of the Men 
concern’d in the Murder of the Indian at W iscas- 
set, (as lately mentioned) were going to York 
Goal under a Guard, they were met by a great 
Number of Men disguised and armed, who re- 
leased the Prisoners, and help’d them to make 
their Escape. 

We also hear, that Madockawando, with 
twenty young Men belonging to the Norridg- 
walk ‘Tribe, lately came to the Garrison at Rich- 
mond, in the name of Zowus their Chief, desiring 
to know what will be done with the Blood = 
and how it is to be covered, that thereby their 
young Men may be satisfied; expressing their 

esire always to live in Peace with us, according 
to the late Agreement; which by a Letter in 
their Names sent by the Commanding Officer of 
that Garrison, has been particularly represented 
to the Government here. Zhe New-York Gazette, 
revived in the Weekly Post-boy, [PARKER’s] 366, 
January 22, 1749-50. 


XXI. 


York. [1.] Piscataqua, July 6. On Tuesday 
last eight Indians were seen at York, who had 
almost Surpriz’d one Shaw, that was at some dis 
tance from the Garrison: The Indians were 
within Pistol Shot, and might have kill’d him, 
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put striving still to surround & take him alive, 
(os supposed for Intelligence) he by that means, 
ing a nimble active man, made his escape. 
Capt. Heath & Lieutenant March immediately 
went in pursuit of them 6. or 7 Mils, but no dis- 
covery. The Boston News-Letter, 12, Monday, 
July 10, 1704. 
a ] Boston. We are. told Capt. Harmon’s 
ife of York, within this Province, was taken in 
a Fit and fell into the Fire, whereby she was 
burnt to that degree she died soon after. The 
New-York Gazette, [BRaprorp’s] 590, Tuesday, 
March 1, 1736. 





XXII. 


Various Towns. [1.] Piscataqua, April 28. 
By Letters, thence acquainted, That on the 18th, 

arched Forty-one English and Indians from 
Salmon-Falls unto Winnopiscog Ponds, and at the 
same time from thence (being the Seat of War) 
about 90 more Hastward, under the Conduct of 
Capt. Brown, having 8 days Provision, who 
Travell’d thro’ Well’s round Mowsum River, and 
20 Miles up Saco, being the most reputed places 
for Fishing, they returned last Wednesday, but 
could not discover any Foot-steps of the Enemy, 
excepting one Canoo. The Boston News-Letter, 
2, Monday, May 1, 1704. 

[2.] Piscataqua, April 9. We have had here 
an extraordinary Deluge occasioned by the late 
Rains, which raised our fresh rivers at least 4 
foot beyond what was ever known; Its rapid 
motion has caus’d a general convulsion amon 
our Mills, that there are not three damms left 
standing, but are either broken down or shat- 
tered, unless it be on some small Brooks, several 
Mills, Barns, and Bridges removed, and at least 
7000 Logs carried away; Almsbury, Hampton 
and Wells are affected with 
the greatest impression was on Nichewanock, 


Cachecho, Greenland, Lampry Eal and Exeter, | 


where more Timber is cut then by all the Mills 
in the Country besides. The real Loss by mod- 
erate Computation is between 3 and 4000 pounds 
damage. The Boston News-Letter, 208, Monday, 
April 12, 1708. 


VI—BOSTON, OLD AND NEW.—Con- 


TINUED. 
4.—Boston, 1n 1709. 


By Captain N. Uring. 


Boston is the chief Town in the Province of 
Massechusets Bay, it stands upon a Peninsula, 
at the bottom of a Bay, which run in about eight 
Miles, and is fenced with Islands, Rocks, and 
Sands, which makes it a very secure Harbour ; 
the entrance into it is narrow, and some Shoals 





the like Deluge, but | 


lie on the South Side; Some small rocky Islands, 
which are called the Brewsters, makes the North 
Side of it, on one of which Islands stands a Light- 
House, to give Notice to Ships who may arrive 
on that Coast in the Night, and be a Guide to 
them; where might be also built a Fortification, 
which would command the Mouth of that Har- 
bour, when the Inhabitants think it proper; but 
at present their Fort stands upon an Island, two 
Miles and an Half below the Town; the Channel 
for Ships lies very near it, so that no Ships can 
oe by it but what the Fort is able to command: 
tis a strong, regular, well built Fort, mounted 
with about 100 Pieces of Cannon, where they keep 
a Garrison, who are paid by the Country. The 
Situation of the Town is such, that it is capable 
of being fortify’d, and made as strong as any in 
Europe, there being only a narrow Isthmus or 
Neck of Land of about 40 Yards broad, which has 
a Communication with the Country, and is so 
low, that the Spring Tides sometimes washes the 
Road; which with little Charge might be for- 
tified and made so strong, that it would be im- 
— to force it, and no way of coming at it by 
and, but over that Neck. The Town is near 
two Miles in length, and in some Places three 
Quarters of a Mile broad, in which are reckoned 
4000 Houses ; most of them are built with Brick, 
and have about 18000 Inhabitants ; the Streets 
are broad and regular, some of the richest Mer- 
chants have very stately, well built, convenient 
Houses: The Ground on which the Town stands 
is moderately high, and very good Water is found 
| all over it. It is much the largest of any in 
America, under the British Government; they 
have built several Wharfs, which jut into the 
Harbour for the Conveniency of Shipping ; one 
| of which goes by the Name of the Long Wharf, 
and may well be called so, it running about 800 
| Foot into the Harbour, where large Ships, with 
| great Ease, may both lade and unlade: On one 
side of which are Warehouses, almost the whole 
Length of the Wharf, where the Merchants store 
their Goods which they unlade and those the 
Ship off, and where more than 50 Sail of Vessels 
may lade or unlade at the same Time with great 
Conveniency ; and the Town altogether is most 
| excellently situated for Trade and Navigation: 
| It is very populous, and has in it Eight or Nine 
| large Meeting Houses, and a French Church, and 
| but one ZHnglish, and that build of Wood; but I 
| am informed, since I was in that Country, they 
| have another building with Brick. I need say 
| nothing of the Religion of this Country, by Rea- 
son it is so well known. This Town, and Charles 
Town, are marts for most of the Commodities 
which the Country produces. 
* * * * 








* * * 


The Town of Boston is plentifully supply’ 
with good and wholesome Provisions of all 
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sorts, not inferior to those in Hngland, and have 
Plenty of several sorts of good Fish, very cheap ; 
but — the Town is so large and populous, 
they could never be brought to establish a Mark- 
et in it, notwithstanding several of their Gov- 
ernours have taken great Pains to convince the 
Inhabitants how useful and beneficial it would be 
to ’em; but the Country People — opposed 
it, so that it could not be settled: The Reason 
they give for it is, if Market Days were appointed, 
all the Country People coming in at the same 
Time would glut it, and the Towns-People would 
a Provisions for what they pleased, so 
rather chuse to send them as they think fit; and 
sometimes a tall Fellow brings a Turkey or 
Goose to sell, and will travel through the whole 
Town to see who will give most for it, and is at 
last sold for 3s. 6d. or 4s. and if he had stay’d at 
Home, he could have earned a Crown by his La- 
bour, which is the customary Price for a Day’s 
Work ; So that any one may judge of the Stu- 
pidity of the Country People. The Inhabitants 
are very industrious, and carry on a very con- 
siderable Trade to the Southern Plantations, viz. 
to all the Oarribee Islands and Jamaica, which 
they supply with Lumber, as Plank, Boards, 
Joyce, and Shingles for building Houses, dried 
Fish and Salted Mackerel, some Beef and Pork, 
Pitch, Tar, and Turpentine; Tallow and Bay 
Berry, Wax, Candles; which last is made of Wax 
extracted from a Berry that grows in Plenty in 
that Country. They send also several Ships to 
the Bay of Honduras to load Logwood, and have 
some Trade to Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, 
Pensilwania and New-York; they likewise send 
—_ Ships to Portugal and the Straights, with 
dry’d Cod-Fish, which is commonly called Poor 
Jack, or Baccalew ; and have a very good Trade 
to the Isles of Azores and Madera, whom they 
furnish with Pipe Staves, dry’d Fish, salted Mac- 
kerel and Bees-Wax; for which they purchase 
Wines, and return to New England. All the 
Country of New England takes off great Quan- 
tities of the British Manufacturies, and in return 
build us Ships, and send us Whale Oyl and 
Bone, great Quantities of Turpentine, Pitch, and 
Tar; some Furrs and Deer Skins; besides which 
many Ships from Hngland lade with dry’d Fish 
for the Straights and Portugal. 


5.—Curist CHURCH. 


This Church, the second Episcopalian Society 
in Boston, was organized at a meeting holden at 
King’s-Chapel, on Wednesday, the fifth of Sep- 
tember, 1722, when Mr. John Barnes was chosen 
Treasurer, and Messrs. Thomas Greaves, George 
Craddock, Anthony Blount, John Gibbins, Thom- 
as Selby, and George Monk, a Committee “to 
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“receive subscriptions and build a Church,” on 
ground which had been previously purchased b 
some gentlemen, for that purpose, “at the nort 
“end of Boston.”* 

This Committee secured a subscription of £727 
18s. sterling, from two hundred and fourteen 
persons; and on the fifteenth of April, 1723, the 
corner-stone of the projected edifice was laid by 
Rey. Samuel] Byles, Minister of King’s Chapel.t 

In the meantime, a serious defection was rap- 
idly spreading among the Congregational clergy, 
in the vicinity of New Haven; and, in the sum- 
mer of 1722, the Reverend Timothy Cutler, D.D., 
President of Yale College, Rev. John Hart of 
East Guilford, Rev. Samuel Whittlesey, of Wall- 
ingford, Rev. Jared Eliot of Killingworth, Rev. 
Samuel Johnson of West Haven, Rev. James 
Wetmore of North Haven, and Mr. Daniel 
Brown, a tutor in the College, declared for Epis- 
copacy}—Messrs. Cutler, Johnson and Wetmore, 
another proceeding to England, soon after, for 
Episco 5 Ordination.§ 

With rare good paiueent, the newly-formed 
Society invited Doctor Cutler to become its Pas- 
tor, in advance of his Ordination; and the Re- 
cords of that period show that he accepted the 
call, conditionally, while he was in the same 
state of uncertainty respecting his Ordination 
and his means of support.|| At length, on a 
Representation which he made to the Honorable 
Society for the Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and with the earnest co-operation 
of Governor Nicholson of South Carolina, he was 
appointed a Missionary of the Society, with a 
yearly salary of Sixty Pounds, sterling, and as- 
signed “To the New Church at Boston in New 
“ England.” J He returned to New England, soon 
after; and, on the twenty-ninth of December of 
the same year, he formally dedicated the new 
Meeting-house to Almighty God, on which occa- 
sion he preached before an audience of four hun- 
dred persons, from Jsaiah lvi. T—“For mine 
“house shall be called an house of prayer, for all 
“people.”** 

From that time, until his death in 1765, Doctor 
Cutler remained in the service of the Venerable 
Society, as its Missionary ; rendering to its Secre- 
tary, regularly, Reports of his labors; and re- 
ceiving from it, his Salary for his Services. 

In 1724, the second year of his Pastorate, he 
reported to the Society, “That the Building is 
“yet unfinish’d, so that he cannot attend the Du- 


* MS. Minutes of the Church, quoted by Dr. Snow. 

t Snow’s History of Boston, 220. 

t Rev. Mr. Pigot to the Secretary of the Society, Stratford, 
Conn., August 201722 ; the same to the same, October 3, 1722; 
Rev. Joseph Webb to Rev. Doctor Mather, October 2, 1722. 

id Abstract of Proceedings of the Venerable Society, in 

23, 43. 

ll His Representation to the Society. 

{ Abstract of the Proceedings of the Society in 1723, 43. 

** Snow's History of Boston, 220. 
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“ties of Catechizing, and Prayers on Week-Days, 
“ashe intends when it is done; that there is belong- 
“ing to them, of that and a Neighbouring Town, at 
“least eighty Families; which, with the Strang- 
“ers, make up a full Congregation ; and that he 
“has between forty and fifty Communicants.”* 

In 1725, the third year of his connection with 
that Church, Doctor Cutler reported, “That he 
“hath a numerous and increasing Congregation, 
“who are very constant at Publick Worship; 
“that the Number of his Communicants is 
“seventy five, seventeen whereof live out of 
“Town; that last Year he baptized twenty two 
“Persons, two of which were Negroes, one of 
“them an Adult.”’+ 

No report was recorded in 1726 ; but in 1727, 
Doctor Cutler reported, “That his Church in- 
“creases, notwithstanding the Death of several 
“of the principal Members of it: That he has 
“constantly a full Audience, and a great Number 
“of People very devout in their Worship, and 
“ conscientious in their Lives: That he hath bap- 
“tized four Adults, and forty Infants, and re- 
“ceived Seventeen to the Communion.” 

In 1728, the sixth year of his Pastorate, Doctor 
Cutler reported to the Society’s Secretary, “That 
“from the 7th of December 1727, to the 8: of 
“ January 1728, he had baptiz’d 46 Children and 
“9 Adults, and had received 31 Persons to the 
“Communion; one of whom, Mr. Samuel Free- 
“man, is since dead, and has left 1307. to that 
“Church ; and after the Death of his Mother, the 
“Residue of his Estate, which will be near a 
“1000/7. that Money, is to be equally divided be- 
“tween Harvard College there and his Church.”§ 

In 1729, he reported, “That he has baptized 
“near 30 Infants and two Adults, and has re- 
“ceived 8 Persons to the Communion, of Sobriety 
“and unspotted Character; and that his People 
“generally attend publick Worship every Sunday 
“with good Order and Devotion.”’|| 

In 1730, Doctor Cutler reported, “That his 
“Congregation increases; that besides Children 
“he hath Baptized some grown Persons, and hath 
“received to the Communion several Persons of 
“good Sobriety and Reputation, endued with a 
“serious Sense of Religion, and a just value of 
“the Church of England.” 

In the following year, his Reports assumed 
new Importance. 

“In his Letter dated April 5, he writes, That 
“he had lately baptized 33 Children, 1 Adult, 
“and 1 Slave; and had received 9 new Commu- 
“nicants, all Persons of blameless Lives; that 
“he had lately, at the Desire of some of the In- 
“habitants, preached twice on 2 Sundays at Ded- 


* Abstract, etc., in 1724, 45, 
+ Abstract, etc., in 1725, 40. 
+ Abstract, etc., in 1727, 43. 


6 Abstract, etc., in 1728, 38. 
ll Abstract, etc., in 1729, 46. 
q Abstract, etc., in 1730, 93. 











“ham, a Town about 14 Miles from Boston, and 
“that he had a very large and attentive Audi- 
“ence. He writes afterwards, that he had since 
“this, baptized 43 Children, 1 Adult Person, 
“being a Woman of a sober Character, and 3 
“Children Slaves, and had admitted 3 Persons 
“more of serious Dispositions and regular Lives 
“to the Holy Communion, and that his whole 
“Congregation is in good Order and Harmo- 
« ny.* . 

n 1732, the tenth year of his connection with 
the Church, he wrote that “His Congregation 
“ increases; that within the last half Year, he 
“hath baptized 26 Infants, and 2 Negroe Slaves ;” 
and during the same year, his salary was raised 
from Sixty to Seventy Pounds, sterling.+ 

In 1733, Doctor Cutler reported, in a letter 
dated “ Boston, New England, 3d of December 
“17337? “That since the first of May last, he 
“hath baptized 32 Infants, and 2 Adults; that 
“his Congregation increases; that he continues 
“his services at Didham; that he more readily 
“undergoes these ne because his Labours 
“prove successful, and the People are so zeal- 
“ous, that several of them ride betwen ten and 
“sixteen Miles to the Monthly Communion.” 

In his Letter dated May 7, in the following 
year, [1734] he acquainted the Society, “ That he 
“had from December 3, to the foregoing Date, 
“baptised 15 Infants 2 Adult Hnglish and 1 
“ Adult Indian female of the Natives among 
“them, who had left the Barbarity of her Kin- 
“dred in which she was educated, and very se- 
“riously embraced the Christian Revelation. 
“He hath also admitted several Persons to the 
“Holy Communion, whose Lives have been, and 
“he hopes will continue, agreable to the Pro- 
“fession. At Christmas last he had about 100 
“Communicants, and at Haster 94 belonging ‘to 
“ Boston, and other adjacent Towns.” 

In a Letter dated November 9, 1734, he also 
reported “That he had since the Date of his 
“foregoing Letter, baptised 30 Infants, of which 
“one was a Negroe: and one Hnglish Person, 
“and one Negroy both Adults; and that 8 Per- 
“sons had been added to the Church: That 
“ when he performs Divine Service, he is seldom 
“without some Dissenters who attend the Wor- 
“ship with Decency and Composure: That he 
“hath preached at Dedham, where he baptised 5 
“Children of a Man and his Wife, sober Per- 
“sons: That he hath also preached twice upon 
“Invitation, in a Town called Mendon, about 
“38 Miles more inland than any in New 
“ England, where the Service of the Church 
“of Hngland had been performed; He baptised 
“there 1 Child, and had an Audience of about 





* Abstract, etc., in 1731, 55. + Abstract, etc., in 1732, 61, 65. 
¢ Abstract, etc., in 1733, 51. . 
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“100 grown Persons; among whom were several | 
“of Distinction, and Quakers as well as others, 
“who gave them the Liberty of assembling for 
“Worship in their House, and treated them | 
“ (himself in particular) with remarkable Civility 
“and Respect afterwards.” * 

In 1735, Doctor Cutler, “Missionary at Bos- | 
“ ton,’ wrote to the Venerable Society, “ that 
“since his last Letters he hath baptized 48 In- | 
“fants and 4 Adult Persons; that he hath re- 
“ceived 7 Persons more to the Communion. 
“That on Ascension-Day, and the Sunday after, | 
“he preach’d at Portsmouth in New-Hampshire 
“to a considerable Congregation ; that his Hon- | 
“our the Lieutenant-Governor of that Province 
“was present; and that he and 20 other Persons 
“receiv’'d the Holy Sacrament on the Sunday. 
“That there is a great Prospect of a numerous | 
“Congregation there.” ¢ 

In the following year, [1736] he reported by 
Letter dated the 6th of September, 1736, that 


“the Number of Baptisms from the 23d of Fed- 
“ruary last, to the 6th of September following, 
“was 37, one whereof was an Infant Negroe, | 
“another an Hnglish Woman, and another a Ne- 
“groe Man-slave; the Woman bore a worthy | 
“Character, and the Negroe Man-slave had dis- | 
“ covered a long time the Impressions of Religion, 


“in the Reformation of his Temper, Carriage, 
“and Fidelity in his Business; and that he hath 
“received four Persons more to the Holy Com- 
“munion.” ¢ 

On the eleventh of April, 1737, Doctor Cutler | 
reported, “That from the 6th of September last, | 
“he hath baptized 41 Infants and five Adults, 
“ whereof four were Negroe Slaves, and hath re- | 
“ceived to the Holy Communion seven Persons. | 
“He writes, it is with great Satisfaction, he ob- | 
“serves, that his own Church is free from Fer- 
“ments and Uneasiness, but observes, not with- 
“out Sorrow, the Advance of Infidelity and loose 
“Principles in Parts about them, and Books 
“which promote and cherish them, are import- | 
“ed in greeter Number than those - excellent | 
“Writings, which God hath enabled great and | 
“good Men to write, as Antidotes against 
“them.” § 

On the nineteenth of December, in the same 
year, Doctor Cutler reported, “That from the 5th 
“of May preceding he had baptized forty-eight | 
“ Persons, two of whom were of full Age, soberly | 
“and seriously desirous of that Sacrament, one a | 
“White, the other a female Negroe Slave; and 
“that among forty-six Children are included two 
“young Negroes, Slaves in the Country, twenty- 
“seven Miles from Boston, at whose Baptism 
“there was a great Concourse of People, who at- 





* Abstract, etc., in 1734, 61, 62, t Abstract, etc., in 1736, 48, 49, 
t Abstract, etc., in 1725, 40, 41. 6 Abstract. etc., in 1737, 39, 40. 
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“tended with Reverence ; and that he hath seven 
“new Communicants, in which Number he hath 
“the Satisfaction to include three of his own 
“Children, and an Jndian Woman, whom he 
“baptized some time ago. He adds, that he hath 
“the Pleasure sometimes to behold Persons re- 
“sorting to our Worship and Communion in his 
“Church, from the Distance of sixteen, twenty, 
“and even thirty Miles.”’* 

By a Letter dated July 24, 1738, in answer to 
one from the Society’s Secretary, dated March 
28, 1738, the Doctor stated “That it is scarce 


| “possible for him-to give the exact Number of 


“his Parishioners, there being no Parochial 


|“ Bounds; but his Flock is intermingled with 


“perhaps twenty thousand Persons; he thinks 


|“he may Pronounce his adult Hearers to be 


“about six hundred besides Strangers, and the 
“ Number of Communicants to be an hun- 
“dred and twenty. He hath baptized thirty-four 
“Persons since the 19th of December 1737, of 
“whom two were of full Age, and one a Negroe 
“Infant. He adds, that among the twenty thou- 
“sand People mentioned, there are three Congre- 
“gations of the Church of Hngland, nine large 
“ Congregations of Independents, one Congrega- 
“tion of Presbyterians not very large, a small 
“one of Anabaptists, and a smaller yet of Quak- 
“ers: and he fears Infidelity spreads among 
“them by a Denial, or Corruption of the great 
“ Principles of Christianity, and by a Disregard 
“to Revelation, with too much of a wilful Cap- 
“ tiousness, and Criticism upon the sacred Text, 
“cherished in private Cabals, and by the use of 
“bad Books, in great Numbers brought over to 
“them. But he thanks God, he can yet speak of 
“a good Harmony between himself and his Pa- 
“ rishioners, and some worthy Order and Decency 
“in their Publick Worship.” + 

On the fifth of February, 1738-9, Doctor Cut- 
ler, still styled, “ Missionary at Christ-Church in 
“ Boston,” reported to the Society, “That his 
“ Congregation continues to consist of about 600 
“Persons, besides Strangers, and that he had 
“baptized since his last Letter of July 24th, 
“1738, twenty five white Infants and one Negroe, 
“also an adult Person, a Criminal condemned 
“and executed at length for House-breaking and 
“Theft, whom at his own Request he visited sev- 
“eral times in the Goal; and having brought 
“him to a Sense of the Heinousness of his 
“ Crimes, and instructed him in the first Princi- 
“ ples of Christianity, Dr. Cutler baptiz’d him in 
“the Presence of a great Number of Persons, 
“after his making a publick Confession of his 
“Crimes, and professing his most hearty Desire 
“to be baptized in the Name of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ for the Remission of his Sins; and some 


— 


*Abstract, etc., in 1738, 38, 39. 


+Abstract, etc., in 1738, 39, 40. 
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“ Days after, at the Man’s earnest Request, Dr. 
“ Qutler gave him the holy Communion, which 
“he received as became a true Penitent in his 
“Condition, and with these good Appearances 
“left the World.” * 

Doctor Cutler wrote further, by a Letter dated 
July 28th 1739, “that he had baptized twenty 
“four more Infants, and had 6 new Communi- 
“cants ; that the whole Number of them amount- 
“ed to 130. He adds, that the Seeds of Infidel- 
“ity are sowing in those Parts by many, who 
“secretly countenance corrupt Principles, and 
“that observing Men do much fear a plentiful 
“ Harvest from the bad Books in great Numbers 
“imported among them; but he thanks God he 
“hath the Pleasure of beholding Peace and some 
“ Edification among his own People ; and hopes 
“he shall ever make it appear, that he is devoted 
“to the true Service of God under the Conduct 
“and Influence of the Society, whose Commands 
“and Instructions he obediently attends.” + 

On the twenty-eighth of January, 1739-40, the 
Rector, still styled “ Missionary at Christ-Church 
“in Boston,’ reported, “That his Account of his 
“Parish must differ but little from that of July 
“the 28th preceeding; that his Congregation 
“consists of more than 600, and he had baptized 
“fifty Persons; of whom two were Adults, the one 
“a White, the other a Negroe; and they both 
“most heartily desired to be received into Christ’s 
“Church by that holy Sacrament. And among 
“the Infants, there was one Negroe Slave. And 
“his Communicants are likewise increased.” ¢ 

The Reverend Mr. Commissary Price, by a 
Letter dated “Boston, August 9, 1741,” ac- 
quainted the Society with “the Satisfaction, 
“which the Episcopal Churches there have in 
“their new Governor; and with their Hopes, that 
“thro’ his Excellency’s Probity and Justice, they 
“shall be eased from some Grievances, they 
“have laboured under; but yet, that it is the 
“Society which they must depend upon for their 
“Life and Vigour; and that he receiveth con- 
“tinual Applications for Episcopal Ministers in 
“several Country Places; but he hath not dared 
“to give them encouragement to Petition the So- 
“ ciety in its present low Circumstances thro’ the 
“great Increase of Missions. Mr. Price writes 
“further, that they have been in some Confusion 
“in that Country by the means of Enthusiasts’; 
“but, God be praised, the Church hath stood 
“steady in that Storm, which hath Considerably 
“shaken the Dissenters.” § 

In 1742, the Society thus reported the intelli- 
gence received from Becton: 

“New Hngland. The Letters from this Coun- 
one abound with the wild Doings of Enthusiasm. 
“The Reverend Mr. Commissary Price, by a Let- 


* Abstract, etc., in 1739, 44, 45. 
tAbstract, etc., in 1746, 52. 
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“ter dated Boston, Jan. 29, 1741-2, acquaints the 
“ Society, that their whole Attention at that time 
“was taken up with the strange Effects produced 
“by the Doctrines of Mr. Whitefield and his 
“Followers, who prevailed chiefly in Count 
“Towns, tho’ they were not wanting in their 
“Endeavours in that City, but the Church of 
“ England had escaped beyond Expectation; 
“which is confirmed by the Reverend Dr. Cutler, 
“who writes further, That many illiterate 
“Tradesmen, pretending a Call to the pub- 
“lick Exercise of their Gifts of Praying and 
“Preaching, were helping forward the strange 
“ Work begun, while, thro’ the Divine Goodness, 
“our Churches, tho’ not free from Trouble, are 
“comparatively in a good degree of Quiet, inso- 
“much that many Dissenters have observed our 
“ Happiness in it, and we hope will see reason to 
“come in to us; and both the Commissary and 
“the Doctor return their thanks to the Society 
“ for the Books which they had most seasonably 
“sent them. Dr. Cutler, from the llth of June 
“1741 to the 30th of June 1742, had baptized 
“one and sixty Persons, of whom four were adult 
“ Whites, five adult Megroes, and one a Negro 
“Infant; and received nineteen new Communi- 
“cants, many of whom had been lately Dissenters 
“from our established Worship. And the So- 
“ciety hath the Pleasure of being further in- 
“formed by a second Letter from the Commis- 
“sary, that the Assembly of the Province of 
“ Massachuset’s Bay, of which Boston is the 
“Capital, hath at length (under the Influence of 
“their new Governor, William Shirley Beg; a 
“worthy Member of the a? past a Law, 
“which frees the Members of the Church of 
“ England, in that Province from paying to the 
“Support of what the Independents there call 
“the Established Religion ! * 

In 1743, no Report appears to have been made 
to the Society; but, in 1744, the following, in 
substance, was transmitted : 

“ New-England. The Letters from this Coun- 
“try are filled with Accounts of large Accessions 
“of new Members to the Church, and with Peti- 
“tions for new Missionaries. The Reverend Dr. 
“ Cutler, Missionary to Christ’s-Church in Boston, 
“ acquaints the Society by a Letter dated Dec. 26, 
“1743, that the Church increases both in Num- 
“ber and Reputation, but Endeavours were by no 
“means wanting for the spreading of Infidelity ; 
“and so large a Cargo of Books for that Purpose 
“had been lately imported to Boston from Lon- 
“ don, that the Freight of them came to 45/. that 
“ Currency.” ¢ 

In the following year, [1745,] The Reverend 
Dr. Cutler acquainted the Society, “that his 
“Church in Boston on Christmas-day 1744, was 
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“thronged among others by some Hundreds of 
“ Dissenters; and that scarce a Sunday passeth 
“without the Company of some of them, Multi- 
“tudes being now inclined to examine, and look 
“into both Sides of a Question, which few com- 
“paratively could be persuaded to do heretofore, 
“ till the late Revival of Enthusiasm among them ; 
“and some Hundreds have thereupon been adde 
“to the Church, insomuch that in many Places, 
“where Hrror, Confusion, and every evil Work 
“did abound, Grace through God’s Mercy doth 
“now much more abound.” * 

In 1746 and 1747, no Reports appear from the 
mioronery Rector, at Boston, to his patrons in 
London, although he received his salary of Sev- 
enty pounds, sterling, per annum, from its Trea- 
surer, as is shown in the reports of that officer. 
In the following year, [1748] however, the Soci- 
ety had the Pleasure to hear from Doctor Cutler, 
“that the People having seen the Rage of En- 
“‘thusiasm, are now grown so cool that they can 
“ attend to Truth; that there is Peace and Har- 
“mony in his Congregation; that he is oblig’d to 
“not a few of the Dissenters for respectful Treat- 
“ment and kind Offices; that he had lately offi- 
“ciated at Bellericay,a Town at about twenty 
“Miles Distance from Boston, at the Desire of 
“many Dissenters as well as Churchmen, to an 
“ Audience of 200 Adult Persons, who attended 
“with great Decency, and treated Dr. Outler with 
“much Civility, and conferr’d with him on Re- 
“ligious Subjects, which gave him an Opportu- 
“nity of introducing the Church of England 
“more to their Knowledge and Esteem.” + 

No Reports from Dr. Cutler were noticed in 
1749 or 1750; but in 1751 he wrote from Boston, 
“that as unhappy as the Times make them from 
“the abounding Dissentions and Frenzies, they 
“prove Awakenings to many, a great many 
“Country People in the Parts adjacent having 
“join’d themselves to the Church, which hath 
“the second Place in Esteem with all the Sects, 
“and he had received lately eight new Commu- 
“nicants.” 

Again, in 1752, 1753, 1754 and 1755, no Re- 
ports appear to have been made; although the 
same yearly stipend of Seventy Pounds, sterling, 
was received by the venerable Rector, from the 
Parent Society in London. 

By Letter, dated January 5, 1756, the Reverend 
Doctor Outler, “the Society’s Missionary at 
“ Christ-church in Boston,’ acquainted that 
body “that from the 5th Day of July preceding, 
“he had baptized 38 Infants, and one Negroe 
“Slave of an exceeding good Character, and that 
“there are three large Episcopal Congregations 
“in Boston, ten Independent ones, one small 
“Congregation of Methodists, two small Anabap- 
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“tist ones, which sensibly diminish ; the Papists 
“keep much out of sight, nor do they encrease ; 
“and the Church hath Accessions from Dissent- 
“ers of all Denominations.” 

To this Report, the following important state- 
ment is appended, in the Society’s Abstract : 

“This, it is too probable, is the last Account 
“which the Society will receive from this very 
“worthy Divine, who was struck with the Pals 
“on his right Side in the latter End of Aprii fol- 
“lowing, and for some time his Death was daily 
“expected; but by the last Accounts from Boston 
“he appears to be yet living, and somewhat bet. 
“ter, and his Church is taken Care of by the 
“ Neighboring Clergy.” * 

The venerable Rector, still supported by the 
Society in England, lingered for several months; 
and he is thus alluded to, in the Abstract for 
1757: 

“The Rey. Dr. Cutler, the Society’s worthy 
“Missionary at Christ Church in Boston, was yet 
“living when the last Accounts came from 
“thence, and had been several Times at Church, 
“but there are little or no Hopes of his so far 
“recovering from the Palsy as to be able to offi- 
“ciate in the Church any more; and therefore 
“the Society hath given Orders to their Mission- 
“aries in the Neighbourhood to afford what 
“ Assistance they can, consistent with the more 
“immediate Care of their own Missions, to 
“Christ Church (Dr. Cutler’s Mission) which 
“hath been for some Time past served by the 
“Rey. Mr. Caner, and Mr. Troutbeck, the offi- 
“ciating Ministers at the King’s Chapel at Bos- 
“ton; but they find this additional Service to 
“their own proper Duty rather too heavy for 
“them.” + 

Again, in the Abstract for 1758, he is alluded 
to, in these words : 

“The Rey. Dr. Cutler, the Society’s Missionary 
“at Christ Church, in Boston was living when 
“the last Accounts came from thence, but quite 
‘disabled by the Palsy from officiating to his 
“ Congregation, which therefore continues to be 
“administered to by the Episcopal Clergy in 
“ Boston, with the additional Help of the Socie- 
“ty’s Missionaries, as far as is consistent with 
“their respective Duties.” ¢ 

In December, 1759, Doctor Cutler signed a 
recommendation of Jacob Bailey, subsequently 
the Frontier Missionary, to the favor of the So- 
ciety ; and in the Abstract of the Report of that 
body, for 1759, he is thus alluded to, in conneo- 
tion with the Recommendation referred to: 

“It appears from the preceding Paragraph, 
“that Dr. Cutler was living at Boston on the 
“15th day of December last, but he hath been for 
“some Time past so much broken with Age and 
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“ Infirmities, as to be rendered incapable of per- 
“forming the publick Duties of his sacred Office, 
“and therefore the worthy Members of his 
“Church have thought proper to recommend to 
“the Lord Bishop of London Mr. James Greaton, 
“a worthy young Candidate for the Ministry, for 
“holy Orders, and to be appointed Curate to Dr. 
“ Qutler at Uhrist Church in Boston, in which 
“they have happily succeeded; and Mr. Greaton 
“is now on his Return to Boston with a moderate 
“Stipend from that Congregation, and with the 
“Promise of being taken into the Society’s Serv- 
“ice, if he shall be found worthy on the Demise 
“of the good Rector of that Church.” * 

No further Reports were made by Doctor Cut- 
ler; and with the exception of the payment to 
him, yearly, of the sum of Seventy Pounds, ster- 
ling, the Society seems to have known little 
about him. 

He died on the fifteenth of August, 1765, aged 
eighty-two years;} and Mr. Greaton, as Assist- 
ant Rector, continued to discharge the pastoral 
duties, until 1768, when Doctor Mather Byles, 
Jr., was called to the vacant Rectorship. 


6.—Tue Lorp’s Day, rm 1705. 


Boston. On Tuesday the 23d Currant, Com. 
plaint being made to Hdward Bromfield Esqr 
One of Her Majesty’s Council, and Justice of the 
Peace; of John Rogers & Son, of New-London in 
Connecticut-Colony for Profanation of the Sab- 
bath, in Driving of Cattle through the Town of 
Dedham to Boston for a Market on the 21st In- 
stant, being the Lord’s-Day ; And opprobriously 
answering those who disswaded him therefrom; 
for which being brought before the said Justive, 
and legally Convicted, he was sentenced accord- 
ing to the Direction of the Law in that case, to 
pay the Fine of Twenty Shillings: He Appealed 
to the Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, but obsti- 
nately refused to give Security to prosecute his 
Appeal, and therefore is Committed to Prison. 

t was thought meet at the Desire of several 
—— to Publish this as a Caveat to others, to 
e 


t People know, That Open Profanation of the | 


LORDS-DAY, will not pass Unpunished. As 
also, Because the man thus Fined, pretends him- 
self to be a Sufferer for his Conscience, and has 
therefore even courted the Inconveniences that 
sre come upon him. And whereas the Qua- 
kers’ have a while since endeavoured by their 
False Addresses at home in Hngland, to misrep- 
resent the Government of this Province, for 
Making and Executing Several severe Laws, 
against their Friends, only for their Conscientious 
Dissent from the National Way, and not for any 
Hvil Fact done by them: The Publick may be 
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informed what kind of Severe Laws those are, 
and what kind of Profanity may pass for a Con- 
scientious Dissent, among those that Clamour 
against the Country, for Persecution, in Executin 
the Laws of God and man, of our Nation o 
England and of this Province.—The Boston News- 
Letter, No. 80, Monday, Oct. 29, 1705. 


VII—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFO- 
LIOS IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


1. Jupez Morris to Lorp CoLviLuE.* 


New York, 30th Decr 1763. 
My Lord 
You Letter of the 8th Instant is really so 
strange and singular, So Injurious in its Insinua- 
tions and so disrespectful to the Commissidn 


which I have the Honour to hold, That I Fear I 
shall Confirm the low Opinion you seem to En- 
tertain of me by troubling you with an Answer. 
I must nevertheless venture a Word or two be- 
cause your Lordship appears to be as mucha 
main oc to the Rights o - Office as you are to 
m 


my arecter. You ask of me a quarter of a 
oiety of all Seizures made by the Sea Officers 
and Condemned in my Court without knowing 
that I touch not a Farthing nor can I do it by 
Law. If you mean my Lord that I should pro- 
nounce Judgement for so much in your favour I 
will not Prejudge—I can go no farther than to 
Promise Justice to all as the Case shall appear 
And to that End I shall do more my Lest 
than you Expect from me for Instead of that 
single Statute and the proclamation you refer to 
I shall consider the whole Law as a Rule of 
duty and pronounce Judgement with all the Im- 
partiality in my power Erring (if I Err and 
probably I may) unbiassed by any undue Influ- 
ence.—Judges my Lord are unused to and Bound 
to Disobey the Word of Command He that 
Trembles at a Threat is unfit for his office—With 
Respect to your Request of copies of my proceed- 
ings the Register will give them.to any person 
who asks and will pay for them—This is both 
his Duty and his Intrest and if he Refuses them 
I will readily Interpose and be the first to Com- 
plain of him to the Lords of the Admiralty who 
can give an Effectual Relief to the Injured party— 
Your Lordship will now permit me to Ask a fa- 
vour in turn—W ho is it that has Informed your 
Lordship that I prejudged my Cause? And 
that Reason in my Court Appears to have been 
lost in Law or Love of Money. The Credit of 

our Informer by the use you have made of his 

nformation Seems to have been Considerable in 
your Lordships Eye and out of Respect to you I 


* From the collection of 8. L. M. Bartow, Esq. 
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must think him Worth my discovery. My Lord 
I am so Intent upon Supporting the Honourable 
Recommendation which procured the King’s Fa- 
vour to me (for my Office profit only Considered 
is of little or no value) That I Intend to Trans- 
mit a Copy of your Lordships Letter to the Board 
of Admiralty which I mention to Induce you to 
Name your Informer more freely because I have 
Such a Confidence in their Lordships Justice that 
they will if the Accuser holds any place under 
them Exact his proof or a Suitable Submission to 
or Vindication of my Lord your Lordships 
much Injured 
Hum Serv 
Rr MorRis. 

To the Right Honle Lord Colville. 


2. GouvERNEUR Morris To Isaac Van WaArtT.* 
Orricr or Frvancz, Novr 1781. 


Your Letter of the sixth Instant, to his Excel- 
lency the President of Congress, was yesterday 
delivered to the Honble the Superintendant of 
Finance in consequence thereof, he has directed 
me to inform you,that John Paulding and David 
Williams have received the Pension allowed 
them by Congress. You cannot be paid yours, 
unless you come here yourself; and bring with 
you a Cer.-ficate, signed by the Governor of the 

tate to which you belong that you are one of 
the parties who took Major Andre prisoner; or 
give some person a power of Attorney to receive 


it for you, who will be paid the money on pro- 
ducing the power of Attorney, with a Certificate 
f-om a Megistrate of your Identity, as well of 
the due Execution, and also a Certificate from the 
Governor of the State of New York, or from his 
Secretary, under the great Seal, that the person 
so Certi ying your ee Execution of the 


power 0 


Attorney, is a 
fied &¢, 


agistrate duly quali- 
I have the honor to be Sir, 
your most obedient and 
humble servant 
Gouvs. Morris. 


3. CommoporE Cuauncey, U.S. N., To Gover- 
nor Tompkins or New York.+ 


Sackets HARBOR 


17th Nov. 1812. 
Dear Sir, 

I presume that your Excellency will be pleased 
to learn that Ihave now the complete command 
of this Lake and that we can transport Ordnance 
Troops, and Stores to any part of it with Safety. 

I proceeded from this place on the 8: inst 


* From the papers of Ropert Morais. 
+ From the collection of the Editor. 








with The Oneida and 6 Small Schooners fitted as 
= in Search of the Enemy. On the 9th 

fell in with the Royal George and chased her 
into the Bay of Quanti and lost her in a Squall in 
the night. On the. 10 in the morning took a 
Schooner, but finding that she would detain us 
having again got sight of the Royal George, 
burnt her. Continued our chace after the Ship 
and followed her into The harbor of Kingston 
and engaged her and the Batteries (which are 
much stronger than I expected) for one hour and 
45 minutes. Night coming on, and a gale of 
wind blowing directly in, induced me to haul off 
& anchor until the morning when I intended to 
renew the attack, but it came on to blow so 
heavily that night from the Westward that I 
thought it imprudent to trust my little Fleet in 
the Harbour of an Enemy in a gale of Wind 
blowing directly on shore. I therefore at 7 a. m. 
on the 11th weighed and beat out. Soon after 
fell in with The Simcoe & gave chace; she 
being to windward and by running over a reef of 
Rocks, escaped, but not before she received so 
much injury from our Shot that she sunk before 
she got alongside of the Wharf. 

On the evening of the 10 we took a large 
Schooner from Niagara bound in. The next 
morning I sent down the prize under convoy of 
the Growler past Kingston to induce the Ship to 
follow ; but they were aware of my plan and re- 
mained under the guns of the Forts. On the 
night of the 11th, it became so boisterous that 
the Pilots refused to keep the Sea: in fact, the 
small vessels were really in much danger. I 
was therefore obliged to make a port. 

On the 12th a severe Snow-Storm. On the 13t 
it continued to snow fast, but little wind. The 
Growler sent the Prize in and stood for the 
Ducks where he had orders to join me. Near 
the Ducks he fell in with The Harl Moira con- 
voying the Sloop Huizabeth from York to Kings- 
ton. Sailing Master Mix who commanded ‘The 
Growler run down in a very gallant manner and 
took possession of the Hizabeth within 2 miles 
of the Ship and brought her in. I immediately 
weighed and stood for Kingston in hopes to cut 
her off, but the Elements were again against me, 
for I Scarcely had left the harbor, before it blew 
agale of wind and snowed so thick that we fre- 
quently could not see a mile: we however perse- 
vered to the great danger of the Vessels and 
lives of the crews. On the 14‘ we got sight of 
the Harl Moira entering Kingston Harbour, but it 
blowing a gale of wind we could not follow her 
and after beating about all that day I made the 
signal for all the Squadron to bear up for this 
place where we arrived on the same evening. 

During these two short cruises we captured 3 
vessels. Two have arrived, one we burnt, 4 
fourth was so injured that she sunk, and we 
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earn from the people who came in the flag yes- 
terday, that The Royal George was so much in- 
ured she had to haul on shore to keep from sink- 
ing, having received several Shot between wind 
sat water, several of her guns disabled, and a 
number of her men killed and wounded besides 
considerable injury (though not intentional) done 
to the Town. Amongst the Prisoners is Cap’. 
Brock of the 49th regt and a relation of the late 
Gen! Brock, who was returning from York with 
part of the baggage of his deceased friend. 

Our loss was trifling, 1 man killed and 4 or 5 
wounded, two of the latter by the bursting of a 

n on board of The Pert, the commander of 
which Vessel (Mr Arundell) was knocked over- 
board and drowned. The damage done to the 
Rigging and Sails not much, and a few Shot in the 
Hulls of some of the Vessels but the injury from 
which was soon repaired. 

The Governor Tompkins, Hamilton, Conquest, 
and Growler are now blockading the Vessels in 
Kingston. I am taking on board guns and Stores 
for Niagara for which place I shall sail the first 
wind in company with The Julia, Pert, Fair | 
American, Ontario, and Scourge, and I am in | 

reat hopes that I shall fall in with the Prince | 
gent or some other of the Royal Family which 
are cruizing about York. 

Had we been one month earlier we could have 
taken every Town on this Lake in three weeks, 
but the Season has now become so tempestuous 
that I am apprehensive we cannot do much more 
this winter. I am however ready to co-operate 


with The Army and our officers and men are | 


anxious to be engaged. 
, I have the honor to be 
with great regard & Esteem 
fone Excellency’s 
much obliged M Ser: 
Isaac CHAUNCEY. 





His Excellency 
Dan. D. Tompkins 
Governor of the State of 
Albany. 


New York 





4.—GENERAL WASHINGTON TO Mr. Maprson.* 


PHILADELPHIA 6*b March 1796. 

Dear Sir 
As you are knowing to the situation of young 
Mr’. Fayette ;—to the measures I have adopted in 
his behalf;—to my wishes towards him ;—and 
to the restraints under which those wishes have 
beon placed, from considerations of a public na- | 
ture,—And as I am unacquainted with the ground | 
work, or the tendency of the motion made by Mr. | 
Livingston, relative to this young gentleman; I 





*From the collection of F. S. Hoffman, Esqr., of New York. 


| known to most of our readers. 
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flatter myself, that in the progress of the busi- 
ness before the house, that you will have the 
goodness, as far as proper representation will 
avail, to let the result of the motion be such, as it 
ought; both as it respects him, & myself. 

The United States are much better able to 
make provision for this young gentleman, and his 
family, than I am; and I should be highly pleased 
& gratified to see it accomplished in that way ; 
because it would be more honorable for them, 
and a relief to me:—but neither the one, nor 
the other shall want, while I have the means of 
administering to their relief. 

My wish, as has been communicated to you on 
a former occasion, was, and still is, if circum- 
stances would permit it, to take him, with his 
Tutor, into my family ;—and in the absence of 
his father, to superintend his education and mor- 
als :—and this t am the more desirous of doing, 
as it is the impression under which he appears 
to have come to this country. 

What form, the sesoedinan on Mr Living- 
ston’s motion will take, is not for me to say ; but 
my ideas, and feelings on the subject, have led 
me to make these communications of my Senti- 
ments to you; who alone, of the house of Repre- 
sentatives, has ever heard me lisp a word on this 
Subject.—With sincere Esteem & regard— 

I am—Dear Sir— 
Your affect serv'. 
Go, WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Madison. 


VUI—BOOKS. 


1.—REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—Hamlet Travestie, with Burlesque Annotations. By 


| John Poole, Esq. New-York: Printed for Private Distribution 
| 1866. Royal Octavo, Liv.) xviii. 110, . 


This volume, recently re-printed in fac-simile 


| from the edition of 1811, at the Bradstreet Press, 


is one of the choicest specimens of the handiwork 
of that young establishment; and few of those 
which are older and more widely known can 


| produce its equal in beauty. 


Of the work itself, we need say little, as it is 
It is not by 
Shakespeare ; and the Annotations were not b 


| Pope, Johnson, Steevens, Warburton, Theobald, 


Collins, or Farmer, notwithstanding the style of 
each of them has been most ludicrously imitated, 
and their names are appended, in due form. 

This edition, a fac-simile, in old-style letter, and 
on tinted, laid paper, numbered one hundred co- 
pies, and was printed, for presents only, on the 
order of four well-known gentlemen of New 
York, who desire to remain unnamed, in this 
instance. 
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2. The Tri the Steamer Oceanus to Fort Sumter and 
Charleston, 8. C. Comprising the Incidents of the Excursion, 
the Appearance, at that time, of the City, and the entire Pro- 
—- of Exercises at the Re raising of the Flag over the 

uins of Fort Sumter, April 14, 1865. By a Committee ap- 

inted by the Passengers of the Oceanus. Brooklyn: 1865. 

vo, iv. 172, 2, 

The contents of this neatly-printed pamphlet 
may be generally understood from the words of 
the title-page, which we have quoted. 

It.is a record of the trip of a party from Brook- 
lyn, to witness the re-raising of the Flag over the 
ruins of Fort Sumter; and the narrative is told 
in # gossipy style, with commendable particu- 
larity, and quite complete in its reproduction of 
addresses, prayers, music, etc. 

It is illustrated with a series of so-so-ish wood- 
cuts; and were it not for some faulty proof-read- 
ing, and an occasional rhetorical extravagance in 
the narrative, it would be highly creditable to 
the book-makers in “the City of Churches.” 


3. The Elements of Heraldry: containing an explanation of 


the principles of the science and a Glossary of the technical 
terms employed. With an essay upon the use of Coat-armor 
in the United States. By William H. Whitmore. New York : 
W. J. Widdleton, 1866. Royal octavo, pp. [iv.] 106. 


This volume contains, First, The elements of 
Heraldry, illustrated with a great number of 
well-executed wood-cuts; Szconp, A Glossary 
of Heraldic terms, similarly illustrated ; Turrp, 
An Essay on the Blazon and Marshalling of 
Arms, also illustrated; and Fourrs, A similar 
Essay on Heraldry in America, with numerous 
illustrations. 

As Heraldry is exceedingly useful to the Ge- 
nealogist and Historian, this volume will be wel- 
comed by all who are thus employed ; besides, it 
will enable the new-comers among the American 
aristocracy—ariny -contractors, bounty - brokers, 
and members of the several “rings’”—to become 
learned concerning the ornaments to be painted 
on their carriage-doors or engraved on the thirty 
pieces of silver which many of them have ob- 
tained as the price of blood. It must, therefore, 
be successful, as it should be. 

It is from the press of John Wilson & Son of 
Boston ; and we need say no more. 


2.—Booxks in PREPARATION. 


New Hampsurre.—The General Court of this 
State, at its June Session, by Joint Resolution, 
ordered “that His Excellency, the Governor, be 
“ authorized and empowered, with the advice and 
“consent of the Council, to employ some suitable 
“ person, and fix his compensation, to be paid out 
“of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
“propriated, to collect, arrange, transcribe and 
“superintend the publication of such portions of 
“the early State and Provincial Records, and 
“other State Papers of New-Hampshire, as the 
“Governor may deem proper; and that eight 
“hundred copies of each volume of the same be 








“ printed by the State Printer, and distributed as 
“follows ; namely, one copy to each city and 
“town in this State; one copy to such of the 
“public libraries of the State as the Governor 
“may designate; two hundred copies to the 
“ New-Hampshire Historical Society, and the re- 
“mainder placed in the custody of the State Li- 
“brarian, who is hereby authorized to exchange 
“the same for similar publications issued by 
“ other States.” 

Mapame REIDESEL’s Lerrers.—We have 
seen some portions of a new translation of this 
interesting work, from the pen of our friend, Wil- 
liam L. Sinan Esq., which that gentleman is 
preparing for the Munsell Press; and we are 
prepared to say that those who have not read 
the German original will scarcely recognize the 
well-known work, in this greatly improved version. 

Indeed, so radical are some of the changes 
made by Mr. Stone, in order to express the fair 
Authoress’s meaning, or that of her correspond- 
ents,with greater correctness, that we are sur- 
prised that so faulty a translation as the last, has 
been so long tolerated ; and we congratulate stu- 
dents of Americ@n History, on the promise of 
what will doubtless be both a more correct as 
well as a more elegant version of one of the most 
interesting volumes of the Annals of the War 
of the Revolution. 

CuarLes Scrrpner & Co., 654 Broadway, 
New York, announce for immediate publication, 
a new volume of Lange’s Commentary—that on 
the Acts of the Apostles—Dr. P. Schaff’s History 
of the Christian Church, in two volumes ; Studies - 
in English, by Schele De Vere, LL.D., Professor 
in the University of Virginia; and the seventh 
and eighth volumes of Froude’s History of England. 


3.—AvucTIon SALEs. 


Messrs. Banes, Merwin & Co. will sell a col- 
lection of English and Foreign Books, including 
some rare works on Free Masonry, on Wednes- 
day, October 17th. On Thursday and Friday 
evenings, October 18 and 19, they will sell a very 
choice collection of Old and New Engravings, 
and other works of Art. On Tuesday evening, 
October 23, they will sell a choice private Li- 
brary of works on America and Ireland, includ- 
ing numerous locals, privately-printed books, and 
tracts relating to the recent War. Karly in No- 
vember, they will sell the very choice collection 
of rare works on America, belonging to T. H. 
Morrell, Esq. 

Messrs. LEavitt, StREBEIGH & Co. will sell, 
shortly, the fine collection of Mr. Corner, of 
Baltimore ; and, in January, the well-known col- 
lection of Autographs belonging to the late J. K. 
Tefft, of Savannah. We shall notice these sales 
more fully, hereafter. 





SUPPLEME 


I. TRIAL OF JOSHUA HETT SMITH, | 


FOR COMPLICITY IN THE CON- 
SPIRACY OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 
AND MAJOR ANDRE.—Conciupep. 


TentH Day, Oct. 13th, 1780. 

The Court met according to adjournment, and 
proceeded in Mr. Smith’s trial. 

Doctor BARTLETT, produced by Mr. Smith, was 
sworn. 

Q. py Mr. Smirn. Please to relate to the 
Court what you know of my political conduct. 

A. I was ordered to Stony Point about the 
middle of June last, at which time my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Smith began. 
his house, and he frequently at the Point. On 
the 23d of June, when the enemy were expected 


up the river, Mr. Smith sent a letter from Cap- | 


tain Lawrence, inclosed in one from himself,,to 
Captain Benson, who commanded at Stony Point, 
informing him that the enemy appeared in great 
force down below Dobb’s Ferry, and it was 
thought they would be up in the morning tide; 
likewise there were three vessels appeared as 
soon as light the next morning, which came up 
as far as Teller’s Point, and there laid at anchor 
till next morning. The next a they re- 
turned down the river. These letters M 
desired to be sent forward to General Howe, as 
soon as possible. 

Q. sy Mr. Smita. What did you conceive to 
be my political —— from what you ob- 
served of my conduct ? 


A. I conceived you to be a warm friend to the | 


country, and it was the general opinion of the 
officers at Stony Point. 


Q. sy Do. In consequence of the intelligence | 
in these letters I sent, was there any additional | 


works made at Stony Point ? 


A. The officers and men worked at night in | 


consequence of that intelligence. 

Q. sy Court. How great is the distance from 
Stony Point to Teller’s Point? 

A. I believe about five or six miles. 

Q. By Mr. Smrra. What was my general char- 
acter among the inhabitants of the country ? 

A. Among the inhabitants of Haverstraw, 
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I was frequently at | 


r. Smith | 


NT. No. V. 


where you lived, you sustained the character of 
a friend to your country. 

Q. By Do. Do you know the distance from the 
mouth of the creek to Hay’s Landing ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. By Mr. Smrra to Cou. Hay. What is the 
distance from Grassy Point to the mouth of the 
creek ? 

A. Three-quarters of a mile, as I judge. 

Q. By Do. To Do. What is the distance from the 
mouth of the creek to the point of Crum’s Island ? 

A. About a mile and a half, as the creek runs. 

Captain BANNISTER, produced by Mr. Smith, 
was sworn. 

Q. By Mr. Smrru. Please to relate to the Court 
such circumstances as you know of my political 
conduct whilst you were in command at Ver- 
planck’s Point, the last summer. 

A. I took command at Verplanck’s Point, last 
February. Soon after I came there, I found that 
Mr. Smith and Gerferal-Howe had conference to- 
gether, by letters. Mr. Smith used to send letters 
to me, covering letters to General Howe, and 
General Howe send letters to Mr. Smith,covered in 
letters tome. General Howe in these letters to me, 
used to urge me to alertness, from which I sup- 
posed Mr. Smith’s letters contained intelligence 
to him from the enemy. Very early in the spring, 
General Howe was down at the Fort with Mr. 
Smith, and introduced him to me, and told me he 
had a great deal of intelligence of the movements 
of the enemy through Mr. Smith, and desired me 
always to forward Mr. Smith’s letters to him and 
his to Mr. Smith, as soon as possible. After this 
Mr. Smith, in a general way, used to give me the 
intelligence he received from Captain Lawrence, 
in the letters that covered those he sent to Gen- 
eral Howe, and particularly the intelligence Doct. 
Bartlett mentioned. Mr. Smith was often at the 
| Ferry, and I often in company with him there. 
I never saw anything in his conversation or con- 
| duct but what was friendly both to the officers 

there and to the country. i consequence of the 
| intelligence last mentioned, I sent a patrol down 
the east side of the river. 
| Q. By Mr. Smrrx. Do you recollect, at a time 
| when it was reported the enemy were coming up 
| the east side of the river, by the new bridge, in 
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force, that I was with General Howe, with a 
oe of going down with him as one of his fam- 
y? 

A. I do recollect it. 

Q. By Do. What was my general character ? 

A. My acquaintance, both on the east and 
west side of the river, was small, I therefore 
know little of your general character; but, for 
myself, I always narrowly watched your conduct, 
on account of some little suspicions, from a know- 
ledge of your friends and connections being in 
New York; but I never could discover anything 
in your conduct but what was friendly to the 
country. 

Major General Hows, produced by Mr. Smith, 
was sworn: 

Q. Please to relate to the Court what you know 
of my political conduct, as far as it came to your 
knowledge ? 

A. My acquaintance with Mr. Smith began in 
South Carolina, in the year 1778: from that time 
to the time this connection with General Arnold 
occurred, I had no reason, from what I saw or 
knew of Mr. Smith’s conduct, to imagine that 
either that or his principles were inimical to 
America ; I had heard that the family, in general, 
were not supposed to be very warm advocates 
for the American cause; and I had heard vari- 
ous Opinions given of Mr. Smith himself; but I 
heard as many, and I think more, of those I con- 
versed with, suppose he was a friend to his coun- 


wy and all that I saw tr knew of him, 

after, tended to confirm me in that opinion. Dur- 

ing my stay in command at West Point, without 
1 


my soliciting the assistance of Mr. Smith at all, 
he seemed particularly attentive in conveying to 
me any intelligence he received of the enemy’s 
motions, and introduced to me, and recommended 
strongly to me, Captain Lawrence, of the State of 
New York, as a spirited and good officer, warmly 
attached to the cause in which I was engaged, in 


the service of America, which character I found | 


Captain Lawrence answered fully. 
. BY Court. In what situation was Captain 
Lawrence at that time ? 

A. Captain Lawrence commanded a compan 
of Militia, detached from Colonel Hays’s regi- 
ment; he was put under my command by the 
Governor of the State; he was posted as a Corps 
of Observation, down the river, on the west side, 
and was directed not to be stationary long at 


any particular spot, lest he should be surprised | 


- parties of the enemy ; but to operate in such 
places as to keep himself secure, cover the coun- 


try from the ravages of small marauding parties, | 


and for the purpose of conveying intelligence, 
which he did several times; and more than once 
that intelligence was conveyed to me by Mr. 
Smith. 

Q. sy Mr. Smrru. Don’t you recollect when 


| the east side of the river, that 





there was a report of the enemy’s being out, on 
I cheerfully and 

voluntarily offered myself to join your family in 
case they approached, or it was necessary to op- 
pose them, if they came farther into the country ? 
A. I had received intelligence that the enemy 
were out in force, on which I moved a consider- 
able body of men towards the lines; and if [ 
mistake not, reinforced Colonel Putnam in con- 
sequence of it. In order to be nearer the New 
Bridge, where I supposed the enemy would be- 
gin to operate, I went down to Verplanck’s Point, 
and I believe sent for Colonel Putnam to meet 
me there; I went over to Stony Point, and after 
giving the officer at that post, orders, I rode to 
Mr. Smith’s, directing, if expresses should arrive 
before I returned to Verplanck’s again, that they 
should be immediately sent to me ; I had scarcely 
alighted at Mr. Smith’s, when an express arrived 
and informed me that the enemy were within a 
mile of Colonel Putnam’s advanced post, upon 
which I immediately set out to repair there. 
Mr. Smith, without my requesting it, offered to 
attend me to the field; and upon my rather de- 
clining it, as his family seemed alarmed, he 
pressed it upon me so strongly that I consented 
to it, and we set out accordingly, and when we 
got to Verplanck’s Point, intelligence came that 


| the enemy were retiring, supposed to be in con- 


sequence of the troops moving downwards. 

Q. By Do. Don’t you recollect my offering to 
join your family, in case the operations of the 
campaign were against New York ? 

A. I do recollect you did. 

Major Bowers, produced by Mr. Smith, was 
sworn. 

Q. Please to relate to the Court what you 
know of my political conduct. 

A. The first of my knowledge of Mr. Smith was 
from my being in General Howe's family. The 
General received several letters from Mr. Smith, 
giving him intelligence of the movements of the 
enemy ; from these letters, I supposed Mr. Smith 
a wohwtiber to the cause, as these letters con- 
tained expressions of much anxiety for the safety 
of the post at West Point; before I had an 
opportunity of being personally acquainted with 
Mr. Smith, I had been at Fishkill and heard 
some people intimate that Mr. Smith was not 
supposed to be very friendly to our cause ; but | 
could not learn they had any other reason for it, 
than that his brother had gone over to the enemy, 


| therefore a popular prejudice had gone forth 


against him; I afterwards, in the beginning of 
May, I think, was introduced to Mr. Smith, and 
became acquainted with him; and from what 
had been hove out against him at Fishkill, it 
made some impression upon my mind, by which 
I was induced more particularly to observe his 
conversation and conduct ; I never could discover 
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anything but what appeared that he was friendly 
disposed to the cause of America, and even ex- 
pressed as much anxiety for the safety and wel- 
fare of the country as any other person 1 met with ; 
Mr. Smith continued to hold a correspondence 
with the General; I did not see all the letters, 
but those I did see, appeared to give all the in- 
telligence that came to his knowledge; he re- 
uested very earnestly of the General, that in case 
the operations of the campaign were against New 
York, he might come into his family and act as 
a volunteer Aid, which I think the General con- 
sented to. 
Q. BY THE CourT To GENERAL Howe. Did you 


ever receive any intelligence from Mr. Smith, of | 
the movements of the enemy, other than he re- | 


ceived from Captain Lawrence ? 


A. I have received intelligence from Mr. | 


Smith that I believe did not come from Captain 
Lawrence. 


Q. sy Mr. Surrn Tro Generat Howe. Don’t | 


you recollect that I told you, that if I received 
any intimations from women who were constantly 
passing and repassing to New York, from my 
friends there, of any movement against West 
Point, I should take the earliest opportunity to 
advertise you of it ? 

A. I recollect that you did. 


The Court then adjourned till to-morrow morn- | 


ing, ten o’clock. 


ELEventH Day, Oct. 14, 1780. 


The Court met according to adjournment. 

Mr. Smith being indisposed and unable to at- 
tend, and his evidence not being ready, the 
Court adjourned until Monday morning, at ten 
o’clock. 


The Court met according to adjournment. | 


Mr. Lawrence, Judge-Advocate-General, attended 
in the room of Mr. Edwards, Deputy-J udge-Ad- 
vocate. The Court resumed the trial of Mr. 
Smith; and Captain Hosxrns, produced by him, 
was sworn. 

Q. py Mr. Surra. How long have you known 
me? 

A. I have known you near twenty years. 


Q. sy Do. Have you known me since the war? | 


A. Yes. 

Q. By Do. Be pleased to relate to the Court, 
my political character, such as it has come to 
your knowledge. 

A. I was intimately acquainted with you the 
beginning of this war, and I thought you to be a 
great friend to the country; I have had an op- 
portunity of speaking to you, time after time, 
and I thought you to be a friend to the country ; 
my reason was, because I thought you to be a 
fighting man,as you prescribed many rules to 
trepan the British, by going on the line, and 


| begged me to go on with you, and take part with 
| you; you also told me that General Howe 
| commanded in the State of New York, and you 
| begged me to assist you in getting intelligence, 
and in every thing that lay in my power for the 
| good of the cause; also told me, this summer, 
| that we expected to be in New York, and if we 
| went down, begged me to assist you in every 
| thing in my power. 
| Q. By Do. Was I viewed by the inhabitants, in 
| general, as a warm friend to the country, down 
to the time I was taken up ? 
| A. I viewed you so, and believe my neighbors 
did; some said you were rather too warm, but I 
thought you were not. 

Captain Jonn GARDNER was next produced 

| by Mr. Smith, and sworn. 
Q. py Mr. Smrrn. Please to relate to the 
| Court what you know of my political character. 
| A. In the year, One thousand, seven hundred, 
and seventy-six, I was acquainted with you; 
there were every few days, we had alarms at 
Haverstraw, and you turned out with your gun 
to —_— the enemy continually; and in the 
year One thousand, seven hundred and seventy- 
seven, we were alarmed every few days, and you 
always turned out to oppose them with your arms, 
till after harvest, when I was called off, and went 
into five months’ service; after this you moved 
| from Haverstraw to the Clove; this last summer 
| you have been with us again, at Haverstraw; 
your character since you have returned to Haver- 
straw, has been very warm-in the cause of the 
country ; I have had an opportunity of talking 
with you, and in raising men, and in every thing 
that was to do for the country, in my company, 
you have been always very forward; you lived 
| within the beat of my company. 

Q. sy Do. Was I esteemed by the inhabitants, 
in general, as a warm friend to the country ? 

E You were, and I esteemed you so, very 
much. 

Q. sy Do. Don’t you think I could have raised, 
this last summer, in the neighborhood, a Com- 
| pany sooner than any man, from the regard the 
| inhabitants had for my attachment to the country ? 
| A. There was some talk about your raising a 
Company ; and there were none who were for 
the American cause, but seemed willing to go 
under you at the time. 

Q. sy Court. What was the reason Mr. Smith 
had not a Company at the time? 

A. Mr. Smith gave as a reason for not having 
one, that he would not, unless he could have a 
field-piece with the Company; as the enemy 
came up often, and laid in the middle of the 
river, and small arms signified nothing to drive 
them off, when the Company was posted along 
the shore. 

The Court, for want of evidence, postponed 
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further proceedings on Mr. Smith’s trial, until 
Thursday next; and adjourned until that day, at 
ten o’clock in the morning. 


TwELFTH Day, Oct. 19, 1780. 
The Court met according to adjournment, and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. 
Colonel Lirvineston, who was produced on the 


ont of the Prosecution, was produced by Mr. 
mith. 


Q. To um By Mr. Smite. Do you know | 


whether any, and how many, flags passed be- 


tween General Arnold and the ship Vulture, | 


previous to the night I went on board ? 


A. I know of two of them I brought to at Ver- | 


planck’s Point; I don’t recollect any more; 
Major Franks, one of General Arnold’s Aids, 


came to me and desired I would let a flag | 
pass down to the Vulture, and not detain it 


at Verplanck’s Point; this was at the desire, he 


be there to-morrow; the day he came, I do not 
recollect; I commanded at Verplanck’s and 
Stony Points. 

Q. By Do. Who conducted the flags, and to 
whom, and from whom, were they sent ? 

A. The first was conducted by Lieutenant Bar- 
ber, of the Artillery; the other gentleman’s 
name I do not recollect, but he was a Captain of 
the Artillery; their Orders, which I insisted on 
seeing, were from General Arnold, to go on 
board the Vulture, sloop of war, to deliver let- 
ters; and if there was no answer, to return im- 
mediately ; I saw no letters. 

Q. By Do. Did you understand that Colonel 
Beverly Robinson was on board the Vulture ? 

A. I did; Lieutenant Barber informed me he 
was on board, and he informed me he brought 
an answer from him, by the first flag. 

Q. sy Do. Did you lear or understand what 
Colonel Robinson’s business was, in coming up ? 

A. Idid not know any thing about his busi- 
ness. 

Q. By Do. Did not General Arnold inform you 
that Robinson was on board; and that he wanted 
to come on shore, on public business ? 

A. He did not; he was but once at my Quar- 
ters; and then I thought he was a good deal 
reserved. 

Q. By Do. Did you ever receive any letters 
from a flag from the Vultwre, for General 
Arnold ? 

A. Their barge came up once or twice ; and I 
sent out my whale-boat to stop them, and I or- 
dered my Lieutenant of the whale-boat, to take 
their despatches, which were directed to General 
Arnold, and I sent them to him at Robinson's 
House, and ordered: their barges immediately 
back, as the distance between Robinson’s House 
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and Verplanck’s Point was too great to wait for 
an answer. 

Q. sy Do. Were these letters sealed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By Do. Did you see any of these letters, in 
the hands of General Arnold ? 

A. I saw one in his hand, the day he was at 
my Quarters, but the contents I did not see; the 
day I do not recollect. 

Q. By Do. Do you know from whom these let- 
ters came? 

A. Ido not; but I believe the one I saw in 
General Arnold’s hand, came from the Captain 
of the Vulture, as the General signified to me it 
was in consequence of our people firing upon a 
party of theirs. 

Q. sy Do. Was General Arnold at, Verplanck’s 
Point, the twenty-second of September last ? 

A. I do not recollect the day he was there; 
but the last time he was there, at my Quarters, 


| which was the day I saw him with the letter, 
said, of General Arnold; he said the flag was to | 


he staid about a half an hour, and afterwards 
crossed the Ferry. 
Q. By Do. Do you recollect General Arnold’s 


| desiring you to furnish me with a light boat, if 
| you met with one ? 


A. I recollect General Arnold’s desiring me, 
that you might be furnished with a light boat, if 
there was one at the post; but I do not recollect 
the day he did it. 

Q. By Do. In the conversation I had with you, 
as mentioned in your former evidence, do you 
not remember of your mentioning that you were 
preparing to fire on the Vulture, the next morn- 
ing, a8 she lay within point blank shot, at Tel- 
ler’s Point ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By Do. Was the Vulture obliged to shift 


' her station when fired on by you, and set on fire ? 


A. She was obliged to shift her station, but 
Ido not know whether she was set on fire or 
not; she shifted her station for a while, and 
afterwards came up close to Teller’s Point ; some 
shells, the Lieutenant of her informed me, fell 
on her deck. 

Q. sy Do. Did not General Arnold desire you 
to furnish me with a boat for the purpose of pro- 
curing intelligence ? 

A. He desired that you might be furnished 
with a boat, but did not mention for what 
purpose; I had no conversation with him on the 
subject. 

Q. py Do. Were the guard-boats out, the night 
I went on board the Vulture, and the preceding 
night ? 

A. They were not at the Point; and there 
were orders for one of them to be constantly on 
the water, and the other nearly opposite to the 
ship, near the shore; and J had no reason to sup- 
pose the orders were not complied with. 
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Q. sy Do. Had I been met by them, don’t you 
think I should have been permitted to pass them, 
from the authority I had? 

A. Yes; as the Orders were from General Ar- 
nold that you should pass the guard boats at an 
time, day or night, as you were going for intelli- 
gence of importance. 

Q. By Court. Were these Orders previous to 
the Vulture making her appearance in the river, 
or after ? 

A. They were after the Vulture had come up 
the river. 

Q. Who were these Orders given to ? 

A. They were verbal Orders to me, from Gen- 
eral Arnold; and I was ordered to give them to 
the Lieutenant of the guard-boat; they were 
given to me by General Arnold, the last time he 
was at my Quarters, 

Q. How long was it you had received these 
Orders from Arnold, before he went off to the 
enemy ? 

A. It might be four days ; I think it was about 
three or four days. 

Q. Was any person present when he gave you 
these Orders ? 

A. Not that I recollect; but Mr. Smith was 
by, when I mentioned to the Lieutenant of the 
guard-boat to let him pass, in consequence of 
these orders; the day I mentioned it to the 
Lieutenant, I am not certain of. 

Q. By Court. Do you know of Arnold’s send- 


ing my flag on board the Vulture, in the night ? | 
A. No. 


Q. By Court. Did Mr. Smith inform you of 
his having gained any important intelligence, at 
any time, while the Vulture lay in the river. 

. He did not? 

Q. When did the Vulture make her first appear- 
ance in the river, so as to be seen from ol 
plank’s Point ? 

A. Ido not recollect the day she came up to 
Teller’s Point; but she had been there a fortnight, 
if not more, before Arnold went off to the 
enemy. 

Q. sy Court. Do you know of Mr. Smith’s 
being employed by Arnold, to obtain intelligence 
before the Vulture came up the river ? 

A. Mr. Smith informed me he was; and I 
think he informed me of it before the Vulture 
came up the river ? 

Q. By Court. While the Vulture lay in the 
river, did Mr. Smith inform you that he expected 
to - intelligence from on board that vessel ? 

. No; he never mentioned the name of the 
Vulture to me. 
The Court postponed further proceedings on 
7 ss 
Mr. Smith’s trial, until to-morrow; and adjourn- 
ed until to-morrow, ten o’clock. 
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TarrTEENTH Day, Oct. 20. 

The Court met according to adjournment, and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. 

Major Krerce was produced by Mr. Smith, 
and sworn. 

QuEsTION To Him BY Mr. SmitH. Did you 
receive a note from General Arnold, the oe 
of the twenty-first of September last? If you di 
what was the purport of it? 

A. I did not receive the note, but General Ar- 
nold, that day, told me that when his barge 
returned from the Continental Village, with a 
barge that he sent for, to send into Haverstraw 


| creek ; and to let him or Mr. Smith know, by 


express, by land, that the barge was sent into 
Haverstraw creek; I wrote a line to General 
Arnold, informing General Arnold that the barge 
was sent intv the creek ; and my express met the 
boy from General Arnold to me; and gave him 
my note, which was the reason I did not receive 
General Arnold’s note to me. 

Q. By Court. Was you informed, for what 
purpose the barge was sent into the creek ? 

A. General Arnold informed me, it wasfor Mr. 
Smith, to go down the river, to get some intelli- 
gence in favor of America. 

Q. By Mr. Smrrx. Did you ever apply to me 
for money for the public use; and what station 
did you act in, at the time ? 

A. I applied to you, last summer, for money, 
being in great want of it to forward public dis- 
patches to and from the Eastward; and you let 
me have one thousand dollars, and told me you 
could not let me have any more that time, and 
you should not want it before the Fall, when you 
should want it to purchase some salt; I acted as 
Quarter-master at King’s Ferry, at the time; Mr. 
Henry, who had acted as Quarter-master at that 
place, also informed me you had let him have 
money for the public use. 

Q. By Do. Did I not always discover to you 
a desire to advance the interest of the country, 
and promote the general cause of America? 

A. You did, and bore with us the character of 
a warm friend to America. 

Q. sy Court. Did Mr. Smith inform you that 
he had used the boat? 

A. No. I did not see Mr. Smith afterwards, 
until he was coming from Fishkill, after he was 
taken up. 

Q. py Mr. Smirx. Did you hear Colonel Rob- 
inson was on board the Vulture ? 

A. It was a common report at King’s Ferry, 
that he was on board. 

Q. sy Court. Do you know whether Mr. 
Smith was employed oy General Howe and Gen- 
eral Arnold to get intelligence ? 

A. General Arnold informed me, the afternoon 
of the night the boat was sent into the creek, 
that Mr. Smith had furnished General Howe with 
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very good intelligence; and that he, Mr. Smith, 
was going down the river to procure intelligence 
for him, and desired me not to delay the boat a 
minute, but as soon as it arrived to send it into 
the creek. 

Colonel Jonn Lams was next produced by Mr. 
Smith, and sworn. 

Q. By Mr. Smrru. Do you know whether Gen- 
eral Arnold received any letters from Colonel 
Beverly Robinson, by a flag, from on board the 
Vulture ; and who informed you of it? 

A. I was at the table, at dinner, (there was a 
number of other gentlemen present) with him at 
the time the letters were brought in; and he said 
they came by a flag from Colonel Beverly Robin- 
son; there was one he said for him, and another 
for General Putnam ; he opened the one he said was 
for him, just looked at it, and put it up in his pocket. | 

Q. By Do. Do you know of his, General 
Arnold’s, receiving any more letters from Colonel 
Robinson ? 

A. I never heard of his receiving any more. 

Q. ny Do. Did he ever tell you, or read to you, 
the contents of that letter ? 

A. He did not read the letter to me; he told 
me that Beverly Robinson had proposed an inter- | 
view with him, and asked my advice on the sub- 
ject ; I advised him, as he was then going down, 
being to go down that day, or the next, to meet 
His Excellency, to show the letters from Beverly 
Robinson to him; and told him, as the proposal 
was of a very extraordinary nature, I could not 
conceive what views Beverly Robinson could 
have, in proposing such an interview; if any 
thing he had to communicate was of importance 
to this country, he might do it by letter, but 
that if it was a matter that respected his own 

rivate concerns, his business would be with the 
oaiean of the State, not with the General com- 
manding in the Department, but that I supposed | 
the latter was the case—that it was a matter 
of private concern respecting his estate; but I 
could not suppose what could be the motive ; and 
told him the proposal was of such a nature, that 
it would induce suspicion of an improper corre- 
spondence between him and Beverly Robinson, if 
there was an interview between them ; and I told 
him, that as he was going down to meet his | 
Excellency, at King’s Ferry, I would advise him 
to show the letters to his Excellency, and take 
his advice how he should act. After he had an 
interview with his Excellency, I put the question 
to him to know if he had shown these letters to | 
the General. He told me that he had; and that 
his Excellency’s opinion respecting the matter, 
exactly coincided with my own. I afterwards 
asked his Excellency if he had shewn him these | 
letters; and he said that he had. 

Q. sy Court. Did General Arnold mention to 
you the purpose of the interview ? 

A. He did not. 





| that you have mentioned, that 


Q. sy Mr. Smrra. Did he not afterwards show 
you another letter from Robinson, in which Rob- 
inson promised to communicate to him intelli- 
gence of the utmost importance to America, if he 
might be restored to the re-possession of his estate. 

. He did not, nor never mentioned any such 
circumstance of such a proposal to me. 

Q. By Do. Was that all the conversation, 
passed between 
you, respecting the letters Arnold had received? 

A. It was. 

Q. By Do. Did you know whether flags fre. 
quently passed between Arnold and the ship 
Vulture ? 

A. I never heard of a flag passing between 
him and the ship Vulture, until Arnold was gone 
off to the enemy. 

Q. Were you stationed at the garrison at West 
Point, at the time Arnold told you of the interview 


| proposed by Robinson ? 


I was. 
The evidence having been all produced, the 
Court took into consideration Mr. Smith’s request 
for time to make his defence; and agreed to give 


| him until Thursday, at eleven o’clock A.M.; and 


the Court adjourned until that day, until eleven 


| o'clock A.M. 


FourTEENTH Day, Oct. 24. 


The Court met according to adjournment, and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. He addressed 


| the Court in his defence. 


The Court postponed further proceeding on 
Mr. Smith’s trial, until to-morrow; and ad- 
journed until to-morrow, ten o’clock, A.M. 


FirTEENTH Day, Oct. 25. 
The Court met according to adjournment, and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith, and proceeded in 
the examination of the evidence given on the 


| trial; after which they postponed further pro- 


ceedings until to-morrow; and adjourned until 
to-morrow, ten o’clock A.M. 


SrxteentaH Day, Oct. 26. 


The Court met according to adjournment, and 
resumed the trial of Mr. Smith. 

The Charge against Joshua H. Smith, Esq., 
the evidence produced on the trial, and his De- 
fence being fully and maturely considered by 
the Court, they are of opinion that notwithstand- 
ing it appears to them, that the said Joshua H. 
Smith did aid and assist Benedict Arnold, late 
Major-General in our service, who had entered 
into a coinbination with the enemy for the pur- 
poses which the Charge mentions, yet they are 
of opinion, that the evidence is not sufficient to 
convict the said Joshua H. Smith, of his being 
privy to, or having knowledge of, the said Bene- 
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dict Arnold’s criminal, traitorous, and base de- 
signs. They are, therefore, of opinion, that the 


said Joshua H. Smith is Not Guilty of the Charge 
exhibited against him, and do acquit him of it. 
The Court adjourned without day. 
HENRY JACKSON, Col. and President. 
Joun LawRENcz, Judge-Advocate. 


[EXHIBITS REFERRED TO IN THE PRECEDING 
Recorp.] 


i. 


(Pass To Joshua Hert Smirs.] 


Head Quarters, Robinsons 
House Septr 224 1780 } 
Joshua Smith, Esqr has permission to pass the 
Guards to the White Plains, & to return, being on 
public business by my direction 
B Arnotp M. Genl. 


II. 
[PASS FOR THE USE OF ANDRE.] 


Head Quarters Robinsons , 
House, Septr. 224, 1780 


Permit Mr John Anderson to pass the Guards to 
the White Plains, or below, if He Chuses, He being 
on Public Business by my Direction. 

B ARNOLD M. Genl. 


III. 
[ARTILLERY ORDERS. 


DISPOSITION OF THE GARRISON, AT WEST POINT, IN 
‘ CASE OF AN ALARM. ] 
Wt. Point Sept 5th, 1780 
Artillery Orders 

The following Disposition of the corps is to take 
place in Case of an alarm 

Capt. Dannills with his Comp:y at Fort Putnam, 
and to Detach an Officer with 12 men to Wyllys’s Re- 
doubt, a non Commissioned Officer, with 3 men to 

— Redoubt, and the like number to Redoubt 

o, . 

Captain Thomas Company to repair to Fort Arnold. 

Captain Simmons and Company to remain at the 
North and South Redoubts, at the East side of the 
River, untill further Orders. 

Lieut. Barber, with 20 men of Capt. Jacksons 
Company will repair to Constitution Island ; the re- 
mainder of the Company with Lieut. Masons will re- 
pair to Arnold. 

Capt. Lieut. George & Lieut. Blake with 20 men of 
Capt. Treadwills Company, will Repair to Redoubt 
No, 1 & 2, the remainder of the Company will be 
sent to Fort Arnold. 

Late Jones’s Compy with Lieut. Fisk to repair to 
the South Battery. 

The Chain Battery 'Sherburn’s Redoubt, and the 
Brass Field pieces will be manned from Fort Arnold 
as Occasion may require. 
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The Commissary and Conductor of Loma = | stores 
will in turn wait upon the Commanding Officer of 
Artillery for Orders 

The Artificers in the Garrison (agreeable to former 
Orders will) will repair to Fort Arnold, and there re- 
ceive further Orders from the Command’g Officer of 
Artillery, J. BAUMAN Major Comm’t Artillery. 


EY. 


[ESTIMATE OF THE STRENGTH OF THE GARRISON, SEPT. 
780.] 


Estimate of the Forces at Wt Point and its depend- 
encies, Sept 13th 1780 

A Brigade of Massachusetts Militia & two 
Regiments of Rank & file New Hampshire In- 99 
clusive of 166 Batteaux Men at Verplanks and 
Stoney Points, 

On command & Extra Service at Fish Kills 
New Windsor, &¢ &c who may be called in oc- 
cationally 
3 Regiments of Connecticut Militia "near 


2 


852 


the Com4 of Colonel Wells on the lines near} 488 
No Castle 

A Detachment of Nw York Levies on the 115 
lines 


2447 
167 


Militia 
Colonel Lambs Regiment 
Colonel Livingston at Verplank & Sto- 
ney Pts, 


Continent: 247 

Colonel Sheldons Dragoons on the lines, about 
one half Mounted, 142 
Batteaux Men and Artificers 250 


Total, 8086 


V. 


[ESTIMATE OF THE FORCE NECESSARY TO COMPLETELY 
MAN THE WORKS. ] 


Estimate of the Number of Men necessary to Man 
the Works at Wst Point & in the Vicinity 
Fort Arnold 620 
— Putnam 450 
— Wyllys 140 
Webb 140 
Redoubt No 150 
ditto 150 
ditto 120 
ditto 100 
ditto 180 
ditto 110 
ditto 78 
North Redoubt 120 
130 
Total 


South Redoubt 
2438 
Villefranche, Engineer. 
N. B. The Artillery Men are not Included in the 
above Estimate. 
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VI. 


RETURN OF ORDNANCE IN THE DIFFERENT FORTS BATTERIES &C AT WEST POINT AND ITS DEPENDENCIES SEPT 51H 1780, 


] } 
Mortars. |Howitz.) Total 
| 


N.B. The following 
Ordinance not distributed 
No. 6 Iron 12 Pound" 


| Garrison Carriages. 

| Traveling Carriages. 
| Garrison Carriages 

« | Garrison Carriages. 


Stocked Carriages. 
Garrison Carriages. 


Stocked Carriages. 
| Travelling Carriages. 


| Garrison Carriages. 
a 
~| 


| Traveling Carriages. 
eo | Traveling Carriages. 


& | Garrison Carriages. 


~ 
@ 
~ 
ne 


Calibres 


Fort Arnold , a 


Fort Putnam , am 
ron 
Constitution Island Iron 
South Battery (Iron 
Chain Battery, Iron 
Lanthorn Battery Iron 
Webb’s Redoubt Iron 
Sherman’s Redoubt Iron 
Mege's Redoubt Iron 
South Redoubt Iron 
North Redoubt (Iron 
Wyllys’s Redoubt Iron 
Rocky Hill, No. 4 \Iron 
No. 1 \ron 
2 Iron 


No. 
Verplank’s and Stony , Brass 


Points Iron 


Total | 1118 314! 5! 914 5| 2:1 316 





4 ditto 9 ditto 
lditto 6 do. 
lditto 4 do, 
2 ditto 3 do, 


14 


Carriages. 
Stock’d 


7 ditto 12 ditto 


ll 

















| | 100) 
8. BAUMAN, Major Comdt 


of Artilery. 





VIl. 
[REMARKS ON WORKS AT WEST POINT, SEPT. 1780.] 


: Sept 1780 

Fort Arnold is built.of Dry Fascines and Wood is 
in a ruinous condition, incompleat, and subject to 
take Fire from Shells or Carcasses. 

Fort Putnam stone wanting great repairs, the wall 
on the East side broke down, and rebuilding From 
the Foundation at the west and South side have been 
a Chevaux de Frise on the West side broke in many 
— The East side open, two Bomb Proofs and 

Tovision Magazine in the Fort, and slight Wooden 
Barrack.—A commanding piece of ground 500 yards 
West between the Fort and No. 4—or Rocky Hill.— 

Fort Webb Built of Fascines and Wood, a slight 
Work very dry and liable to be set on fire as the ap- 
proaches are very easy, without defences save a slight 
abattis. 

Fort Wyllys built of stone 5 feet high the Work 
above plank filled with Earth the stone work 15 feet 
the Earth 9 feet thick—No Bomb Proofs, the Bat- 
teries without the Fort 


Redoubt No 1. On the south side wood 9 feet 
| thick the Wt. North and East sides 4 feet thick, no 
| cannon in the works, a slight and single Abattis, on 
ditch or Picket. Cannon on two Batteries. No 
Bomb Proofs 

Redoubt No. 2. The same as No1 No Bomb 
Proofs 

Redoubt No, 3, a slight Wood Work 3 Feet thick 
very Dry no Bomb Proofs, a single Abattis, the work 
easily set on fire—no Cannon 

Redoubt No. 4, a Wooden work about 10 feet high 
and fore or five feet thick, the West side faced with a 
stone wall 8 feet high and four thick. No Bomb 
Proof, two six pounders, a slight Abattis, a Com- 
manding piece of ground 500 yards Wt. 

The North Redoubt on the East side built of stone 
4 feet high, above the stone wood filled in with Earth, 
very dry, no ditch, a Bomb Proof, three Batteries 
without the Fort, a poor Abattis,a Rising piece of 
ground 500 yards So. the approaches Under Cover to 
within 20 yards.—The Work easily fired with Faggots 
diptd in Pitch d&e 

South Redoubt much the same as the North a Com- 
manding piece of oa 500 yards due Kast—8 Bat- 
teries without the Fort. 








3 Brass 24 Pounders. 
I ditto 8 inch howitz, 
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VI. 


[Copy OF A STATE OF MATTERS LAID BEFORE A 
Councit or Wark, sy Gen’L. WasHineron. 
Serr. 6, 1780.] 


At a Council of War, heldin Camp Bergen County, 

Sept. 6th 1840. 
resent—the Commander-in-chief. 

. The Commander-in-Chief states to the Council, that 

since he had the honor of laying before the General 
Officers, at Morristown, the 6th of June last, a general 
view of our circumstances, several important events 
have occurred, which have materially changed the 
prospects of the Campaign. 


That the succors expected from France, instead of | 


coming out in one body, and producing a Naval 
Superiority in these Seas, has been divided into two 
Divisions, the first of which only consisting of seven 
ships of the line, one forty-four and three smaller Fri- 
gates, with five thousand land Forces, had arrived at 
Ithode Island. 

That a Reinforcement of six ships of the line from 
England having reinforced the Enemy, had made 
their Naval Force in these seas amount to Nine Sail of 
the Line, Two Fifties two forty fours, and a number 
of smaller Frigates, a Force completely superior to 
that of our Allies, and which has in consequence held 
them Blocked up in the harbor of Rhode Island till 
the 29th ult., at which Period the British Fleet disap- 
peared, and no advice of them has since been received. 

That Accounts received by the Alliance Frigate, 
which left France in July, announces the Second 
Division to be Confined in Brest with several other 
Ships Wy a British Fleet of thirty two Sail of the line, 
and a Fleet of the Allies of Thirty six, or thirty eight 
Ships of the line ready to put to sea from Cadiz to 
relieve the Port of Brest. 

The most of the States in their answers to the re- 
quisitions made of thm, give the strongest assurances 
of doing every thing in their power to furnish the men 
and a required for the expected Co-operation. 
The effect of which, however, has been far short of our 
expectations, for not much above one third of the Le- 
vies demanded for the Continental Battalions, nor 
above the Same proportion of Militia have been assem- 
bled, and the Supplies have been so inadequate that 
there was a necessity for dismissing all the Militia, 
whose immediate services could be dispensed with to 
lessen our Consumption, satulthetending which the 
Troops now in the Field are severely suffering for 
want of Provision. 

That the army at this Post and in the vicinity in 
opperating Force consists of 10,400 Continental 

roops and about 400 Militia, besides which is a Reg- 
iment of Continental Troops of about 500 at Rhode 
Island left there for the assistance of our Allies, 
against any attempt of the Enemy that way, and two 
Connecticut State Regiments amounting to 800 at 
North Castle. 

That the Times of Service for which the Levies are 
Engaged will expire the first of January which, if 
not replaced, allowing for the usual Casualties, will 
reduce the Continental Army to less than 6000 men. 
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That since the state to the Council above Referred 
to, the Enemy have brought a detachment of about 
3000 men from Charles Town to New York, which 
makes the present opperating Force in this Quarter be- 
tween Ten and Eleven Thousand men. 

That the Enemies Force now in the Southern States 
has not been lately ascertained by any distinct ac- 

counts, but the general supposes it cannot be less than 
| 7,000 (of which about 2,000 are at Savannah) in this 
| estimate the Diminution by the Casualties of the Cli- 
| mate, is supposed to be equal to the increase of Force 
| derived from the Disaffected. 

| That added to the loss of Charles Town and its Gar- 
| rison accounts of a recent misfortune are just arrived 
from Major General Gates, giving advice of a general 
action which res ow on the 16th of August near 
Campden, in which the army under his Command met 
with a total defeat, and in all probability the whole of 
the Continental Troops, and a Considerable part of the 
Militia would be cut off. 

That the State of Virginia has been sometime exert- 
| ing itself to raise a Body of 3000 Troops to serve till 
the end of December 1781, but how far it has sueceed- 
ed is not known. 

That Maryland had resolved to raise 2,000 Men of 
which a sufficient number to compose one Battalion 
was to have come to this army. The remainder to 
recruit the Maryland line—but in consequence of the 
late advices, an order has been sent to march the whole 
Southward. 

That the Enemies Force in Canada, Halifax, St. Au- 
gustine, and at Penobscot, remains much the same as 
stated in the preceding Council. 

That there is still reason to believe the Court of 
France will prosecute its Original Intention of giving 
effectual succor to this Country, as soon as Circum- 
stances will permit ; and it is hoped the second Divi- 
sion will certainly arrive in the course of the fall. 

That a Fleet greatly superior to that of the Enemy 
in the West Indies, and a formidable land Force had 
sailed sometime since from Martinique to make a Com- 
bined attack upon the Island of Jamaica, that there is 
a possibility of a reinforcement from this quarter also, 
to the Fleet of our Ally at Rhode Island. 

The Commander in Chief having thus given the 
Council a full view of our present Situation and future 
prospects, requests the Opinion of each Member in 
writing, what plan it will advisable to pursue, to 
what objects Our Attention ought to be directed in the 
course of this fall and winter, taking into consideration 
the alternative of having or not having a Naval Supe- 
riority, whether any Offensive operations can be imme- 
diately undertaken and against what Point, what ought 
to be our immediate Preparations and dispositions, 
particularly whether we can afford or ought to send 
any Reinforcements from this Army to the Southern 
States, and to what. amount, the General Requests to 
be favored with these opinions by the 10th Instant at 
ferthest. 








TX. 


(Lerrer rrom Josava H. Smita ro nis Broruer, | 
TO DELIVER; Mason Awpre’s Coat, LEFT AT BIS 
Hovuss, wHEN tHE Major assuMED THE DisGUISE.] 


Robinsons House Sepir. 25th, 1780 


Deak Brotner I am here a prisoner, and am | 
therefore unable to attend in Person. I would be | 
oblidged to you if you would deliver to Captain Carns 
of Lee’s Dragoons, a British Uniform Coat, which 
you will find in one of the Drawers in the Room 
above stairs I would be happy to see you Remem- 
ber me to your family. 

am, affectionately, yours, 
JosHua i. SMITH. 

Thomas Smith Esqr. 

[Letter addressed to, “Thomas Smith, Esq., Hav- 
“ erstraw.”’] 


xX. 
° 
(Pass ro Josaua Herr Smita, with CORRESPOND- 


ENCE FOR New YORK, PRIOR TO THE PERSONAL INTER- 
view or Gren. ARNOLD anp Mason ANDRE.] 
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Head Quarters, Robinsons } 
House Sept. 24 1780 


Permission is granted to Joshua Smith, Esq to go | 
to Dobbs’ Ferry with three Men and a Boy in a Boat 
with a Flag to carry some Letters of a Private Nature 
for Gentlemen in New York, and to Return imme- | 
diately 


B. Arnoxp, M Genl. 
N. B.—He has permission to go at such hours and | 
times as the tide and his business suites 
B. A. 
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' XII. 


Hennirut, [a word not intelligible.} 

Elijah Hunter 

Mr I Johnson B. R——n. 

Mr. J. Stewart to the care of Joshua Smith Esqr to 


be left at Head Q’rs. 


Isaac Adams, 5,, 5,, 5. 


| IL—SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE BOSTON ORITICS ON MR. MOORE’S NOTES. 


(The general interest in the subject and the peculiar ability 
with which it is treated in the discussion, have led us to reprint, 
in the MAGAzing, the most considerable attempt yet made to 


| discredit the recent developments of the History of Slavery in 
| Massachusetts. It is an article from the Boston Daily Adver- 


tiser of September 12, 1866, by Mr. Cuartes F, Dunbar, the 
editor in chief of that ancient and honorable newspaper—em- 


| phatically the organ of the most solid of “the solid men of 


* Boston.”—Ep, Hist. Maa.) 


To that class of minds which sometimes tire 
of hearing Aristides called “the just,’ Mr. George 
H. Moore’s History of Slavery in Massachusetts 
has proved to be a welcome indictment against 


| a Commonwealth heretofore in good repute.* 


The series of articles in newspapers and other 
ublications, which for two or three years have 
een the forerunners of Mr. Moore’s book, and 

which were apparently based on his collation of 


| authorities,—not to inquire more closely into 


their authorship, or the industry which provided 
the materials,—have supplied a succession of 
texts which have been eagerly caught up and im- 


| proved wherever Massachusetts has an enemy, 


| whether in New York or South Carolina. The 


XI. 


[Pass GIVEN TO ENABLE Mayor ANDRE AND JOSHUA 
Herr Smrrg, to pass Kine’s FEeRry, BEFORE THE IN- 
TERVIEW OF THE FORMER WITH ARNOLD.] 


Head Quarters, Robinsons } 
House Sepir 20th 1780 


Permission is given to Joshua Smith Esquire, a 
gentleman Mr. J a Anderson, who is with him and 
his two servants to pass and repass the guards near 
King’s Ferry at all times. 

B. Arnoxp, M. Genl. 


XI. 


{Pass tro Josnua Herr Smrru.] 





Head Quarters Robinsons 
House Sept 22 1780 } 


Joshua Smith se has permission to pass with a | 
Boat and three hands and a flag to Dobb’s Ferry on | 
Public business and to return immediately. 

B Arnotp M. Gen’l. 





| the extent of several pages from 
| not with such startling effect, at least with as 


book itself is a most convenient manual of the 


| same sort, and indeed, one rather noted member 


of Congress from Kentucky recently uoted to 
r. Moore, if 


much logical success, as attended his subsequent 
use of the cane as an auxiliary of debate. It is 
easy to see why Mr. Moore should have attained 
this species of popularity. His book purports to 
be history,—and that name is apt to carry the 
impression of authority, without regard to merit; 
it is prepared with great industry and brings to- 
gether a vast array of statements, of which the 


| admitted truth of some and the recondite nature 
| of others, is apt to silence the inquiry whether 


the general effect is just or not; above all, the 
book affects to make revelations as to points 
which it would suit a considerable party in the 
political world,—and possibly some in literary 
circles,—to establish against the ancient fame of 


* Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts, by 


| George H. Moore, Librarian of the New York Historical Society 
| and Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts Historical So- 


ciety. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1866. 


a ie i. oe eee ee ee ee 
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a State which has played no obscure part in the | Moore makes it a leading charge that it was 
later history of American slavery. “established ” by the Body of Liberties in 1641. 
Our limits forbid us to engage in that general | The provision cited above, he says, is “the first 
review of Mr. Moore’s book, which it invites | “statute establishing slavery in America;” “the 
from the hand of the careful and candid investi- | “first code of laws in Massachusetts established 
gator. Two or three of his leading points, how- | “slavery.” How that was “ established” in 1641, 
ever, we shall examine, in such detail as is possi- | which, as we have seen, had for some years exist- 
ble in these columns. ed in law and in fact, Mr. Moore would find it 
I. The written legislative history of slavery in | difficult to explain satisfactorily. We have yet 
Massachusetts undoubtedly dates back to the | to learn that the codification of that which has 
famous provision in the Body of Liberties of | hitherto existed in the unwritten and common 
1641:— law, in any sense “establishes” it or gives it any 
“There shall never be any bond slaverie, villi- | new authority. Codification may, however, 
“nage or Captivitie amongst us unles it be law- | materially limit the application of the unwritten 
“full Captives taken in just warres, and such | law, as we shall see. 
“strangers as willingly selle themselves or are| II. Whether in fact the provision in the Body 
“sold to us. And these shall have all the liber- | of Liberties did limit the original law of slavery, 
“ties and Christian usages which the law of god | is a question on whith Mr. Moore differs from 
“established in Israell concerning such persons | the current of authorities, and particularly from 
“doeth morally require. This exempts none from | Mr. Palfrey, Mr. Sumner, and Judge Gray, all of 
“servitude who shall be Judged thereto by Au- | whom have expressed the opinion that under this 
“ thoritie.” provision slavery had no hereditary quality in 
But the existence of slavery as a social fact in | Massachusetts. The issue must not be mis- 
this State notoriously dates back several years | taken,—it is not asserted by either of these gen- 
farther than this. “The chattel slavery of hea-| tlemen that in fact the children of slaves were 
“then Africans and Indians,” says Mr. Hard, Law | never held as slaves by birth ; they confine them- 
of Freedom and Bondage, vol. 1, p. 206, “was | selves to a denial that under the law, as it stood 
“lawful at this time in all the colonies;” and | upon thestatute book, such children could legally 
this lawfulness was “the effect of established | be so held. It is a question purely of legal con- 
“principles, judicially recognized in all coun-| struction, interesting as it affects our opinion of 
“tries.” The founders of Massachusetts unhap-| the probable intention of the founders of the. 
pily did not rise superior to all the errors of their | Commonwealth, but not bearing upon the subse- 
time. They reduced to captivity certain Pequods | quent course of the history of slavery among us; 
taken in the war of 1637, and sent a small num- | and it is therefore not a fittle singular that the 
ber to Bermuda “by Mr. Pierce,’ and on the | opinions of these gentlemen upon this subject 
return voyage the master of the ship brought | should have been received and criticised with a 
back the first importation of negroes into this | degree of acerbity so entirely foreign to the spirit 
colony. It does not appear that this importation | of historical investigation. 
was “the enterprise of the authorities,” as Mr. As the law stands in the Body of Liberties it 
Moore says; (the order for “ Lieft. Davenport to | certainly does not cover hereditary slavery, either 
“keep ye slaves” in March 1639, cited by Mr. | by express terms or by necessary implication. 
Moore to establish this point, probably refers to | Mr Sere himself remarks (p. 18) that its au- 
the murderer of Oldham and the two thieves, | thors had to provide for just three descriptions 
sentenced Mass. Col. Rec. I., 181, 246;) nor does | of persons,—(1) Indian captives taken in war; 
it appear, as Mr. Moore suggests gratuitously, if | (2) “Negro slaves—their own importations of 
not invidiously, that the Indian captives were | “‘strangers, obtained by purchase or exchange ;” 
disposed of according to “ previous practice.” As | (3) Criminals condemned to slavery. In this 
little does it appear that this importation by Mr. | light only, he says, “is their legislation intelli- 
Pierce was followed up, for in 1680, Governor “gible and consistent ;” but he quietly omits to. 
Bradstreet stated that there were but one hundred | take into account a fourth description, viz.: the 
or one hundred and twenty slaves in Massachu- | increase of his own class (2), for which no place 
setts, of whom forty or fifty had then recently | is left under his classification and which he never- 
been brought from Madagascar. These facts as | theless seeks to make the law cover. Something 
to the extent of the practice do not remove the | more is required, we apprehend, than the mere 
stain; but they throw some light upon the causes | assertion of Mr. Moore that the law sanctioned 
of the obscurity which prevailed upon an import- | the perpetual bondage of negroes, “ their children 
ant point, which we shall notice farther on. | “and their children’s children.” Where are the 
Slavery thus being lawful by virtue of the law | words extending the slavery beyond the captive 
of the whole civilized world as it then stood, and | himself, or beyond the stranger who sold himself 
existing as a matter of fact as early as 1637, Mr. | or was sold into the colony? And where are 
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we to find the principle of legal construction 
on which such a liberal interpretation as Mr. 
Moore’s can be given to a statute of this sort ? 
The provision purports to forbid bond-slavery 
except in three specified cases; (the marginal 
note in the edition of 1672 epitomizes this section 
by the words “ No bond-slavery ;”) it was explic- 
itly a provision in favor of liberty, and Mr. 
Moore will find no lawyer willing to risk his 
reputation by saying that such a provision is to 
be interpreted liberally for the benefit of slavery. 
Mr. Moore affects to find a remarkable confirma- 
tion of his view, in the disappearance of the word 
“strangers” from the law in the editions of 
1660 and 1672. “This amendment,” he says, 
“took off the prohibition against the children of 
“slaves being ‘born into legal slavery in Massa- 
“*chusetts”” But as the Body of Liberties ex- 
isted only in manuscript for some years, and as 
this particular passage fared badly in other re- 
spects at the hands of the unskilful colonial print- 
ers in both the editions cited, we apprehend that 
it cannot be said with confidence that the word 
“strangers” was omitted by design; and if it 
could, the argument that such an omission must 
be construed to import hereditary slavery may 
fitly enough be classed with another desperate 
suggestion, borrowed by Mr. Moore from Chief 
Justice Parsons, that the rule of the civil law, 
partus sequitur ventrem, was adopted. Our 
‘fathers had much reverence for the law of Moses 
and some respect for the common law, but 
assuredly very little for that of heathen Rome. 
This question, however, as to the legality of 
hereditary slavery in Massachusetts has been the 
subject of judicial consideration, and although 
Mr. Moore undertakes to meet the statement of 
Judge Gray on this head (Quincy’s Reports, 29, 
note) with a peremptory denial, the course of the 
decisions does not permit the doubt which he 
seeks to raise. To pass by some earlier cases, in 
which a negligent defence is said to have given 
an easy victory to reputed slaves suing for lib- 
erty, the first case in the reports is that of Little- 
ton v. Tuttle, 4 Mass. 128 note, in which an action 
was brought for the cost of supporting Cato, a 
reputed slave, and the son of parents in the same 
condition. Chief Justice Dana charged the jury 
“as the unanimous opinion of the Court, that 
“Cato, being born in this country, was born free, 
“and that the defendant was not chargeable”; 
and a verdict was found accordingly. Mr. Moore 
is of opinion that the facts proved were set at 
naught by the Court in stating: this opinion, but 
unfortunately he does not explain the grounds of 
this stringent criticism, nor are they apparent 
upon the record. The next case in order of time, 
that of Winchendon v. Hatfield, 4 Mass. 123, is 
much more to Mr. Moore’s taste; for this case 
contains a dictum by Chief Justice Parsons that 





“the issue of the female slave, according to the 
“maxim of the civil law, was the property of 
“her master.” We say this was a dictum of the 
learned Chief Justice, because as the record, cer- 
tified to the Court under the Writ of Error, recited 
that the negro, whose puget was the ground 
of action, “in the year 1757, was the proper estate 
“of one Samuel Bond,” it was not a question 
before the Court whether he became a slave by 
birth or otherwise. The Chief Justice, however, 
improved the opportunity to deliver a brief essay 
on the characteristics of slavery in Massachu- 
setts, of which we regret to see that Mr. Moore 
appears to have noticed little besides this loose 
statement as to slavery ri descent. This dictum 
by his predecessor, led Chief Justice Parker in 
the next case, Andover v. Canton, 13 Mass. 547,— 
in which again the point was not necessary, the 
pauper being the son of a free woman,—to say, 
on the authority of Winchendon v. Hatfield, that 
“¢t seems that the issue of a female slave was the 
“property of her master ;” “at least,’ he says, 
“such was the opinion of Chief Justice Parsons.” 
This language, Mr. Moore thinks, “ cautiously 
“confirmed” the view of the earlier Chief Jus- 
tice. Unquestionably this semble from Chief 
Justice Parker is cautious, but it is not authori- 
tative. We come upon firmer ground, however, 
in Lanesborough v. Westfield, 16 Mass. 74, in 
which Chief Justice Parker, in the case of a pau- 
per who was the daughter of slaves, was obliged 
to decide the precise question. In this case the 
Chief Justice gave the opinion of the court, not 
“cautiously” but decisively, that,— 

“By the colonial law of 1646 no bond-slavery 
“could exist, except in the case of lawful captives 
“taken in just war, or such as willingly sold 
“ themselves, or were sold to the inhabitants. Of 
“course the children of those who in fact were, 
“or were reputed to be, slaves, not coming within 
“the description, could not be held as slaves.” 

This decision Mr. Moore has not found it con- 
venient to refer to, nor even to name, nor to cite 
by age except in giving a list of the citations 
made by Messrs. Gray, Palfrey, and Sumner. It 
is, however, a decision upon the exact point now 
in question, and may be fairly considered as hay- 
ing settled the legal opinion upon the ground 
held in Littleton v. Tuttle, supposing that opinion 
ever to have been unsettled by the dictum in Win- 
chendon v. Hatfield. It has been followed b 
Edgartown vy. Tisbury, 10 Cush. 408, in whic 
that learned jurist, Mr. Justice Metcalf, in a case 
in which the point was essential, gave the opin- 
ion of the Court that the daughter of a slave born 
in Massachusetts “was free-born, although her 
“ mother was @ slave.” : 

Our readers can now judge for themselves with 
how much reason Mr. Moore speaks of Winchen- 
don v. Hatfield as “the leading case in Massachu- 
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“setts.” As it neither leads in point of time, nor 
leads the course of judicial decision, as it is con- 
sonant neither with the earlier nor the later re- 
ported cases, and is itself, so far as this point is 
concerned, a simple dictum, it answers no known 
definition of a “ leading case.” 

We have omitted from the above review and 
shall now state with some particularity a case to 
which, upon Mr. Moore’s brief note of it, he 
might have been expected to assign even more 
importance than to his “leading case” of Win- 


chendon v. Hatfield, or Chief Justice Parker’s | 


“cautious confirmation.” This is the case of 
Perkins, Town Treasurer of Topsfield v. Emerson, 


which came before the Supreme Judicial Court | 


in Essex, at the November term, 1799. In this 
case the town sued Emerson for the maintenance 
of Nancy, a negro woman born of slaves, in 1759, 
and held by him as a slave until she claimed her 
freedom in the Revolution. The action was 


brought under the Act of 1736, which declares | 


that any inhabitant “who shall receive, admit, 
“and entertain any person or persons not being 
“inhabitants of such towns, either as inmates, 
“boarders, or tenants in the house where such 


“person dwells or in any other house of his what- | 


“ever, within this Province, or under any other 


“qualification for more than the space of twenty | 


“days,” without notifying the town authorities, 
shall be liable for any charges arising to the 
town for the support of such person. ‘The case 
was submitted on an agreed state of facts, and,— 
“if the Court are of opinion that the said Nancy 
“is to be considered an inmate, boarder, or tenant, 
“or under any other qualification which is with- 
“in the meaning of the Act, &c., then judgment 
“shall be given for the Appellant to recover the 
“sum sued for, otherwise that Defendant have 
“ judgment for his costs.” 
to the record, “ are of opinion that the said Nancy 
“is not within the meaning of said Act;” and 
judgment was therefore given for the appellee 
for costs. 

It will thus be seen, that in this case the Court 
properly confined itself to the question whether 
the yan. came within the meaning of the Act 
under which suit was brought. The language of 
the record, which we have copied from the origi- 
nal, does not therefore justify Mr. Moore’s broad 
statement, that the Court “held a negro girl born 


“in the Province in 1759 to have been the lawful | 


“slave” of Emerson ; for the denial by the Court 
that the pauper came within the descriptions of 
persons recited in an Act subject to strict con- 
struction, was not, and could not have been in- 
tended to be, an affirmation that she came within 


a certain other limited description. This dis- 
crepancy is the more striking, because Mr. Moore 
cites a “ MS. copy of Court Records,’ and must 
therefore be aware that Mr. Dane’s summary of 


The Court, according | 
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| the case, 2 Dane’s Abr. 412, which he follows, is 
| incorrect. The authentic statement from the re- 
cord was doubtless inconvenient for his purpose, 
| as was the decision in Lanesborough v. Westfield, 
| his suppression of which we have noticed above ; 
| but whether in a work aspiring to the character 
| of history, convenience is to be preferred to hon- 
| esty, is not a difficult question. 
it is to be said on Mr. Moore’s behalf in this 
matter that Mr. Dane——upon whose loose state- 
ment of twenty years’ later date, and perhaps 
made from memory, he sets aside the record,— 
was of counsel in the case. But the “MS. copy 
“of Court Records ” must also have apprised Mr. 
Moore that Chief Justice Parsons, then at the 
bar, was also of Counsel for the appellee ; and if 
the judgment which he obtained for his client 
had been understood to have the breadth after- 
wards assigned to it by Dr. Dane, it is incredible 
that he should have failed to cite such a case in 
point from his own practice, when only nine 
years afterwards, in Winchendon v. Hatfield, he 
doubted the law of his predecessor in Littleton 
v. Tuttle. Chief Justice Parsons, however, evi- 
dently did not regard the question in Topsfield 
v. Emerson as identical with that in Littleton v. 
Tuttle ; and the want of parity is made the more 
clear by the circumstance that three out of four 
Judges, who sat in the later case sat in the earlier 
case also,—which Mr. Moore construes as a nota- 
ble instance of judicial retractation. We must 
add that if Mr. Moore had given even Mr. Dane’s 
broad statement of Topsfield v. Hmetson correct- 
ly, the careful reader might have inferred the 
presence of some error. Butitis not Mr. Moore’s 
habit thus to assist inquiries for the truth. 

The weight of legal authority then is against 
Mr. Moore, in his positive declenation that the 
Body of Liberties consigned to slavery the “ chil- 
“dren’s children” of the classes named in it; 
and we must be permitted to think, in spite of 
his conviction of the unreasonableness of their 
conclusions, that on such a question of construc- 
tion the judicial decisions of such men as Chief 
Justices Dana and Parker and Judge Metcalf, 
confirmed by the opinions of jurists like Judge 
Gray and Mr. Sumner, are entitled to more re- 
spect than the views of a layman, not of con- 
spicuously judicial instincts, although the latter 
can cite one of the numerous dicta of Chief Jus- 
tice Parsons. But, says Mr. Moore, to conclude 
thus is to charge the colonists with “a most 
“shocking chronic violation of law,” in holding 
the children of slaves in slavery. This argu- 
ment, which is not even worthy of a layman’s 
law, does not touch either the historical or the 
legal question, whether slavery was hereditary by 
law in Massachusetts. If, however, an explana- 
tion is desired of the foothold which hereditary 
| slavery obtained, it may easily be found, we 
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think, in the facts that for fifty years the number 


of slaves was so insignificant as not to attract | 
attention to questions of this sort, and that in a | 
thinly settled colony, with scanty means of com- | 
munication and almost no regular channels of | 


general intelligence, the chances of such a point 


being brought to the attention of those most con- | 
cerned must have been extremely small, while | 
the acquaintance of the public with their own | 


laws and institutes bore no comparison with what 
is seen at the present day. In that state of so- 


ciety, an erroneous construction of the law might | 


easily be acquiesced in for generations, which in 


the present condition of things could not pass | 
| “ construed, as to operate to the total discharge 
“and manumission of all Negro Servants what- 


unchallenged for a single year. 

III. But we must pass from this point to an- 
other, on which Mr. Moore has also persuaded 
himself that all our lawyers and historians, past 
and present, have been in error. We refer to the 


| “ soever.” 


abolition of slavery by the famous opening clause | 


in the Declaration of Rights of 1780, which de- 
clares that— 


“ All men are born free and equal, and have 


“ certain natural, essential, and unalienable rights; 
“among which may be reckoned the right of 
“enjoying and defending their lives and liber- 
“ties; that of acquiring, possessing and protect- 
“ing property ; in fine, that of seeking and ob- 
“taining their safety and happiness.” 
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intimates, on the closing page of his book, that 
slavery may have legally subsisted until the 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, in 1866, when its actual prohibition was 
accomplished “by the votes of South Carolina 
“and Georgia!” If this suggestion is to be 
treated as seriously made, it is enough to answer 
it by citing from Mr. Moore’s own pages, the pe- 
tition presented to the Legislature by Quork’s 
master for relief, which recites that he was de- 
prived of ten slaves by the decision in Quork’s 
case; and that he is informed that “by the deter- 
“mination of the Supreme Judicial Court, the 
“said clause in the Bill of Rights is so to be 


Whatever difficulty Mr. Moore may 
have now, in understanding the legal effect of the 
Declaration of Rights as applied by the Courts, 
Nathaniel Jennison was in no doubt about it 
then. 

Of the history of this clause, Mr. Moore re- 
marks that “the family traditions which have 
“designated the elder John Lowell as the author 
“of the declaration, and assigned the intention to 


|“abolish slavery as the express motive for its 
|“origin, will not stand the test of historical 


| * criticism.” 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Moore 


| does not undertake an “historical criticism” of 


This declaration was adopted in the Constitu- | 
tion and took effect October 25th, 1780. At the | 


June and September Terms, in 1781, the three | 
actions which together make up what is known 
as the case of Quork Walker were brought and | 
carried to the Supreme Judicial Court, where in 
1783, a judicial decision was had, that slavery | 
had been abolished by the above provision in the | 


Declaration of Rights. 
nized and acquiesced in by the Legislature, and 


This decision was recog- | 


has never since been authoritatively questioned. | 
As a matter of fact, not even Mr. Moore can | 
doubt Dr. Belknap’s declaration that the fine of | 
forty shillings imposed upon Jennison for false | 
imprisonment and assault of Quork, his alleged | 
slave, “was a mortal wound to slavery in Massa- | 


“chusetts,” and that its practical abolition dates 


from that event,—although on p. 102 we observe | 
what we must think a discreditable attempt to | 


mystify the bearings of this as a test case. 


As a | 


matter of law then we have here an organic Act | 


by the People, contemporaneous Judicial inter- 
pretation of it, and uninterrupted acquiescence in 


that interpretation by the Legislature, the Courts, | 


and the People, for more than eighty years. If 


the effect of any legal provision can be more | 


conclusively ascertained, we should be glad to 
know the process. 


the strongest statement that can be made upon | 


Mr. Moore is of opinion that | 


authority is that a determination grew up “to | 
“consider slavery as abolished ;” and he coolly | result of their action,—Mr. Moore laboriously 


what he designates as the “traditions.” It hap- 
pens that we have the statement of Dr. Belknap, 
a contemporary, made in 1795, (Mass. Hist. Coli. 
IV, 203,) that the clause in question was inserted 
“with a particular view to establish the libera- 
“tion of the negroes on a general principle.” 
We have also the statement of Rev. Dr. Charles 
Lowell, (Mass. Hist. Coll. IV, i, 90,) derived by 
him directly from his father, Judge Lowell, that 
the clause was introduced by the latter, for the 
express purpose of abolishing slavery; and that 
he offered his services gratuitously to slaves who 
might wish to claim freedom under it. And 
several facts in the life of Judge Lowell, of 
which it is enough to name his appearance as 
Counsel in an early freedom suit, (Caesar v. Green- 
leaf, Essex, 1773,) make the statement intrin- 
sically probable. “Historical criticism,” we 
therefore believe, would rank it, not as an ordi- 
nary “family tradition,” but as a credible state- 
ment of history; and this result would be fatal 


| to Mr. Moore’s doctrine of the practical insignifi- 


cance of the clause declaring universal freedom. 

Mr. Moore’s real difficulty is with respect to 
the intention of the Convention of 1779, in insert- 
ing in its Declaration of Rights, the clause refer- 
red to. Did they intend thereby to abolish 
slavery ? To prove a negative for this question,— 
which, however, has nothing to do with the 
inquiry whether the abolition was the legitimate 
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shows that J ohn Adams, 1 nearly forty years after- 


wards, said in a general way that he “adored the | 


“idea of gradual abolitions ;” that there are few 
traces of any discussion of the subject; that ad- 
vertisements of slaves did not at once disappear ; 
and that slavery was not abandoned without some 


litigation. But this negative evidence is entirely | 
outweighed by the positive statement of Dr. | 


Belknap, made from his own knowledge, only 
fifteen years afterwards, in the passage cited by 


to effect “the liberation »f the negroes on a gen- 
“people at large.” And that a few persons should 


briefly and feebly resist the action of such a 
clause cannot be deemed a significant circum- 


the rights of. the ‘negroes freed by so explicit a 
provision as the anti-slavery amendment of 1866. 


Our limits compel us to confine our examina- | 


tion of Mr. Moore’s statements and conclusions 


to the three points thus noticed. There are few | 


parts of his book which are not equally open: to 


criticism with these, and none in which it is safe | 
for the reader to follow the author upon trust. 
It would be interesting to trace some of his sin- 
ister inferences as they develop in his pages 
into — statements of fact, not to be ques- 


tioned as a part of the cumulative charge against 
Massachusetts. It would be amusing to observe 
the ingenuity with which every citation and fact 
is made to add its contribution to the general 
burden of accusation,—to see how even the fail- 
ure or refusal of the Royal Governors to sign 
bills for prohibiting the importation of slaves is 
made to redound to the discredit of the Legisla- 
ture; and how a penal act, which finally forbade 


the slave trade, is censured for omitting to punish, 


ex post facto, for voyages begun before its pas- 
sage. But what we have already said is sufficient 
to illustrate fairly the spirit in which Mr. Moore 
has conducted his research and the character of 
his results. It has been seen that he is not above 
suppressing inconvenient authorities ; that where 
this process will not avail, he does not lack as- 
surance in coolly setting aside their opinions or 
statements; and that his assumptions, not few in 
number nor unimportant in effect, have a single 
purpose,—to make out a case against this Com- 
monwealth, in a manner better adapted to prac- 
tice in the criminal courts than to historical 
discussion. 

But after all is said, to what oe is Mr. 
Moore’s persevering attack? Nobody has de- 
nied that slavery was a marked feature in the 


provincial history of Massachusetts; and too | 

much has been seen of the spirit of slavery in | 

our Own for _ one to suppose that it could | 
ere wit 


exist anyw out subsidiary evils of the 
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most repulsive nature. The accumulation of de- 
tails, therefore, the careful exhumation and dis- 


| play of the miserable incidents by which the 
| admitted wrong, even in its mildest form, must 


have been accompanied, does not bring any new 
charge against Massachusetts; it does not even 
exhibit the old charge in any new light, as some 
who have been cowed by Mr. Moore’s parade of 
investigation, have seemed to suppose. Itsimply 


| proves the anxiety of that gentleman himself, to 
us above, that the clause was inserted on purpose | 4 

| which slavery has cast upon our history. 

“eral principle, and so it was understood by the | 


eepen beyond its due proportion, the shade 


Let us remind Mr. Moore, however, that it is 


| possible, even with less violence than he has 
| done to the record, so to write the history of the 
| best of mankind that the 
stance, when we remember how imperfectly the | 
United States have as yet been able to establish | 


shall seem to have 
been the worst. Historical truth lies in propor- 
tion as well as in faithfulness of detail; and it is 
easy so to bring up the shades in any picture of 
the past, as to destroy its correctness, without 
altering a single feature. The conscientious 
historian bears this in mind. He does not seek 
to influence his reader’s judgment of any society 


| by holding up its worst deeds alone; he does not 


ask the reader to judge of men merely by their 
errors; least of all does he deign to please a local 
or political prejudice, or even the personal resent- 
ments of literary friends, by raking in the by- 
ways of history for evidence against a past gen- 
eration. The lover of historical truth indeed 
follows as his guide, the noble maxim of Cicero 
which is placed on the title-page of Mr. Moore’s 
work,— Quis nescit, primam esse historiz legem, 
“ne quid falsi dicere audeat? deinde ne quid 
“verinonaudeat?” But,with Cicero, he adds those 
other words, which Mr. Moore so judiciously 
omits on this occasion,—“ ne qua suspicio gratia 
“ git in scribendo—ne gua SIMULTATIS!” 


IIlL—OLD NEW-YORK REVIVED— 

ConTINUED. 

14. ApprEss or THE Frrst Baptist CourcH 
IN THE CITY OF NEw-YorK, TO GOVERNOR 


TRYON, ON HIS ARRIVAL IN THAT CITY, JULY, 
1771; AND HIS REPLY THERETO. 


[Tax ADDREss.] 


The old Church of JESUS CHRIST, baptized 
on a personal Profession of their Faith, congrega- 
ted and meeting in Gold Street, within the City of 


| New-York, 


To his ExcELLENCY 


WILLIAM TRYON, Esq. 


Captain General and Governor in Chief, in and 
over the Province of New-York, and the Territo- 
ries depending thereon in America, Chancellor 


| and Vice-Admiral of the same. 
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May IT PLEASE YouR EXcELLENCY. 


E, the Church, beg Leave with dutiful Respect 
and Obedience (by our Deputies) to approach 
you, on the Occasion of your safe Arrival with 
your Lady and Family, in this your Government 
- - - Owning a Divine over-ruling Providence, we 
are bound by the Ties of Duty and Affection, to 
adore that Gop who hath conducted you safe to 
this City. 
Permit us, Sir, to assure you of our earnest 
Supplications to the Atmicury, that he will 
grant to youthe Substance of Solomon’s Petition ; 


that with true Wisdom you may fill the high and | 


important Trust committed unto you by our dread 
and beloved Sovereign, in the most conspicuous 
and amiable Manner, to the Honour of Religion, 
the Satisfaction ofthe King, and the true Interest of 
the Country, so that in your Appointment Gop 
~ be glorified. 

ve hope som Excellency will find, and ever 
consider us 
at the Revolution, as we hold and profess the 
same Doctrine, Faith, and Order, with our Sister 
Churches in Great-Britain, of the same Denomi- 
nation, whose Loyalty and Obedience have long 
entitled them to that free Toleration they have 
many years enjoyed, but never abused. 

Under your Auspices, we promise ourselves the 
Continuance ofall our invaluable religious Rights 
and Privileges, persuading ourselves, that the 
more the Baptist Churches are known by your 
Excellency, whether in Great-Britain or America, 
they will manifest themselves Christian Churches, 


and merit and enjoy a greater Share of your Pro- | 


tection, Countenance, and even Recommendation 

(if necessary) to our most gracious Lord the King, 
and every zealous Protestant within his Realm. 

Done at our Church Meeting in New-York, 
July 17, [1771], and by their Order signed. 


[Tue Governor’s REpLty.] 


GENTLEMEN 
— Mark ‘of your Respect tome and my Fam- 
ily, is very agreeable tome. I thank you for 
your pious Supplications, and shall endeavour to 
the utmost of my Power, to give them Success, by 
romoting Virtue, and the best interests of the 
eople committed to my Care. 


The Toleration Act, as friendly to the Rights | 


of Conscience, and conducive to the strengthening 
of the Protestant Interest, does Honour to the Na- 


tion, and to that illustrious Prince then on the | 


Throne, who was so eminently instrumental in 
the Establishment of civil and religious Liberty. 
- - - The Baptists may be assured, that his Maj- 
esty’s faithful and loyal Subjects of every Prot- 
estant Denomination, will meet with my Counten- 
ance and Protection. 


WM. TRYON. 


aptists, true Protestants, as defined 
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| 15.—Lies oF TRAVEL, TO AND FROM New 
Yorx, 1787. 


[From Davin C. Franxs’s The New-York Directory, 
for 1787.] 


BOSTON Stages set out from HALLS Tay- 
| ern, No. 49, Cortlandt-street, every Monday and 
| Thursday morning; Passengers arrive in Boston 
| in six Days, during the Summer Months, Mon- 
| day, Wednesday, and Friday Mornings, and 

arrive in Boston at Four o’Clock, and return 
| Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings.—The 
Rate of Passage is 4d per mile. 

The ALBANY Stage sets out from the same 
Place, and on the same Days, and arrive at Albany 
| in two days. Passengers pay 3d per Mile, and 
| for every 150 lb. the same as for a Passenger. 
| A Stage-Coach starts from Hall’s Tavern 
| every Day for King’s-Bridge, and returns the 
| Evening of the same Day, for the Purpose and 
| Amusement of Parties of Pleasure. 
PHILADELPHIA Stages - - - Two of them 
| set out from Pawlus-Hook, at Four o’Clock 
| every Evening, and go by the Way of Newark, 
| where they stop at Night, and arrive at Phila- 
| delphia the next Day. - - - - The others go by the 

Way of Bergen-Point, stop at Elizabeth-Town at 
Night, and arrive at Philadelphia the next 
| Evening. 

A Stage-Boat sets out from the Albany-Pier, 
on every Monday and Thursday, for South-Am- 
boy; and the Stage-Waggon proceeds from 

| thence to Burlington, and from that Place to 

| Philadelphia. 

| Another Boat sets out from Coenties-Slip, un- 
der the Care of John Thompson, every Saturday 

| Morning, and if fair Wind, arrives at New- 

| Brunswick the same Evening, and returns the 

| Tuesday following for New-York. 


IV.— PAPERS CONCERNING THE 
PROVINCE AND STATE OF MAINE. 


—ConrTINUED. 
3.—GovERNOR ANDROS’s PROCLAMATION. 


[From an original copy.] 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
A 
PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS His MAJESTY hath been 

\ \ gracioufly pleafed, by His Royal Let- 
ter, bearing Date the fixteenth day 

of Oétober last paft, to fignifie That He hath 
| received undoubted Advice that a great and 
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fudden Invafion from Ho//and, with an armed 
Force of Forreigners and Strangers, will 
fpeedily be made in an hoftile manner upon 
His Majefty’s Kingdom of ENGLAND; and 
that altho’ fome fa//e pretences relating to 
Liberty, Property, and Religion, (contrived or 
worded with Art and ae may be given 
out, (as fhall be thought ufeful upon fuch an 
Attempt ;) It is manifeft however, (confider- 
ing the great Preparations that are making) 
That no lefs matter by this Jnvafon is pro- 
pofed and purpofed, than an abfolute Conqueft 
of His Majefty’s Kingdoms, and the utter 
Subduing and Subjeéting His Majefty and all 
His People to a Forreign Power, which is 
promoted (as His Majefty eo altho’ 
it may feem almoft incredible) by fome of 
His Majefty’s Sudjects, being perfons of wick- 
ed and reftlefs Spirits, implacable Malice, 
and defperate Defigns, who having no fence 
of former inteftine Diftractions, (the Memory 
and Misery whereof fhould endear and put a 
Value upon that Peace and Happinefs which 
hath long been enjoyed) nor being moved by 
His Majefty’s reiterated Aéts of Grace and 
Mercy, (wherein His Majefty hath ftudied 
and delighted to abound towards all His 
Subjects, and even towards those who were 
once His Majefty’s avowed and open E£ze- 
mies) do again endeavour to embroil His 
Majefty’s Kingdom in Blood and Ruin, to 
gratifie their own Ambition and Malice, pro- 
pofing to themfelves a Prey and Booty in 
fuch a publick Confusion : 

And that although His Majefty had Notice 
that a forreign Force was preparing againft 
Him, yet His Majefty hath alwaies declined 
any forreign Succour, but rather hath chofen 
(next under GOD) to rely upon the true and 
ancient Courage, Faith and Allegiance of His 
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| expeét to find His People divided; and by 
| publifhing (perhaps) fome plaufible Reafons 
| of their Coming, as the fpecious (tho’ fa//e) 
| Pretences of Maintaining the Proteftant Re- 
| ligion, or Afferting the Liberties and Proper- 
| ties of His Majefty’s People, do hope thereby 
| to conquer that great and renowned King- 
dom. 
That albeit the Defign hath been carried 
on with all imaginable Secrefie & Endeavours 
| to furprife and deceive His MAJESTY, HE. 
| hath not been wanting on His part to make 
| fuch provifion as did become Him, and, by 
GOD’s great Bleffing, His Majefty makes no 
| doubt of being found in fo good a Pofture 
that His Enemies may have caufe to repent 
fuch their rath and wajuf Attempt. ALL 
| WHICH, it is His Majefty’s pleafure, fhould 
| be made known in the moft publick manner 
| to His loving Subjeéts within this His Ter- 
| ritory and Dominion of NEW-ENGLAND, 
| that they may be the better prepared to refift 
| any Attempts that may be made by His Ma- 
| jefties Enemies in thefe parts, and fecured in 
| their trade and Commerce with His Majefty’s 
| Kingdom of England. 
Do therefore, in purfuance of His M.A- 
| FESTYs Commands, by these Prefents 
make known and Publifh the fame accord- 
ingly: And hereby Charge and Command 
all Officers Civil & Military, and all other 
His Majesty’s loving Subjeéts within this His 
Territory and Dominion aforesaid, to be 
Vigilant and Careful in their respeétive 
places and ftations, and that, upon the Ap- 
proach of any Fleet or Forreign Force, they 
be in Readinefs, and ufe their utmoft Endeav- 
our to hinder any Landing or Invafion that 
may be intended to be made within the fame. 
Given at Fort-Charles at Pemaquid, 


the Tenth Day of Yanuary, in 
the Fourth year of the Reign of 
our Sovereign Lord JAMES the 
Second, of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland KING, De- 
fender of the Faith &c. Annoq ; 


DOMINI 1688. 

| E ANDROS. 

By. His EXCELLENCY’s Command. 
JOHN WEST. &. Sect’, 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 


Printed at Boffon in New-England by R. P. 


own People, with whom His Majefty hath | 
often ventured His Life for the Honour of | 
His Nation, and in whofe Defence againft all | 
Enemies His Majetty is firmly refolved to live | 
and dye; and therefore does folemnly Con- 
jure His Subjeéts to lay afide all manner | 
of Animofities, Jealoufies, & Prejudices, and 
heartily & chearfully to Unite together in the 
Defence of His MAFESTY and their native 
Countrey, which thing alone, will (under 
GOD) defeat and fruftrate the principal Hope 
and Defign of His Majesty’s Enemies, who 
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V—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFO- 
LIOS IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES.— 
ContTINUED. 


5. GENERAL WASHINGTON TO GOVERNOR 
GrorcEe CLINTON.* 


Newsureg, 12:h Augt 1783 
Dear Sir, 

I have received a call from Congress to repair 
to Princeton ; whether for any special purpose, 
or generally to remain there tilt the definitive 
Treaty shall arrive, the Resolve is not expressive. 
—I mean therefore, if the intention of that body is 
not more fully explained in a few days, to go 


prepared for the latter so soon as I can adjust | 
matters here, and M's Washington’s health (for | 
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| ynicee I wished it to get to your hands soon—in 
| it I send three Hundred dollars one hundred dol- 
lars to your sister Polly one hundred dollars to 
| Fanny and one hundred dollars for your self—in 
six fit dollars bills—it is the entrest of Mr L 
Lewis Bond that I gave to you and them.— 

I thank you my dear patty for your affec- 
tionate letter I Love been and am at this time very 
much indisposed Nelly has been very unwell and 
Washington ill thank god he is getting better 
Fanny went to the city witt Mrs Law soon after 
christmas and has not returned yet—It will 
always give me pleasure to see your or either 
sister hear—I have ofter lamented the great dis- 
tance I am from you—my love and good Wishes 
| to your mother sisters & Broth and believe me 
our ever affectionat M. WasHINGTON. 
Addressed] Miss M W Dandridge 





at present she is exceedingly unwell) will allow | 


her to undertake the journey. 


As a measure of this kind will remove me to a | 
distance & may for a considerable time separate | 
us, and prevent frequent personal Interviews; I | 


7. From Miss Exganor Parke Custis, (Mrs. 
WASHINGTON’s GRAND-DAUGHTER) TO Mrs. 
Wo.cort.* 


should be much obliged to you for intimating to | 


me—before I go—what will be necessary for me | 


to do respecting our purchase of the Saratoga 

Springs.—-I have money now by me, and shall, 

at any time, be ready to answer your call for this 
ose. 

As I could wish also to lay myself out for the 


other matters we conversed upon, I should be | 


glad, if, at your leizure, you would favor me with 


@ general view of the plan in contemplation, and | 


of the Agency I am to have in it; that I may 
not, in the one thing needful, be involved beyond 


my abilities; or caught unprepared if the pur- | 


chase is within the compass of my means. 


I do not take my leave of you at this time, be- | 


cause I will, by some means or other, contrive to | 
see you and M' Clinton before I leave this place, | 
whether I go for a long or a short interval.—lIn | 
the meanwhile with great truth & sincerity 
I am—Dr Sir 

Yr most affecte Servt 

Go WasHINGTON | 

His Excelly 
Govern’ Clinton | 


Mount Vernon December 28th 1797 
| My Dear Madam, ; 
My Sister Law will I expect hand you this 
| letter, as she intends visiting Philadel hia very 
shortly ; We have anxiously wished to Lear from 
you, & to be assured of your health, Mr Wolcotts 
& your children’s—I wrote to you in the Sum- 
| mer & directed my Letter to Hartford, perhaps it 
has never reached you as I have not had the 
pleasure of an answer,—I hope soon to hear that 
| yourself & family enjoy good health you are 
now no doubt in Philadelphia I congratulate 
| you that the late epidemic has at last left that 
unfortunate City ; for its distressed inhabitants I 
have felt sincere sorrow & hope they will never 
again be visited with that dreadful fever. 

We have spent our Summer & Autumn ver 
happily here, have in general been blessed with 
health—have had many very agreeable visitors— 
& are now contentedly seated round our Winter 
fireside. often speaking of, & wishing to see again 
our good friends in Philadelphia, but never re- 
gretting its amusements, or a life of ceremony.— 
I stay very much at home, have not been to the 
City for two or three months. 


|My Grandparents, Brother, a nephew of the 


6. Mrs. Wasurneton To MartHa WASHINGTON 
DANDRIDGE.* 


Mount Vernon February 12'» 1801 
My dear Patty 
I send this letter for you to your Brother 
Julions by M* David Randolph as a safe con- 





* From the Collection of Thomas Addis Emmett, M.D., of New 
York City. 


General, & your humble servant, compose the 
family at present, I never have a dull or lone- 
some hour never find a day too long, indeed time 
appears to fly, & I sometimes think the years are 
much shorter for some time past, than they ever 
were before. I am not very industrious, but I 
work a little, read, play on the Harpsichord, 


* From the Collection of Thomas Addis Emmett, M.D., of 
New York City, 
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write, & walk, & find my time fully taken up 
with these several employments. 
My Mother & her young family are all well, 
ae sister Peter has lately presented us with an- 
other little relation, a very fine girl, who is 
thought to be very like her Mother, I have never 
seen my sister since that event, but hear she is 

uite well. 

send by my Sister Law, a cotton cord & tassels, 
which i lately made on purpose for you. I 
Jearnt last summer to make them I hope you 
will like it, & you will gratify me very much by 
wearing it in remembrance of me. 
Our friend Mrs Harrison is still in Alexandria & 
proposes spending this Winter there. She is 
quite well & I believe expects shortly to encrease 
her family. 
Mr GW Craik is at present very much indisposed 
from a violent cold, which was occasioned by his 
going out, & exposing himself too much some 
severe cold weather, that we have had lately: 
Poor young man, I fear he is not long for this 
world, & his Father probably will live to see 
all his children buried; I believe no parent ever 
had children more dutiful & better disposed than 
his are, he is much to be pitied, & Mrs Craik 
also, unless they can comfort themselves with re- 
flecting that their children were very deserving, 
& are gone to that Being who never fails to re- 


ward merit.—but I beleive when our feelings are | 


so much hurt, by the loss of a worthy object, it 
is impossible to reason, with ourselves we are 
wholely occupied with our present affliction & 


cannot immediately recollect any circumstances | 


to alleviate or remove it. 

Alexandria has been very gay, Balls in abund- 
ance. 
expect soon to go to one When in a City, Balls 
are my favorite amusement but when in the 


Country I have no inclination for them & am | 
too indolent in Winter to move to any distance | 


from home for any species of amusement. 

I shall thank you to remember me affectionately 
to those Friends who may enquire about me par- 
ticularly Mrs Gatliff— 

My Beloved GrandMamma joins me in love & 


best wishes to you & your Children, with all our | 


compliments to Mr Wolcott. 


As the New Year is allmost here, I will con- | 
yu & yours, many very | 


clude with wishing 
happy New Years eac 
than the last— 

& be assured, Dear Madam, that I 


succeeding one happier 


am with perfect esteem & affection | 


Yours 
Exeanor P. Custis 


I have never yet attended any of them, I | 





——_——=» 


8.—RoBert Futon to Toomas Law.* 


New Yor« April 16th 1812 
Dear Sir 

I have got your letter without a date but 
I presume it is from Washington, I agree to make 
the Ganges enterprise a Joint concern you will 
please to send me a plan how you mean to pro- 
ceed to secure a Grant for 20 years and find funds 
to establish the first boat. This work is so hon- 
orable and important It is so grand an Idea that 
Americans Should establish steam Vessels to 
work in Idea} that it requires Vigor, activity, ex- 
ertion, industry, attention, and that No time 
should be lost. My Paragon Beats every thing 
on this Globe, for mad as you and I are we can- 
not tell what is in the moon this Day she came 
in from Albany 160 miles in 26 hours wind 
ahead. Sincere esteem and respect to Charming 
amiable Mifflin, and the excellent Miss Boardly 
and her Mama 

Yours with esteem and 
Respect 
Rost Fou.ton 
THos Law Esq 


Keep the Ganges Secret 


9.—GENERAL JOHN BRADSTREET TO GENERAL 
Brappock.}t 

Sir 

On my arrival here the 27th of this month 
I made it part of my business to be informed by 
the Indians who are constantly coming here 
from all quarters of the military proceedings of 
the French, and by their accounts the french 
have sent the nine hundred and fifty men to the 
Ohio which I hope your Excellency received an 
account of by express from Colo, Johnsons when 
I pass his house in my way to this place. The 
movements and activity of the French are such 


| since that, that I think it my duty, and hope you 


will think I am right in sending your Excellency 


| an account thereof by two trustee Indians across 


the country, Viz, that on the 25‘ twelve Battoos 
ast this place with men and provisions, the 27:h 
leven, and this day eleven, which latter had 
nine small cannon on board, and they carry one 
with the other, & ten Men; and I am well in- 
form’d there are more men preparing to set out 
from cataraque, and others daily expected from 
Mountreal there, and that the French are useing 
all their power and artifice to get as many Indi- 
ans with them to oppose you as they possibl 
can, and openly declare to the Indians they wi 


*From the Collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett of New 
k. 


ork. 
t India (?) 
+ From the Collection of F. 8. Hoffman, Esq., New York. 
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send the whole force of Canada but they will 
their point. One of the chiefs of the six 
Nations now here has undertaken to forward this 
letter with such dispatch that it will come to 
your eas hands the ninth day from this 
time which will undoubtedly be before even the 
first of these three detachments can joine their 
Forces, therefore I am hopeful this information 
will be of use to you. There are many Indians 
now here and numbers are daily expected, and 
they appear to be very attentive to the proceed- 
ings between the French and us, and I hope your 
Excellency will forgive my mentioning that the 
giving them provisions and well judg’d presents 
would be of very great use at this time. Was I 
not fearful of this letters falling into the Frenches 
hands I should venture to say more to your Ex- 
cellency, and send you returns with an account 
of my proceedings, but shall dispatch a messin- 
er to Colonel Shirley when there is no risk 
immediatel y— I am with the utmost respect 
Your Excellency’s 
P. 8. Most Obedient and 
The troops are all very Most humble Servant 
well and in good spirits. Jno, BRADSTREET 
I shall directly acquaint 
the several Governors of what 
is past and the information I 
have had. 


Oswego 29th May 1755 
His Exc! General Braddock &c &c 


VI—THE SECOND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL IN IREDELL CO. (THEN 
ROWAN CO.) NORTH CAROLINA. 


By Prorsessor E. F. Rockwe.u, or Davipson CoL- 
LecE, N. © 


The most important school, in its day, in this 
part of the State, was the one called “Clio’s Nur- 
“sery:” either because it was put under the care 
of the first of the Muses, or because it was the road 
to honor and reputation. It was situated near the 
junction of the South Yadkin River and Snow 
Creek, about ten miles North of where the town 
of Statesville now stands, the Court House of the 
County, but before the County was separated from 
Rowan—on the ancient map, in the neighbor- 


hood of Robert King, Jas. King, John Sharp, and | 


William Sharp.* 

It is not wall determined, either in what year 
this school began or came toa close. It is gen- 
erally admitted, however, that Rev. James Hall, 


* “The ancient map,” here referred to, will be re-produced 
in the January number of this work.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 








D.D., was influential in getting it up. He returned 
from college, at Princeton, N. J.,in 1774, and 
was licensed to preach the gospel, in 1776. Judge 
Longstreet, of Georgia, now President of the 
University of South Carolina, in an Oration on 
the death of Rev. Moses Waddell, (son of Wm. 
Waddell, on the map,) the President of Athens 
College, Georgia, and who obtained his early 
education at the Clio School, says that it began 
before the Revolution. A man now living in the 
Western Country says that it closed, in 1787. 
Martin’s History of the State asserts that there 
were only two public schools in 1776, one at 
Edenton, the other at Newbern; both very remote 
from this locality. But he is speaking of Acad- 
emies incorporated by the Legislature.* The 
Clio Academy, though having Trustees, was not 
thus incorporated. Among the names of the 
teachers as given by tradition, are Rev. Jas. Mc- 
Ewen——the brother-in-law of Rey. Dr. Hall—Rev. 
Francis Cummins; Samuel Harris—the brother 
of Dr. Charles Harris, of Cabarrus Co., who was 
afterwards graduated at Princeton College, in 
1787—was a tutor there, in 1788, and died the next 
year; Samuel W. Young, who went from there 
to Winnsboro, S. C.; John Newton, licensed b 
Orange Presbytery, in 1783, under whom Jas. Ww, 
Stevenson was an assistant: after them was 
Charles Caldwell, mentioned again below, under 
whom, it would seem, the school came to a close; 
and he left it to re-establish the Crowfield School, 
in Centre Congregation, as already described. 
We do not suppose that we have given the above 
names in the right order of time, except the first 
and the last, which are well ascertained. Dr. 
Charles Caldwell, a native of Cabarrus Co., once 
a Professor in a Medical College in Philadelphia, 
who removed from there to Lexington, Ky., and 
who recently died at Louisville, Ky., in a letter 
to Hugh R. Hall, Esqr., of Iredell Co., dated March 
12, 1847, says: “I succeeded Mr. Harris about 
“the year 1785 or 6, and continued at the head 
“of the school about two years; when I with- 
“drew from it by invitation to aid in the estab- 
“lishment [#.¢. re-establishment] of a similar 
“institution in Centre Congregation, near the 
“residence of Col. Osborne, [about twenty miles 


| “off.] It was certainly suspended for a time, if 


“not permanently closed ; * memory suggest- 
“ing to me the latter issue. From its commence- 
“ment, if I am not mistaken, the Clio School 
“flourished: during the regime of my immedi- 
“ate predecessor and myself, I know it did.” 

In his Autobiography, published since his 
death, he says: “I was induced by a aoe 
“mentary invitation and the prospect of a lib- 
“eral income, to place myself at the head of a 


* See Martin, ii, 305, Davis’ Revisal Laws, N.C.,in 1773, 
359, 478. 
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“large and flourishing Grammar School, situated 
“in a remote and wealthy section of the State. 
“ That institution had at all times been previously 
“under the direction of gentlemen somewhat 
“advanced in years, and of acknowledged schol- 
“arship; and it contained, at the time of my 
“appointment to it, several pupils from five to ten 
“years older than myself.’ In another place he 
speaks of “this institution as the Snow Creek 
“Seminary, from being situated on a stream of 
“that name, not far from the foot of the Bushy 
“Mountains.” It was in an elevated and healthy | 
region surrounded with beautiful scenery, in the 
midst of, perhaps at that time, the most thickly 
settled neighborhood, in what is now Iredell 
County. Here were the pious and respectable 
families of Sharps, Kings, Adamses, &c. The 
names of many who, in whole or in part, were 
educated there are furnished by the memories 
of the aged. Some of them rose to eminence 
in various departments of public life. 

Rev. Richard King, a native of that County, and 
who was prepared at this school for a higher insti- 
tution, in a letter to a friend, in 1822, remarks of 
some of the Clio students, as Dr. Jas. Blythe and 
others, who had risen to eminence: “These 
“great men must all call Iredell their literary 
“cradle, where they first courted the Muses, and 
“from whence they started for the goal of fame. 
“They are determined to be of the great men of 
“ the earth, and they will be so.” Of this same 
Richard King, Dr. C, Caldwell remarked that 
“ he was brilliant and imposing, in both mind and 
“person; * * * and he became one of the | 
“ablest and most evangelical preachers. In elo- | 
“quence, especially, he was rarely surpassed.” 
Other names found on the list of re a are 
Judge Edward Harris, of this State; Judge Smith, 
of Alabama; Dr. Moses Waddell, late President 
of Athens College, Ga.; Rev. H. Bowman; 
Felix Walker, Member of Congress from the 
Western District of this State; Bain Alexander 
and Dr. Joseph Alexander, of Mecklenburg; Dr. 
Charles Harris, of Cabarrus Co.; Geo. W. Camp- 
bell, of Tennessee, Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury in 1814, and afterwards Minister to Russia ; 
and many others. Indeed, in its day, this school 
was of more importance than commonly sup- 
posed. There was no College within a moderate 
distance, to which students in this back country 
could resort, and this almost filled the place of 
one. 

In the letter of Dr. Caldwell, above referred 
to, he states that “ the exercises were Greek, Latin, 
“English Belle Lettres, Geography, Algebra, 
“Practical Surveying, and the principles of Nav- 
“igation.” Except in a few instances, neither 
Experimental Philosophy nor Astronomy was 
made a study. English Composision and Public 
Speaking received special attention; and once 








| time. 
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every year was held what was called a Public 
Exhibition, where speeches were delivered, dia- 
logues spoken, and plays acted on a stage erect- 
ed in the open air, and the whole community 
joined the audience. 

As we learn from old people, who received ac- 
counts of these Exhibitions from their ances- 
tors, they filled a place in the public mind equal 
to the Commencements in our modern Colleges. 
The Trustees met at the house cf Lawyer Wm. 
Sharpe, in the vicinity, and marched with the 
Faculty and Students, accompanied with music, 
to the Academy, making as much display as on 
a similar occasion now. 

Dr. Moses Waddell was heard to say, long 
after he left this part of the country, that the 
Languages were taught at this school better than 
in any other place in the State, at that time. 
What brought this school to a close is not 
known. The burning of the building caused 
some excitement throughout the country at that 
The incendiary was never discovered, 
though some of the students were arrested on 
suspicion. With the burning of the house the 
school was suspended, and for some reason was 
not resumed; and probably, as Dr. Caldwell 
states, about 1787. Just before that, Rev. S. E. 
McCorcle, D.D., began his school at “ Zion- 
“Parnassus,” in Rowan; and just after that, 
Rey. Jas: Hall, D.D., commenced his Scientific 
School, at his own house, near Bethany Church. 
To this, Ebenezer Academy, so long and ably 
conducted by Hugh R. Hall, Esq., may be re- 
garded as a successor. But that has ceased for 
several years, 

Davidson College, N. C., 1866. 


VII.—BOOKS. 
1.—REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—History of the United States, from the Discovery of 
the American Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol. ix. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1866. Octavo, pp. 505. 


More than thirty years have elapsed since the 
first volume of this work silently and timidly 
sought the favor of the reading public; and the 
learned author, with singular diligence, has sub- 
sequently spent the best years of his life in add- 
ing volume after volume to the series and in 
making more perfect than before, his narrative 
of the “ History of the United States.” 

Of that History, no portion is more important 
nor more complicated than that which Mr. Ban- 
croft has apportioned to this volume ; and there 
is none which will more severely tax the patience 
of the student or more severely test the author’s 
capacity as a Historian. 
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The story of the Congress of 1776 and its sev- 
erance of the recognized ties with which the 
thirteen Colonies had been bound to the Mother 
Country, was told in the volume which immedi- 
ately preceded this; and the veteran author, in 
the volume before us, has undertaken to tell his 
readers concerning the events of our History 
which were crowded into the period immediately 
succeeding the Declaration of the Independence 
of the Colonies, and ending with the conclusion 
of the Treaty with the King of the French, earl 
in 1778. His narrative, therefore, must tell, wit 
greater or less minuteness, of the adaptation of 
existing Monarchical institutions and Govern- 
ments, in America, to the newly established Re- 

ublican system ; of the accommodation, more or 
ess sincere, of aristocratic prejudices and opin- 
ions, of haughty aspirations and reckless ambi- 
tions, to the same unusual standard ; of the for- 
mal organization, from the debris of the disband- 
ed Colonies, of thirteen “Free, Sovereign, and 
“Independent” States; of the establishment, 
therein, of as many separate and distinct Gov- 
ernments ; of the attempted formation, between 
those thirteen diverse, and sometimes antago- 
nistic, Republics, of a Confederation and Perpet- 
ual League of Friendship; and of the éstablish- 
ment of Diplomatic relations between those 
States—yet disunited, unless by the cohesive 
power of a common danger—and the radically 
antagonistic Monarchies of the old World. He 
must tell us, also, in this volume, of “ War and 
“rumors of War”—of an overwhelming army 
of invasion, hanging on the borders, and of 
nothing more than a badly-organized, badly-sus- 
tained, and badly-handled handful of insurgents, 
within, to oppose its progress; of lamentable ig- 
norance in some of the popular leaders, both 
civil and military, and of a cowardly and mis- 
chievous disaffection in others; of a serious luke- 
warmness among the masses, and of intrigues and 
corruption within the Congress ; of the disastrous 
overthrow of the insurgents, and the successful 
occupation of the city of New York, by the 
Royal Troops; of the subsequent retreats of 
each of the opposing forces, successively, through 
Westchester County and the Jerseys; of coward- 
ice at Bedford and Kip’s Bay, and treachery at 
Fort Washington; of the disastrous Campaign 
of 1777, terminating in the loss of Philadelphia, 
and the counteracting glories of the Northern 
Campaign of that year, which resulted in the 
capture of an army and an Alliance with France. 
He must tell us, also, of the political somersaulf 
of John Jay and the defection of Charles Lee, 
of the gallantry of Thomas Knolton and the dis- 
astrous stupidity of Henry Knox, of Putnam’s 
imbecility and Schuyler’s masterly generalship. 
All these subjects, and more than these, must 
find places in this volume; and the importance 








of the task which Mr. Bancroft imposed upon 
himself, in its preparation, justified, if it did not 
demand, the long-continued, earnest, and extend- 
ed research of which it is evidently the result. 

We shall inquire, hereafter, how completely 
and how impartially, whether justly or unjustly, 
accurately or the reverse, Mr. Bancroft has dis- 
charged his self-imposed duty; and, as the ques- 
tion has been agitated elsewhere, we shall also 
inquire into the validity of his claim, or that of 
his friends, for him, to be considered the leading 
historian of our country. Until that time, we 
must dismiss the subject. 


2.—A Historical Discourse, delivered in the First Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church of Tarrytown, N. Y., by Rev. Abel 
T. Stewart. May 13,1866. New York: Sine anno. Octavo, 49, 

This discourse, if we understand the matter 
correctly, was a species of farewell sermon, by 
the late Pastor of the “old Church,” at Sleepy- 
Hollow ; and it has been issued in a very neat 
style, by the Consistory of that venerable body. 

We are sorry to say, however, that it is not 
such a sermon as so able a preacher as Mr. Stew- 
art should have delivered on such an occasion. 
The liberal, but silent, use which he made, in its 
preparation, of Bolton’s History of West Chester 
County, having afforded ample leisure for the in- 
vestigation, in other quarters, of the subjects on 
which that industrious author threw an imperfect 
light, Mr. Stewart owed it to himself and to the 
venerable Church whom he had served, as well 
as to all who have read the story of Sleepy- 
Hollow or who are bound to that sacred spot b 
other ties, either to have performed his ok 
properly or wholly neglected it. 

Mr. Stewart, for instance, appears to have 
taken it for granted that the Church was organ- 
ized in 1694, (p. 14) without alluding to its ex- 
istence at an earlier date, notwithstanding the 
Records of the Church bear evidence of the for- 
mal thanks of that body, by Resolution, to Mar- 
— Hardenbrock, the first wife of Vrederyck 

elypsen, who died in 1662. (BoiTon’s West 
Chester, i. 322.) This existence, as an organized 
body, prior to 1694 is also confirmed by the re- 
ook on the Church books, that “these first 
“ Christian inhabitants, in this heathenisin,” first 
“endeavored to live as true Christians,”—* they 
“thought it very necessary to meet together at a 
“convenient place on the Lord’s day, to pray to 
“God with the whole heart, and praise and bless 
“Him with psalms and hymns”—and, after ex- 
periencing in this primitive organization, the 
want of a minister, they called, in 1697, Domine 
Bartholf, to preach for them. Why could not Mr. 
Stewart have inquired and told us something of 
the small beginnings of the infant Church and of 
its early members, instead of contenting himself, 
as he es done, with hashing up and serving 
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anew, the scanty material supplied by Mr. Bol- | 
ton; or with unnecessarily recounting the Revo- | 


lutionary incidents in the histories of Virginia 
and Massachusetts, (pp. 10, 11;) or detailing the 
history of the Church of Cortlandt, near Peeks- 
kill (pp. 21-26) or that of the Church at Green- 
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of the most elegant volumes of the day, which 
we have recently received from our friend, Mr. 
Mathews. 

It contains the entire proceedings of the Acad- 
emy, on the occasion of laying the corner-stone 
of its building as well as on that of its formal 


ville? Why was not the peculiar character of | dedication to purposes of Art; and it has been 


this Church and of its membership, prior to the 
Revolution—when the former was the creature 
of the Phillips family, as much as was the 
neighboring Mill: the latter, merely a body of 
Feudal tenantry, clustering around their “ Lord” 
and his “Manor-house,” as villains clustered 
around their Lords, five hundred years ago? 

We are surprised, also, that Adolphus Philipse 
has been described by Mr. Stewart, as the “son- 
“in-law” of Mrs. Catharina [van Cortlandt] Phil- 
ipse (p. 18) while the record was before him, 
and quoted on page 8, that he was, in fact, the 
son of Margarita, the first wife of Catharina’s 
husband, and consequently the step-son of the 
latter. 

We regret, also, that no authority has been 
given as evidence that Mr. Philipse “removed 
“[from Yonkers] to Tarrytown,’ as stated on 
page 18—we do not believe that he ever “re- 
“moved,” as we understand that term—and may 
we not also protest against the loose manner in 
which Mr. Stewart has copied the only epitaph 
which he ‘gives in this sermon? (p. 33.) The 
original is as follows; and it should have been 
thus printed, or not at all: 


F nN. 


In Memory of 
Mf. Isaac Martlings 


who was Inbumanely slain 
by NATHANIEL 
Gwaeceses May 26th 
AD 1779 
In the 39th Year 
of his Age. 


The photographic view of the old meeting 
house and that of the ancient communion service, 
are appropriate illustrations to this work; and 
will serve to make it more welcome, both to 
strangers and to those who, like ourself, recognize 
the “old church-yard” as their, probably, final 
resting place, on earth. 


Ceremonies on the 
occasion of laying the corner stone, October 21st, 1863, and the 
inauguration of the building. April 27th, 1865. New York: 
Miller & Mathews. 1865. Lurge Octavo, pp. 91. 


3.—The National Academy of Design. 


The title-page, of which the above is a copy, | 
will indicate to the reader the contents of one 


| the Confederates, * * 


| A. Pollard, of Virginia. 


issued in a dress which reflects equal credit on 
the Printer and the Publishers. Indeed, we do. 
not recollect any specimen of workmanship from 
the Alvord Press, which surpasses it in beauty, 
barring an occasional impression of the press- 
man’s fin ers; and a finer specimen of stone-en- 
graving than that displayed in the frontispiece, is 
seldom seen. 
The edition numbered two hundred copies. 


4.—The early history of Southampton, L. I., New York, 
with Genealogies. By Geo. Rogers Howell. New York: J. N. 
Hallock, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 318. 

This volume appears to have been the attempt 
of a country Pastor to perpetuate the records of 
the town in which he lives; and, although his 
task has not been well done, we are disposed to 
take the will for the deed, and to credit him, ac- 
cordingly. He has doue better than many others 
would have done, under similar circumstances; 
and his publication of so many of the famil 
records of the ancient families of the vicinity, is 
a work for which, if he had done no more, he 
would have been entitled to the gratitude of 
“— Long Islander. 

e are sorry, however, that we cannot say as 


| much for his Publisher, whose part of the under- 
| taking has been most shamefully performed, and 
| will afford a warning to all who might otherwise 


feel disposed to extend their patronage to him. 


5.—The Lost Cause ; a new Southern History of the War of 
Drawn from official sources, and a 
proved by the most distinguished confederate leaders. By E, 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co., 1866, 
Octavo, pp. 752, 


Our readers are generally acquainted with the 


| character and influence of the Richmond (Va.) 
| Hxaminer, during the recent war; and they can 


readily understand the opportunity to obtain full 
and authentic information, which its Editor pos- 
sessed. The volume before usis the work of that 
Editor ; and, although in some of its features it 
may be different from the tone of that paper, 
“during the war’?—circumstances often alter 
cases—it is sufficiently anti-“ Federal” and anti- 
“ Jeff-Davis,’ to represent one phase of Southern 
opinion and Southern purposes, and to throw 
what, to us, is new light on a great subject. 

The first four chapters are occupied with a re- 


| trospect of our political history, from 1774 until 


be 
orth 


1860—a portion of the work which ma 
profitably read and studied, by both the 
and the South. 
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The author first discusses the value of the Fed- 
eral principle, in the abstract; and, applying his 
theory to the case of the United States, he evidently 
considers that the Union of these States has per- 


formed its mission, in this portion of the Conti- | 


tinent. He then examines, in detail, the various 
measures which led to the establishment, between 
the States, of the Constitution for the United 
States, the various defects in that instrument, and 
the various measures in which, from time to 
time, the ruling majority of the day has disre- 

ded its express provisions or exercised author- 
ity for which it afforded no warrant. 

In this portion of his work, Mr. Pollard is 
enerally very well informed and very clear in 
is statements ; but he sometimes fails, we think, 

4o discover or to employ the exavt truth of the 
matter which he discusses. 
pears to suppose that the Articles of Confedera- 


tion were entirely abrogated by the ratification | 


of the Constitution, whereas the ‘latter, in fact, 


only amended the former and abrogated those | 


portions of the Articles which were inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of the last Constitutional 
enactment of the sovereign powers. He also con- 
founds a representation, in the Federal House of 
Representatives, of the individual polls of the 
inhabitants, with that of “the People” of the 
several States (pp. 38, 39). The first of these errors 
leads him to consider the Union as “formed 
“under the Constitution,” (py. 37) and therefore as 
loose in its character as are the terms of that 
instrument: the last leads him into the popular 
error that “the People” and “the States” are 


different bodies and possessing different powers. | 


The former, leads him, also, to consider the as- 
sumption by the Congress, or the Federal Ju- 
diciary, or the President of the United States, of 


unauthorized powers, as a mere invasion of re- | 


served, but wunnamedand uncertainrights, instead of 
a nullification of Constitutional provisions, clearly 
expressed and entirely unmistakable in their 
character: the latter, it seems to us, disqualifies 
him for a proper understanding of this part of 
his subject, in all its parts. By the first, he is 
led to deny the continuity of the Union, under 
the Confederation, from the beginning, in 1781, 
until now: by the last, he confounds the individ- 
ual inhabitants of the territory of a State with 
the membership of the Commonwealth, in the last 
of whom, alone, rests the entire political authority 
of the State. 


Still further, Mr. Pollard unwisely, we think, 
because incorrectly, considers the “ Free-soil ” 
element as Abolition in character—a statemént 
which is exactly opposite to the Truth and en- 
tirely unnecessary in his argument. 


The “Free-soil” party expressly disclaimed 
the right of Congress, or any other body than the 


severa) States, each for itself, to abolish or inter- 


For instance, he ap- | 


| fere with slavery within those States—even this 
‘doctrine was inaintained by the organizations, at 
a later period, which were organized and sus- 
tained by William and John Jay, John P. Hale, 
Salmon P. Chase, Henry Wilson, etc.—and there 
were no more rigid States-Rights men in the 
| South, on the subject of slavery at least, than 
were the leaders and the masses of the “Free- 
“soil”? men of the North. It was one thing, we 
admit, to claim Federal action on Slavery, as the 
South claimed, in the Fugitive Slave-bill, and 
| another to deny that the Hederal authorities had 
anything to do with Slaves or Slavery, fugitive 
or at home,—that it was paey a local Institu- 
tion,—as was unequivocally maintained by the 
Free-soilers: we need not indicate which of the 
two theories was most indicative of a regard for 
“States-Rights,’ and which was most aggressive 
or most “abolition” in character. It was one 
thing to claim that the Statutes of a Slave-State, 
under which her citizens legally held Negroes in 
bondage, were legitimate and sovereign within 
| her own boundaries, as alladmitted: it was anoth- 
er, to claim that the provisions of those Statutes 
were legally effective beyond the bounds of the 
State which had enacted them, even in Territories 
which did not lie within hundreds of miles from 
the Commonwealth which had enacted them, as 
was maintained by the great body of the South. 
The Rights of the several States, within their 
respective Territories, ALL freely admitted : where 
then was the “abolitionism” talked of? The exist- 
ence of any such Rights, beyond those bounds, was 
properly denied by the Free-soilers of the North, 
and improperly demanded by the South. Why 
then, could not Mr. Pollard tell his readers the 
truth, that the resolute inconsistency of Southern 
leaders, in claiming, justly, for the several States, 
the sole right to control Slavery within their re- 
spective territories, at the same time that they 
claimed, unjustly, the right to extend their Slave- 
laws, thus enacted, beyond the States which had 
enacted them,—even into other States whose Stat- 
utes forbade Slavery within their borders,—was 
the opposite of their professed regards for “ States- 
“ Rights ;” and that the rigid opposition in the 
North, to that selfish, suicidal inconsistency was 
exactly the opposite of a tendency to “ Abo- 
“lition” ? Why did he not say that the anxiety 
of the South, to fasten on the Federal authorities 
the duty of catching and surrendering fugitive 
slaves, which the Constitution had imposed upon 
the individual States, was the opening of a door, 
by his own “section,’ which warranted the 
North in a further interference with the subject? 
Why did he not tell the whole Truth, that in its 
| illegal endeavors to make Slavery a Federal sub- 
ject, on one branch of it, the South threw into 
the hands of the stronger party, an excuse for the 
illegal control of that which belonged, originally 
and, properly, solely to itself? 
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We are glad, notwithstanding what we con- | 


ceive to be his errors on some subjects, that Mr. 
Pollard has written this book. e need relia- 


ble Histories of “the Lost Cause,” from the sev- | 
eral Southern stand-points; and no one, better | 


than he, could have been found to record the 
anti-Davis version of it. He has done his pecu- 
liar work well, and students will thank him for 
it; just as they will thank some equally intelli- 

ent friend of Mr. Davis to tell us the story as 

e understands it. 

The work is very neatly printed and illustra- 
ted—among the portraits we find one of W. M. 
Mason—and is offered for sale only to subscrib- 
ers. 


6.—History o, 
York: Harper 


Julius Cesar. Vol. Il., Wars in Gaul. 
Bro, 1866. Octavo, pp. xv, 659. 


In this volume we have the third and fourth 
Chapters of the Emperor’s biography of Julius 
Cesar, embracing the Campaign against the 
Helvetii, A.U.C. 696; that against Ariovistus, 
A.U.C., 696 ; the war against the Belge, A.U.C., 
697; the insurrection of the Veneti and other 
maritime peoples, A.U.C., 698; his expeditions 
to Britain, A.U.C., 699 and 700; etc., together 
with a survey of the events at Rome, from 696 
until 705, ending with the celebrated passage of 
the Rubicon, in the latter year. 

The conflicting opinions of those who are 
much better versed in the subject treated in this 
volume than we are, have been shared so gener- 
ally, on either side, by the great body of our 


readers, that nothing need be said by us concern- | 


ing the intrinsic merits of the Emperor’s pro- 
ductions ; yet we may be permitted to say that 
we have read the narrative, as presented in the 
edition before us, with entire satisfaction. The 
story is told without affectation or apparent effort: 
the style is easy and graceful: the authorities, 


at the foot, are of unquestionable worth and | 


sufficiently abundant: and, the beauty of the 


typography, in view of the commercial character | 


of the work, is all that should be desired. 


7.—The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. 
Revised Edition. Vol. VIII. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1866. Octavo, pp. iv, 486. 

We have already invited the attention of our 
readers to the very elegant edition of Burke’s 
Works, of which this is the eighth volume; and 
we need only say that the beauty of the former 
issues is fully sustained by this. 

The Contents relate entirely to the affairs of 
the East Indies. 


8.—The Science of Government in connection with Amer- 
ican Institutions. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Sheldon & Co, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 248. 


The object of this book is said“to aid the! 


New | 


| and in this 


“young in acquiring the knowledge necessary 
“for the discharge of their duties as citizens of 
“the United States ”—certainly, one of the great- 
est importance, and worthy the attention of the 
most able of our citizens. 

Mr. Alden begins by telling his readers that 
“civil society is an institution of God—is of 
“divine origin. God made men to live together 
“in a social civilized state ;” etc. just as if there 
was no difference between a merely social organ- 
ization and a “civil society.” God, it is true, did 
institute the family relations; but we fail to 

erceive where he instituted any other; and we 
imagine the “civil society” of which Dr. Alden 
speaks so freely—the Commonwealth—is an in- 


| vention of man, in order to provide for his 


growing wants. 

He tells us, also, of the nature of man, which 
requires society, in order to prevent extinction of 
the race, and to provide for the development of 
his intellect; and he concludes, for that reason, 
that “Civil society, or the State, is not a volun- 
“tary association as some have taught ”—giving 
to that body a divine origin; and, necessarily, 
considering that any tinkering of the Constitu- 
tion of the State is a blasphemous presumption 
on the part of the citizen. 

Throughout the entire volume, he mixes the 
“ civil” and the “social” compacts, with ludicrous 


| coolness; and, in his argument, he jumps from 


one to the other, and back again, with all the 
dexterity of a clown in the circus; but how,.by 
these performances, he can “aid the young in 
“acquiring knowledge” is not very evident. We 
commend to his attention and careful study, the 
Bill of Rights and Frame of Government of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, in order that by 
the comparison of its terms with his own, he ma 
learn how little he knows on the subject of whic 
he assumes to become a teacher. 

He tells us that “men become members of civil 
“ society—of the State—by the act of God ;” and, 
we suppose that he considers it is by the same 
power—the Almighty actof God—that any are ex- 
cluded from that association. What nonsense to 
suppose, as he must suppose, that the disfranchised 
Irishman, fresh from his native bogs, is made a 
member of the State of New York, “by the act of 
“God,” rather than by his own act and that of 
the Generai Committee at Tammany Hall! 

Mr. Alden next declares himself a believer in 
the doctrine of “State-sovereignty ;” (pp. 13-15) 
ortion of his treatise, his ideas are 
consistent, intelligent, and clearly expressed: 
concerning suffrage, however, he seems to have 
no fixed opinion, and offers none. 

He tells us, also, that “ Liberty is the result of 
“law—not as many suppose, of the absence of 
“Law.” We need not say that the author of such 
a sentence is as ignorant of the nature of Liberty 
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and its origin, as he is of the character and 
origin of a State. The normal condition of 
mankind, a state of bondage! What nonsense. | 

He recognizes the practical authority of “the | 
“higher law” and the duty of every one to dis- 
regard a statute which, in his opinion, conflicts | 
with that “higher law ;” yet he maintains that 
a Government, de facto, should always be obeyed, 
even in cases when it exists in defiance of the 
Constitution and the Laws of the Land. 

He briefly narrates the origin of the Confed- 
eration and of the Constitution, in which his | 
statements are often entirely without foundation ; 
and he closes with a review of the different pro- 
visions of the Constitution, a brief notice of each 
of the State Constitutions, and a synopsis of what 
he considers International Law. 





9.—Semi-centennial Memorial Discourse of the New York 
Sunday-School Union, delivered on the Evening of the 25th of 
February, 1866, in the R. D. Church, in Fifth Avenue. By 
Rey. Isaac Ferris, D.D., President of the Union. Published at 
the request of the Board of Managers. New York: 1866, Duo- 
decimo, pp. 120. 


We have received from the venerable Author” 
a copy of this interesting little volume, in which 
he has traced the rise and progress of the Sun- 





day-School movement from its origin, in Glou- | 
cester; particularly its progress in the ctiy of | 
New York, from 1794 until the present dey. 

In the course of his remarks, Doctor Ferris | 
noticed, First, the origin of the New York Sun- | 
day-School Union; Second, its early history and 

rogress; Third, The Instrumentalities which 

ave given it its Efficiency: Fourth, The Results | 
which have been attained; and Fifth, The Les- 
sons suggested by its History ; and the thorough- 
ness with which be has discharged his duty, in the 
examination of each of these branches of his sub- 
ject, may serve as a model for those who shall 
follow him in the discharge of similar duties. 

We have read the little volume with great | 
satisfaction ; and it commends itself both to the 
collector of works on New York City and to the 
friends of Sunday-Schools. 








10.—A Youth's History of the Great Civil War in the United 
States, from 1861 to 1865. New York: Van Evrie, Horton, & 
Co. 1866. Small octavo, pp. 384. 

We have here a small history of the War, 
written, we are told, from “ the Democratic stand- 
point,’ whatever that may be. 

The author occupies the first one hundred 
pages with a retrospect of the rise of parties and | 
their distinguishing features, from the beginning 
of the country’s existence until the opening of 
the War; and he has executed this portion of his 
work with commendable diligence, although not 
always in such a calm and dignified spirit as be- 
cometh the Historian of such events. There is 
this merit, however, in all that he says, he is 


fearless in the expression of his well-defined 
opinions; and we must respect him, even while 
we sometimes differ from him in opinion. 
Concerning the latter portion of the volume, 
relating to the War itself, we can say little that 
is favorable, when considered as “ a Youth’s His- 
“tory.” It lacks that calm, dispassionate tone 
which every History should possess; and resem- 
bles a campaign document rather than a volume 


| for the instruction of any one. We regret that it 


has been either written or published, with its 
present title. 





1l.—Third Annual Report of the Board of Directors, the 
Librarian, and the Treasurer, present:d at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Long Island Historical Society, May, 1866. Brook- 
lyn, 1866. Octavo, pp. 70. 


This handsome pamphlet furnishes a history 
of the Society during its Third fiscal year; and 


| we are glad to perceive that its prosperity keeps 


up with the expectations of its founders. 

Fifteen papers, on historical subjects, were 
read before the Society, and eight on scientific 
subjects, before the Department of Natural His- 
tory. Twenty-three hundred bound volumes and 
twenty-seven hundred pamphlets were added to 
its Library; and a great number of specimens, 
relics, etc. for its Cabinet. Upwards of eight 
hundred members are enrolled on its books; and 


| it has been enabled to both “lengthen its cords 


“and strengthen its stakes,” in the city of its 
habitation. 

The Society is judiciously managed; and we 
rejoice to learn that its importance is recognized 
by those for whose benefit it was organized. 





12.—Catalogue of the Museum and Gallery of Art of the 
New York Historical Society. 1866. New York: 1866, Oc- 
tavo, pp. viii, 72, 64. 

The volume before us contains, Frrst, a pic- 
torial Catalogue of the Abbott Collection of 


| Egyptian Antiquities ; and, Szconp, a Catalogue 


of the Society’s Gallery of Art—the former said 
to be unequaled, everrin Europe, for its specimens 
of the smaller objects of Egyptian Antiquity; 
the latter probably unequaled in interest, by any 
other Gallery in America. ; 

The Society now affords to its members and 
their families and friends, and to strangers in- 
troduced by a member, one of the most agreeable 
stopping-places in the city; and we are glad to 


| know that it is fast becoming, what it should be, 


one of the most influent:al Societies in the world, 
and one of the most useful. 





13.—Account of the Great Conflagration in Portland, July 
4th and 5th, 1866, by John Neal; and a New Business Guide, 
giving Removals, Changes in Business, &c. Portland: 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 64, viii, Civ.) 


This is just such a description of the fire as 
John Neal might be expected to write—words 
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words, worps. Will not Mr. Willis or some 
more capable writer than the author of this 
sketch, leave a record of the facts ‘attendin 
this disaster, for the benefit of those who shal 
come after us ? 


14.—Annual Reports upon the Common Schools of New 
Hampshire. 1861-5. Concord: 1861-’5. Octavo; pp. (1861) 
296, [1862] 304 ; [1863] 36, 206 ; | 1864) 364; (1865) 120, 

We are indebted to our friend, Captain W. F. 
Goodwin, of Concord, for these interesting records 


Hampshire, for the instruction of her children, 
from which we learn that she numbered, in 1865, 


2299 school districts; that 77,681 children at- | 
tended school not less than two weeks each, | 
averaging 49,745 : 3538, between four and four- | 
The | 


teen years of age, attended no schools. 
average wages paid were, to males, $32.60, and 
to females, $16.61 per month; and the numbers 
employed were 568 of the former and 3352 of the 
latter. 

We shall take an early opportunity to compare 


these statistics with those, on the same subject, | 


of the Board of Education in the City of New 
York—the former representing one of the bright 
spots of rural civilization; the other, one of the 
sinks of municipal ignorance, vice, and crime, if 
the newspapers of the day are to be believed. 


15.—Annual Reports of the American Institute of the City 
of New York, for the years 1861-4. Albany, 1862-5. Octavo: 
1861, pp. (2) 581 ; 1862, pp (2) 522; 1863, pp. vili, 664 ; 1864, 
pp. viii, 731. 

We have here four successive yearly issues of 
the American Institute, one of the oldest, best 
known, and most useless of American associa- 
tions. 

In the volumes before us, which were printed 
by the State, we have not only the reports of the 
Trustees of the Institute and those of its Library 
Committee, Finance Committee, Managers of the 
Annual (?) Fairs, ete., but elaborate Reports are 
also given of the sayings and doings, on Agri- 
culture, of various wise men who never turned a 
furrow or mowed a swath, and similar Reports 
of the sayings and doings of other wise men, 
scientific chaps, who want steam carriages on 
every country road and steam rams, of their in- 
vention, in every harbor. 

The Scrub-oak lands of Long Island are sys- 
tematically puffed by Dr. Peck, etc., (’61, p. 103; 
64, p. 188,) and the Heston of New Jersey 
by Solon Robinson, etc., (’61, p. 215 ; ’63, pp. 290, 
291; 764, pp. 189, 194-198, 218 ;) the same for- 
midable list of wxemployed Committees are con- 
tinued, year after year; and a “Faculty,” without 
classes, fills up the measure of the imposition, 
and secures the yearly Legislative grant of $950 
for the encouragement of Agriculture, in the 
midst of a densely-crowded city ! 


| the w 


| yet kn it t duc th lt than to 
of the Educational apparatus employed by New | OS gtg sgn Sige Appts 
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“Beer-coolers for the army,” how to increase 
the size of eggs, the origin of the human race,. 
elderberry-wine, etc., are among the topics dis- 
cussed, while the difficult questions of which 
sewing-machine is best adapted for family use, 
what pavement is best suited for Broadway, etc., 

are left entirely unnoticed. 
We have known this body for a quarter of a 
a have been a member of it during 
ole of that period—and we have never 


afford a snug berth or two, with good salaries, 
for as many decayed gentlemen of leisure, or to 
facilitate the sale of Sand-lands to confiding sim- 
letons, or to give to him to whom it did not be- 
ong, the honor and the profit of a market for a 
Blackberry. For those who have been in “the 
“Ring,” it has always been vastly useful ; for 


| the multitude who have not been within the 


magic circle, it has been, and still is, quite as 
profitless. 


16.— The Strong-Bennett Libel Suit. Senator Demas 
Strong vs. Geo. C. Bennett, Proprietor Brooklyn Daily Times. 
Damages claimed, $10,100, as found by the Jury, Six Cents. 
Supreme Court, Kings County. June Term, 1866. Before Hon. 
J. ¥F. Barnard, Verbatim Reportofthe Trial. Brooklyn, 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 151. 

In this shabby pamphlet is the record of one 
of the most interesting and important Libel suits 
of the day—an action by a member of “the Al- 
“bany Ring” against an Editor who had dared 
expose his doings. 

It is interesting and important, because it pre- 
sents to the public gaze the manner in which our 
Legislators are “seen” by those whose ends are to 
be served by corrupt Legislation, and the manner 
in which a Republic may be controlled, by means 
which would have made the courtiers of the Stu- 
arts blush and hide their less infamous heads. 
The licentiousness of the persons in power at the 
Capitol of this State, seems to have habitually 
reduced them to the grade of ordinary merchan- 
dise in the hands of unprincipled speculators ; 
and this pamphlet shows that their official votes 
are ordinarily matters of bargain and trade, 
ready to be sold to any one who is willing to pay 
the prices of the unholy favors which they can 
secure to their lucky holder—“the major will” 
and “the common weal,” in both cases, being, 
without hesitation, sacrificed on the altars of a 
vicious and hell-deserving generation. 

It is also interesting and important, because it 
instructs us concerning the constitution and con- 
duct of what is known in this State as “the Al- 
“bany Ring”’—that unscrupulous junta, at Albany, 
who, for many years, has controlled the action 





of the Legislature on all the leading questions of 
the day ; who has bought and sold the members 
of the Senate and the Assembly, or their official’ 
votes, as pork is sold in the market, or substi- 
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tutes by the not more infamous Bounty-brokers ; 
and who, to-day, is the chosen refuge of a few | 
equally infamous politicians, hereabouts, who 
seek to overcome the legal authority of the local 
majority, by calling in the aid of the Legisla- | 
ture, for the accomplishment of their notoriously 
infamous, partisan or personal purposes. 

If any one desires to learn of the effect of a) 
concentration of political authority, at the Capi- | 
tol, beyond the control of those who are most | 
intimately concerned in the particular acts of 
Legislation referred to, he can find no better 
manual than this; and if he shall rise from the 
perusal of it, without branding that “ Ring” and 
those who serve it, as criminals before the Law, 
a8 they were boldly and righteously branded b 
Mr. Williams, of Counsel for the Defence, we shall 
have missed our guess. 

To our Brooklyn friends, this trial is particu- 
larly important; and we commend it to their at- 
tention. 





| 
17.—The Improved Order of Red Men: its origin and his- | 
tory, objects and principles. Published by authority of the | 
Great Council of the United States, Philadelphia, G. 8, D. 375. 
Phila.: 1866. Octavo, pp. 16. 


This pamphlet contains a detailed Report of | 
the origin and history of one of the secret soci- | 
eties, which have been organized by our country- | 
men, for social and charitable purposes. 

Although this Report makes no mention of the 
“Columbian Order” which was organized in 
New York, soon after the Peace of 1783, and was 
extended throughout the United States—the | 
“Tammany Society” of New York, still in exist- | 
ence, being the parent organization—there is 
little doubt that this “Order of Red Men” is the | 
successor of the Philadelphia branch of that | 
body; and that the records of the Society in New | 
York weuld throw some light on the subject. 

We have before us an Address on Federal 
Politics which the parent Society, in New York, | 
made to its heandbes throughout the United 
States,in 18 ; and the names employed, the | 
objects to be attained, the plan of organization, | 
all indicate, unmistakably, that the ancient Soci- 
ety of which this Report speaks so anxiously, 
was nothing more nor less than the Philadelphia 
branch of the Democratic Republican society, 
known among us, and throughout the country, as 
Tae Tammany Society, meeting at Tammany 





“Order of Red Men,” either in fact or fancy, is 
its legitimate successor. 





18.—The Ecclesiastical History of Vermont: an Essay 
read before the General Convention of Vermont, at Newbury, 
2ist June, 1866, by Rev. Pliny H. White. Published by order 
of the Convention. Montpelier: 1866. Octavo, pp. 7. 
‘ The zealous President of the Vermont Histor- | 
ical Society, in this Essay, has brought out 


Firstly, the importance of History, generally, | 


and Secondly, the especial importance, to Ver- 
monters, of the Ecclesiastical ee of that 
State. He surveys the early church history of 
his State; suggests that she originated “in reli- 
“ gious convictions” and was “ occasioned by the 
u desire of finding freedom to worship God, as 
“well as was the original settlement of New 


| “England, by the Pilgrim Fathers ;” and tells 


us that the first Church organization in the State 
“was in fact, a Massachusetts Church, trans- 
“ planted, bodily, pastor and all, into the wilder- 
“ness at Bennington,’ “for the sake of greater 
“liberty and zeal in the Christian life.” He re- 
views the changes in the outward morals of 
“such places as Montpelier, St. Albans, Rutland, 
“St. Johnsbury,” etc., by the modern increase of 
their church-memberships; and he encourages 
the pastors of such churches as Thetford, Corn- 
wall, etc., which, in the face of a diminished 
membership, have been growing stronger and 
stronger in Christian graces and Christian useful- 
ness. He notices the fact that that portion of the 
history of Vermont which relates to her Ecclesi- 
astical concerns,“is a sealed book, because an 
“unwritte. book,” notwithstanding it exists in a 
fragmentary form, in the hands of those pastors 
who have examined distinct portions of the sub- 
ject, from time to time, for local purposes; and 
he closes his Essay with an appeal to pastors to 
write the histories of their respective Churches, 
and to print them. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant fact which 
Mr. White has revealed concerning the persecu- 
tion, for conscience sake, in Massachusetts, which 
led to the emigration to the Northern wilder- 
ness, of the Church at Bennington, and the 
equally interesting fact that the intelligent in- 
habitants of Vermont are willingly ignorant of 
their own history,* this Essay is one of the 
clearest and best papers of the kind which we 
have seen for many a day. When equal candor 
shall be bestowed on the Civil History of that 
State, by her own citizens, not only Vermonters 
but the great body of the reading public, every- 
where, will find, therein, much that is new to 
them, concerning both the men and measures of 
other days. 





19.—Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale Col- 
lege, with a statement of the course of instruction in the 


| various departments. 1866-67. New Haven: 1866. Octavo, 
” 


Hall, in the city of New York; and that this | PP-7 


‘A handsome pamphlet, the contents of which 
are fully described in the title-page, of which the 
above is a copy. 


* The proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, pub- 
lished on another page, indicate the culpable neglect with 
which, also, the People of that State regard their own Records 
and their own Civil History ; and we respectfully suggest that 
that matter and the like ignorance in Ecclesiastical matters, 
referred to by Mr. White, should find places in the data for es- 
timating the intelligence and capability for self-government of 
the People of Vermont, 
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20.—Tue Macazinss: As the year is drawing 
to a close and subscriptions are about to be re- 
newed or transferred, we call the attention of our 
readers to the following, from among our ex- 
changes, which are worthy of their support: 





—The Horticulturist and Journal of Rural Art and Rural 
Taste. New York: G. E. & F. W. Woodward. $2.50 per 
year. 

Such of our readers as possess any taste for 
Rural affairs, whether in the Parlor or on the 
Farm, will be pleased with this work. It is 
edited with ability ; and, month after month, the 
contributions of the best practical men of the 
country lend interest to its pages. Besides, it is 
well printed, amply illustrated, and reasonably 
cheap. 





—The American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin of 
the American Numismatic and Archeological Society. 
New York: Published by the Society. $3 per year. 

The pages of this work are mostly occupied 
with articles relating to the science of Numis- 
matics; and we have no doubt that it will prove | 
useful to all whose taste leads their attention to 
that subject. It is edited by F. H. Norton, Li- 
brarian of the Mercantile Library of Brooklyn, | 
whose practised pen is well known to our readers. | 








—The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to Literature, Science, 
Art, and Politics. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $4 per year. 


This widely-known and able exponent of Radi- | 
cal politics and the peculiar Literature, Science, | 
and Art which cluster around Boston, needs | 
neither commendation nor description. 

Itis fearless, able, and always aggressive; and 
whether Religion or Politics, things earthly or 
things leemeale , the Past, Present, or Future, are 
the subjects presented in its pages, they are 
always handled with skill and with a single eye | 
to the honor of the Radical school and the ad- | 
vancement of its pupils. 





—Our Young Folks: an illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
Girls. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $2 per year. 

A magazine which is very well calculated for 
large “ Boys and Girls ;” and, as such, worthy of | 
the ample support which it enjoys. 





—Every Saturday: a Journal of choice reading selected | 
from foreign current literature. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. | 
This is a weekly octavo, containing the best 
pieces from the European magazines; and it 
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2.—Booxks In PREPARATION. 

—TuHe Rev. Dr. Exuis, of Charlestown, is 
engaged in editing and annotating the earliest 
records of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
touching its origin and its founders. His work 
will make one or two volumes. 


—A Lonpon Pusuisnine House announces 
a new book on the United States, under the title 
of The Making of the American Nation; or, the 
Rise and Decline of Oligarchy in the West. 
Showing how the American Nation and Democ- 
racy have been made and what they are, with 
considerations on their tendency and destiny. 
The author is J. Norton Partridge. 


—Mkr. J. Wit.1aM Jonss is said to be writing 
the religious history of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

—GeENERAL Earty is going to publish an 
octavo pamphlet of 100 pages, giving a narra- 
tive of his operations during the last year of the 
war, including his services with Lee from the 
Rapidan to the James, his raid into Maryland, 
at his campaign against Sheridan. 


—Frank E. Burke, Esq., Burnsville, near 
Selma, Ala., is still soliciting information for his 
new book entitled A book of Outrages committed 
by United States Soldiers during the War. He 
says that “too much material cannot be sent.” 

—Mr. Mavravtt, Missionary to the village of 

t. Francis, is the author of a forthcoming his- 
tory of the Abenakis, which, we have reason to 
believe, will be very complete. 


—Mr. Jonn Austin Stevens, Jr., Secretary 


| of the New York Chamber of Commerce, has in 


— The Colonial Records of that body, with 
listorical and Biographical Sketches. We have 
the best of reasons for stating that it will form 
an important addition to the local history of 
New York City. 

—Joun Esten Cooxs, late chief of General 
Stuart’s staff, has in preparation, for E. B. Treat 


| & Co., of New York, a volume entitled Wearing of 


the Gray, comprising personal portraits, sketches, 
scenes, adventures, anecdotes and incidents of 
the late war in the South. The design of this 
work is to present a graphic and picturesque 
view of,some of the most striking scenes and 
personages of the late war in the South—adven- 
tures of the writer, narratives of scouts, elabor- 
ate personal portraits of Stuart, Hampton, Ashby, 
Mos ys and other Confederate celebrities, with 
anecdotes and details concerning them, for the 
truth of which the author vouches, as they can 


must commend itself to the favor of all who easily be established if any one can be found to 
have leisure to devote to such reading. It is | doubt the-author’s statements. His position on 
well printed, and at ten cents per week, is very | the staff of General Stuart gave him an oppor- 
reasonable in price. tunity of seeing and knowing personally the men 
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of whom he writes; of witnessing some of the | 
most striking scenes of the war—and of these | 
he speaks as an eye-witness and participant, and 
not as one compiling facts from books. 


—Mkr. J.T. Heapuey is preparing for early | 
publication, by E. B. Treat E Co., of New York, | 
a naval history of the war, entitled, Farragut | 
and our Naval Commanders. 


—Mnkr. J. Romeyn Bropueap is applying him- | 
self closely to his carefully prepared History of | 
the State of New York, of which one volume is | 
before the public. 

—Mkr. Bancrort has already advanced a con- | 
siderable distance in his tenth, and last volume | 
of the History of the United States. 


3.—AvoTion SALEs. 

Messrs. Leavitt, StREBEIGH & Co., 498 Broad- 
way, New York, will sell shortly, a very select 
collection of Autographs, Portraits, Choice 
Books, Rare Prints, Water-color Drawings, etc., 


1772, as obsolete—nearly fifty years after their 
first invention—“ for,” said he, “ with the return- 
“ing taste for the beautiful in form—a necessary 
“ consequence of the greater popularization of art 
“in our times—the old-faced type has come to be 
“regarded as the most elegant letter within the 
“range of typography.” 


3.—TuEe FirtreTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
New Haven Grays.—'The ancient and honor- 
able Company of New Haven Grays celebrated 
their fiftieth anniversary in that city, on the 
thirteenth of September. We take the following 
account from The NW. Y. Tribune’s report: 

Early in the morning, the principal streets in 
| New Haven were decorated with the Stars and 
| Stripes, and the sidewalks were thronged with 
| people who visited the city to enjoy the celebra- 
| tion which was to take place. By ten o’clock, the 
| Armory of the Grays was crowded with ex- 
| members, who wore a white silk badge, bearing 


| the inscription, “New Haven Grays,” with the 


“ Transtulit Sustinet. Organized 1816. Fiftieth 


belonging to J. B. Fiswer, Austerfield Farm, | Connecticut State arms engraved upon it, “ Qui 
N 


xs 

They also announce the sale, early in Decem- | 
ber, of” Wiiu1am A. Wurrman’s private library ; 
a collection of more than seventeen hundred Au- 
tographs, belonging to W. BrornernEap of 
Philadelphia; the Semi-annual sale of Rare | 
Coins and Medals, belonging to Dr. W. Ex.ior 
Woopwarp ; the private Library of Dr. M. W. 
Dickerson of Philadelphia; and early in Janu- 
ary, the collection of Autographs belonging to | 
the Estate of the late I. K. Terrr of Savannah. | 


Messrs. Banes, Merwin & Co., 694 Broadway, 
New York, have not advised us of any sale of | 
importance ; and we suppose, therefore, they have 
none in preparation. 


VII.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


1—Souprers’ MonumMENT aT FisHKru.— 


We are glad to learn that the Trustees of the | 


Fishkill Rural Cemetery have donated a suita- 


ble plot in the Cemetery, for the erection of a | 


monument to the memory of the brave soldiers of 
that town, who died in the service of their coun- 
try, during the late war. We believe that sub- 


scription books have already been opened, and | Qormission, June 23d, 1828; Benj. M. Prescott, 


we say, let the good work go on.—Standard. 


| ranks of the 
| shoulder, in true military style, and marched 





2.—Procressine Backwarps.—At a_ type- 
founders’ feast, held recently at the London Crys- | 
tal Palace, Mr. Caslon mentioned the curious fact 
that matrices from oe originally cut by 


William Caslon, in 1725, were now taken down 





for daily use, after having been laid aside since 


“ Anniversary, Sept. 13, 1866.” There were a 
number of old white-haired veterans who reported 


| for duty on this occasion. A few of the names we 


give: Samuel P. Bolles, Orderly Sergeant of the 
Company when it first paraded just fifty years ago 
to-day. Mr. Henry Barney, of South Carolina, 
and an old-school gentleman just turning the 
ripe age cf seventy, who has not visited his native 


| city for forty-threc years, was present. He talked 


of the old days when he “ passed muster” in the 
eoge: and brought his cane to his 


around the Armory with a quick step, showing 


| Some of the younger Grays how the veterans train- 


ed fifty years ago. The hand-shaking and kind 
words of greeting among them were quite interest- 
ing to witness. The old drummers, Wm. Bishop, 
the Austin Brothers, and L. L. Squires were 


| present and played a number of familiar tunes, 


which were received with delight by the veterans. 
We give below the list of Captains of the Com- 
pany, from 1816 to the present period : 


Caprains DeczasED: Sophos Staples, Ist 
Captain, date of Commission September 13th, 
1816 ; Dennis Kimberly, 2d, date of Commission, 
August 2d,1817; John H. Coly, 6th, date of 


10th, date of Commission, June 24th, 1834 ; Elijah 
Thompson, 11th, date of Commission, March 29th, 
1838 ; John Galpin, 13th, date of Commission, 
February 25th, 1841 ; Elias P. Barnes, 15th, date 


| of Commission, January 19th, 1846; Chas. S. 


Jones,* 22d, date of Commission, January 10th, 


* Uncertain—not heard from for some time. 
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1854; E. Walter Osborn, 25th, date of Commis. 
sion, April 7th, 1859. 


Ex-Carptarns Lirvine: Geo. I. Whiting, 3d. 
date of Commission, June 16th, 1821 ; Philip 8, 
Galpin, 4th, date of Commission, July 19th, 1823 ; 
Charles Nicoll, 5th, date of Commission, July 5th, 
1826 ; Sidney M. Stone, 7th, date of Commission, 
April 7th, 1830; Charles Bostwick, 8th, date of | 
Commission, April 12th, 1832; Russell Hotchkiss, 
9th, date of Commission, May 25th, 1832 ; George 
P. Stillman, 12th, date of Commission, August 
21st, 1839; Samuel Tolles, 14th, date of Com- 
mission, February 8th, 1843 ; Raymond A. White, 
16th, date of Commission, August 21st, 1864 ; 
James M. Townsend, 17th, date of Commission, 
February 15th, 1848; Albert C. Marsh, 18th, 
date of Commission, June 23d, 1848; N. S. Hal- 
lenbeck, 19th, date of Commission, February 14th, 
1850; John Arnold, 20th, date of Commission, 
June 2lst, 1850; James M. Woodward, 21st, 
date of Commission, January 22d, 1853; Charles 
T. Candee, 23d, date of Commission, October 
12th, 1854; Wm. H. Steele, 24th, date of Com- | 
mission, January 19th, 1858; George L. North- 
rop, 27th; Frank D. Sloat, 29th; Edward EK. | 
Bradley, present Captain. 

At 1 o’clock, the line of march was formed in | 
front of the Grays’ Armory, on Chapel street. | 
First, were the young Grays, in their neat-fitting | 
uniform of gray, 100 strong, under command of 
a Bradley. Then came the war veterans, | 
under the command of Col. Samuel Towles, 60 
strong; with Adjt.-Gen. F. Peterson and Lieut. 
Geo. L. Northrop for Lieutenants; Capt. and 
Brevet-Major W. W. Morse for Color Sergeant; | 
and in the rear followed the veteran members, 
nearly 200 gentlemen, ranging from the ages of 
70 down to 30, under command of Col. Philip S. 
Galpin, with Charles Nicoll, S. M. Stone and 
Walter Osborn for Lieutenants; Samuel P. Bolles 
for Orderly, and George Treadway, Color-Bearer. 
The Rev. Messrs. Fredk. Sill, of New York, and 
W.E. Vibbert acted as Chaplains. The Grays and 
ex-Grays marched through the principal streets, 
preceded by a fine band of music, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. John Lyon, of New Haven. 


Tae Dinner.—At a little past 2 o’clock P.M. 
the procession arrived at Music Hall, where a 
magnificent dinner was prepared under the su- 

erintendence of Messrs. Allis, of the New Haven 
ome, and Lockwood of this city. The hall was 
lavishly festooned with flags; and upon the tables 
were boquets of every variety and form. At the 
rear of the hall hung the portraits of Col. Henry 
Merwin, Major E. Walter Osborne and Chaplain | 
Jedediah Chapman, who died while fighting hon- | 
orably, during the late Rebellion. After the | 
company had enjoyed the rich viands with which | 
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the tables were loaded, ex-Mayor Galpin, who 
acted as Chairman, rose and introduced private 
William Kenne, Principal of the New Haven 
High School, who read a very interesting history 
of the Company, from its organization in 1816 
to the present time. 

Next followed Mr. Henry G. Lewis, an ex-mem- 
ber of the Grays; Gen. Kellogg of the’ Second 
Brigade of the Connecticut National Guard; Mr. 
Walter Osborne; the Rev. Mr. Sill, Rector of St. 
Thomas’s Chapel, New York City; Col. Toller, 
and Mr. Simeon Baldwin, a son of the late Hon. 
Roger S. Baldwin, read a letter from Major-Gen. 
Terry, of the United States Army, thanking the 
Grays for their kind invitation to be with them 
on this occasion, and explaining to them his 
regret for not being able to be present. Lieut.- 
Gov. Winchester, of Connecticut, followed Mr. 
Baldwin; and other speeches were made by ex 
and present members of the company, and the 
afternoon passed off pleasantly. ‘The day was 
one of the most charming of the season, and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Grays was most suc- 
cessfully carried out. 


The semi-centennial ball was given by the 


| Grays, in the evening, at Music Hall. 


4.—TueE OLp CuurcH AT Hampron.—A charm- 


| ing young lady of the Episcopal Church has, by 


her untiring exertions, raised a sufficient sum to 
enable the surviving members of the little flock 
at. Hampton to clear up the graveyard in which 
the “ forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

This is preliminary to a vigorous effort to ar- 
rest the rapid decay which has seized upon the 
remains of the sacred house, which dates back to 
1669, and has seen generation after generation of 
the old-school Virginians flourish and pass away. 


5.—Girt To Yate Cottece.—The New Haven 
Palladium says: “Mr. George Peabody has 
“added to the long list of his munificent dona- 
“tions for charitable purposes, in this‘ country 
“and in Europe, the gift of one hundred and 
“fifty thousand dollars to Yale College, to be 
“ employed in the erection of a Museum of. Nat- 
“ural History. It has been understood for some 
“time that Mr. Peabody contemplated such a 
“ step. 

“It is, at present, the intention of the college, 
“though the plan is not yet fully perfected, to 
“ultimately erect a building, consisting of three 
“ parts—a center and two wings. Each one of 
“these parts is to be about one hundred feet in 
“length, making the entire length of the museum 
“about three hundred feet. It will be situated 
“on Chapel street, at the south end of the college 
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“ grounds, and will occupy nearly the entire dis- 
“tance between the Art building and College 
“ street. 

“The east wing is the part which it is pro- 
“ posed to erect immediately. It will be situated 
“on the corner of Chapel and College streets, 
“with an entrance on Chapel street. Its length 
“in Chapel street will be about one hundred 
“feet, and on College street about one hundred 
“and twenty feet. It will be four stories in 
“height, and constructed of the same kind of 
“ freestone as the Art building and the other re- 
“cently erected college buildings. 

“One hundred thousand rm wll will be ex- 
“ oo in its construction, and twenty thousand 
“dollars of the residue is, by the terms of the 
“donation, to be invested until it increases to a 
“hundred thousand dollars or more, at the option 
“of the trustees. This sum, with the exception 
“of twenty thousand dollars, is then to be em- 
“ ployed in the erection of the central portion of 
“the museum, and the twenty thousand excepted 
“is to be again invested, until, as before, it is 
“augmented to a sufficient amount to construct 
“the remaining wing. 

“By this judicious method the museum will 
“be erected as rapidly as the college has use for 
“it, and by a similar investment of the remain- 
“der of the donation the institution is rendered 


“self-supporting forever. The erection of the | 
“single wing, which is proposed to be built at | 
“present, will afford the college one of the larg- | 
“est museums in this country; and when finally 
“ completed it will be among the largest in the 
“ world.” 


6.—HerepitTary SLAvVERY.—Rose Jackson, a | 


colored woman, who was born a slave in 1778 
in the family of Gen. William Hart, of Saybrook, 
died at Hartford on Saturday. She remained a 
slave by the laws of the State till 1849, since 
which time she has preferred to live with her 
old master’s family.— Boston Transcript, Oct. 22. 


7.—Tue Soxiprers’ MonuMENT IN SrTock- 
BRIDGE.— Yesterday was the occasion of the dedi- 


cation of the Soldiers’ Memorial Monument in | 
Stockbridge, which has just been completed there | 


at an expense of $2500, of which amount $2000 
was eee mar by the town and the balance 
raised by subscription. The event drew together 
the largest concourse of people ever assembled 





bridge is about twenty-one hundred, and the 
town furnished one hundred and thirty men for 
the war, including three colonels, and of this 
number twenty-eight sacrificed their lives in the 
cause, and the grateful citizens felt it their duty 
to erect this monument to their honor and mem- 
ory. 

The monument is of neat and tasteful design, 
and is located in the square in the central part 
of the village, half a mile or so from the rail- 
road station, and within a minute’s walk of the 
post-office. It is surrounded by an iron fence, 
and on the four sides of the tablet are inscribed 
the names of the fallen heroes of Stockbridge— 


| twenty-eight in all. Among the names are those 


of Major William D. Sedgwick, of the 2d Massa- 
chusetts, Captain Edson T. Dresser, of the 52d, 
and Color-Sergeant Joseph Rathbun, of the 57th. 
—Boston Transcript, October 18th. 


8.—Dr. R. W. Grspes.—Tlie death of this gen- 
tleman is announced as having taken place in 


| Columbia, S. C., on the 15th inst. 


Dr. Gibbes was born in Columbia, on the 8th 


| of July, 1809; and graduated from South Caro- 


lina College in 1827. He studied medicine ; 


|married a daughter of Jas. S. Quignard; and 


settled in his native city, where he lived a life of 
usefulness for nearly forty years. He was twice 
Mayor, and at one time acted as assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at his own alma mater, with 
such success that he was offered a professorship, 
which he declined. 

His tasteg and habits were literary and scien- 
tific, and he contributed largely to the medical 
and scientific journals of the country. The 
Smithsonian Institute tendered him the publica- 
tion of his plates on paleontology and fossil 
remains at the cost of the Institute. He was 
also the author and compiler of three volumes 
of The Documentary History of South Carolina. 
He was eminently public-spirited; and to escape 
heavy loss, it became necessary for him to become 
the publisher of Te Columbia South Carolinian, 
which he edited for several years. He lost se- 
verely by Gen. Sherman’s burning of Columbia— 
his fine mansion, with its valuable collection of 
paintings, fossil remains, geological specimens 
and medical apparatus, falling a prey to the 
flames. All the accumulations of an industrious 
lifetime were destroyed at asingle blow; and 
Dr. Gibbes had not a place wherein to lay his 
head. He came to this city after the close of 


in the town, and among the number were several | the war, on business, but his friends saw at 4 


hundred of the Berkshire soldiers, representing 
the 10th, 27th, 31st, 34th, 37th, and 49th Massa- 


| 


glance that he was but a wreck of his former 
self. His constitution, naturally delicate, had 


chusetts regiments, all of which were raised | sank under the barbarous treatment he had suf- 
almost exclusively in the western part of the | fered; and the grave has now closed forever over 
State. The population of the town of Stock- | one of the best of men. 
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IL—GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN. 


A VINDICATION OF HIS CHARACTER AS A 
SOLDIER AND A PATRIOT. 


BY THOMAS C. AMORY, ESQ., OF BOSTON. 


In endeayoring to vindicate the memory of 
General Sullivan from aspersions which, we hope 
to show, have been unwarrantably cast by Mr. | 
Bancroft upon his discretion and generalship, we 
could well wish the task had devolved upon one 
better qualified to do it justice. As no abler 
writer seems inclined to discharge an obligation 
imposed by his devotion to the cause of his coun- | 
try, at the critical period of its revolutionary | 
struggle, we throw ourselves upon the candor | 
of the public, in the confidence that its judgment | 
will be reserved until both sides have been 
heard. 

It is unfortunate for his fame, that, with the ex- | 
ception of the brief memoir in the third volume | 
of the second series of Sparks’s American Biog- | 
raphy, no account has been given of General 
Sullivan’s civil and military career. The hope | 
had been indulged that some citizen of New 
Hampshire, familiar with the part taken by that 
State in the war, and with the character and serv- | 
ices of its historical personages, who co-operated 
with him in his labors, would have felt called 
upon to become his biographer. But this hope | 
has been disappointed. 

General Sullivan was born at Berwick, Maine, 
on the eighteenth of February, 1740. He was | 
educated by his father, who had enjoyed, him- | 
self, the benefits of a liberal and thorough train- | 
ing, before he settled in America, and who, | 
through a long life, extending to his one hun- | 
dred and fifth year, was diligently occupied in 
the education of youth. 

After a voyage to the West Indies, he became | 
a member of the family of Hon. Isaac Livermore, 
a lawyer of Portsmouth, in extensive practice; | 
and, under his instruction, prepared himself for 
his profession. He early exhibited ability of a 
high order; gained the respect and encourage- 
ment of his instructor; and soon attained a dis- 
tinguished position at the Bar of New Hamp- 
shire. Such was his professional success, that 
he married, and soon after, at the age of twenty, 
purchased a handsome dwelling at Durham, still | 
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|in good preservation, which continued to be his 


abode during the remainder of his life. For the 
next ten years, he was constantly employed in 
lucrative causes, taking elevated rank for his 


| eloquence as an advocate, and as a judicious 
| counselor. 


He enjoyed the friendship of the 
Wentworths and Langdons, as well as that of 
Lowell, Adams, and Otis, leading members of 
the Massachusetts Bar; and, before the breaking 
out of the war, had already accumulated a hand- 


| Some competence. 


He had a natural taste for military life; and, 


| although, with the exception of uniting with his 


father and brothers in the defense of Berwick, 
from the occasional attacks by the Indians, he had 
before our Revolutionary period no actual expe- 
rience of warfare, he is said to have devoted, in 
his historical studies, particular attention to mil- 
itary movements and engagements. In 1772, at 
the age of thirty-two, he received a Colonial 
commission as Major, and improved his oppor- 
tunity for becoming familiar with the rudiments 
of military science. 

His ardent nature and abhorrence of oppres- 


| sion, his contributions to the political press, and 


his extended influence and popularity, marked 
him early as a leader in the impending strug- 
gle; and, in the spring of 1774, he was a member 
of the Provincial Assembly, and in September 
of the same year, sent to Philadelphia, as one 


| of the New Hampshire delegation to the Conti- 


nental Congress. His name appears on many 
of the most important Committees of the latter , 
and he stood well with his associates. 

Soon after his return home, in December, he 
planned an attack upon the Fort at Newcastle, 
which was one of the earliest acts of hostility 
against the Mother Country ; and the arms and 


| hundred kegs of powder captured there, were 


carried to Durham, concealed in part under the 
pulpit of its meeting-house, and, in the spring of 
1775, brought by him to Cambridge, were used 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Immediately after his attack onthe. Fort, the 
Governor of the Province issued a Proclamation, 
declaring the offenders guilty of high treason, 
and calling for their arrest. In open defiance of 
his authority, Major Sullivan, Lieutenant Adams, 


| and other citizens of Durham, holding civil or 


military commissions from the King, assembled 
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at the Adams Tavern, and moved in procession’ 
with Sullivan at their head,to the Common, near 
the Meeting-house, where they kindled a bonfire 
and, in the presence of a large number of per- 
sons, burned their commissions, uniforms, and 
all other insignia which in any way connected 
them with the Royal Governinent. 

Early in 1775, he marched with a company 
raised in his neighborhood to Boston, but on the 
tenth of May was again in the Congress. Many 
of its members, beginning to realize that Inde- 
pendence was intended, hesitated ; and Dickinson 
moved a second address to the King, which John 
Adams opposed. When he sate down, he tells us, 
Sullivan followed on the same side, resisting the 
proposition in a strain of wit, reasoning and 
fluency, even unusual for him, which filled with 
dismay those who favored conciliation. 

A month later, when Washington was elected 
Commander-in-chief, Sullivan, who had been ap- 
pointed one of the eight Brigadiers, went with 
him to Cambridge, where his brigade and that 
of Greene formed Lee’s division, on Winter Hill, 
the left wing of the army investing Boston. 

His letter from the Camp, dated 12th Decem- 
ber, 1775, on the formation of the Constitution of 
New Hampshire, is replete with wise statesman- 
ship: and the following, to John Adams, proves 
his zeal and activity in the performance of his 
military duties: 


“Camp on WINTER Hit, Dect 21, 1775. 
“ Dear Sir: 

“Did not the hurry of our affairs prevent, I 
“should often write you respecting the state of 
“our army: but it has been my fortune to be em- 
“ployed almost night and day. When I had 
“ Winter Hill almost completed, I was ordered to 
“ Plough’d Hill, where for a long time I was al- 
“most day and night in fortifying. Twice have I 
“ been ordered to the Eastward, to fortify and de- 
“fend Piscataway Harbour; but unfortunately 
“was obliged to return without an opportunity 
“of proving the works I had taken so much pains 
“to construct. This being over, I was called 
“upon to raise 2000 Troops from New Hamp- 
“shire, and bring them on the lines in ten days; 


“this I undertook, and was happy enough to per- | 


“form; otherwise the desertion of the Connecti- 
“cut Troops might have proved fatal tous. I 
“might add that 3,000 from your Colony ar- 
“rived at the same time to supply the defect. 
“This, with the other necessary business in my 
“ Department, has so far engaged my time and 
“attention that I hope you will not require 
“an apology for my uot writing. I have now 


“many things to write, but must content myself 


“with mentioning a few of them at present, and 
“leave the residue to another opportunity. I 
“will in the first place inform you that we 
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| “have possession of almost every advantage- 
“ous post round Boston, from whence we 
“might, with great ease, burn or destroy 
“the town, was it not that we fail in a very 
“s trifling matter, namely, we have no powder 
“to do it with. However, as we have a suf- 
“ficiency for our small arms, we are not without 
“hope to become masters of the town. Old 
“ Boreas and Jack Frost are now at work build- 
“ing a bridge over all the rivers and bays, 
“which once completed, we take possession of 
“the town, or perish in the attempt. I have the 
“ greatest reason to believe I shall be saved, for 
“my faith is very strong. I have liberty to take 
“possession of your house. Mrs. Adams was 
“kind enough to honor me with a visit the other 
“day in company with a number of other ladies 
“and the Rev! Mr Smith. She gave me power 
“to enter and take possession. ‘here is nothing 
“now wanting but your consent, which I shall 
“wait for till the Bridge is completed; and un- 
“less given before that time, shall make a force- 
“able entry, and leave you to bring your action. 
“T hope in less than three weeks to write you 
“from Boston. 

“The prisoners taken in our privateer are sent 
“to England for trial, and so is Col» Allen. This 
“is glorious encouragement for people to engage 
“in our service when their prisoners are treated 
“ with so much humanity and respect, and the law 
“of Retaliation not put in force against them. I 
“know you have published a declaration of that 
“sort; but I never knew a man to feel the weight 
“of chains and imprisonment by mere declara- 
“tions on paper; and, believe me, till their barbar- 
“ous use of our prisoners is retaliated, we shall 
“be miserable. Let me ask if we have anything 
“to hope from the mercy of His Majesty or his 
“Ministers? Have we any encouragement from 
“the people in Great Britain? Could they exert 
“themselves more if we had shaken off the yoke 
“and declared ourselves independent? Why, 
“then, in God’s name, is it not done? Whence 
“ arises this spirit of moderation? This want of 
“decision? Do the members of your respecta- 
“ble body think that the Enemy will throw 
“their shot and shells with more force than 
“at present? Do they think the fate of 
“Charlestown or Falmouth might have been 
“ worse, or the King’s Proclamation more severe 
“if we had openly declared war? Could they 
“have treated our prisoners worse if we were 
“in open and avowed rebellion, than they now 
“do? 

“Why, then, do we call ourselves freemen, 
“and act the part of timid slaves? I don’t 
“apply this to you—I know you too well to sus- 

| « pect your firmness and resolution. But let me 
“beg of you to use those talents I know you 
“possess to destroy that spirit of moderation 
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“which has almost ruined, and if not speedily 
“ rooted out, will prove the final overthrow of 
“ America. That spirit gave them possession of 
“ Boston, lost us all our arms and ammunition, and 
“ now causes our brothers which have fallen into 
“their hands to be treated like rebels. But 
“enough of this. I feel too sensibly to write 
“ more upon this subject. I beg you to make my 
“ most respectful compliments to M' Hancock and 
“your brother delegates, also to Col» Lee and 
“those worthy brethren who laboured with us in 
“the vineyard, when I had the honor to be with 
-“ you in the senate. You may venture to assure 


“should not have courage enough to fight my- 
“ self, I shall do all in my power to encourage 
“ others.” 
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running from the shore to the neighboring vil- 
lages. As these heights commanded the interior 
lines about Wallabout Bay, it was necessary for 
any effective defense, that they should be occu- 
pied. Greene had been in command and, with 
Sullivan and Sterling, engaged in fortifying them, 
when he was taken ill of a fever and compelled, 
on the twenty-fourth, to leave the Island. Sulli- 
van succeeded ; but, as there were indications of 


|an impending conflict with the enemy, to Put- 


| 


| 


nam, whose age as well as seniority of commis- 
sion were considered to constitute a claim to the 


| position next in responsibility to that of the Com- 
“them that when an opportunity presents, if I | 


mander-in-Chief, was confided the direction of 
our forces, on the island. ; 
While, if an effort were to be made to retain 


| possession of New York, it was important to op- 
pose the approach of the enemy, at Brooklyn, 
| his landing on the island might be used asa 
| feint, merely to lure our forces thither, and by 
| the aid of his fleet the city be taken. This com- 
| pelled the division of our forces and explains 


After the evacuation of Boston, he took the 
command of the army in Canada, conducting the 
retreat beginning with the fall of Montgomery, at 
Quebec ; and in this arduous service displayed 
skill, activity, and courage, to the satisfaction of 


Washington. He received from the officers serv- 
ing under him, amongst whom were Poor, Wayne, 
Maxwell, Varnum, and others distinguished in 
the subsequent campaigns of the war, the most 


| 


flattering testimonials of their sense of his val- | 


uable services and of their affection and esteem. 

Early in August, he joined the main army 
under Washington, at New-York. A British 
force, over thirty thousand strong, had recently 
arrived from Halifax, and on the twenty-first 
landed on Long-island, where, before the battle 
of the twenty-seventh, were arrayed twenty-four 
thousand troops. Their object was the city of 
New-York, then occupied by the American 
army. Our success in compelling the evacu- 
ation of Boston, and the recent intelligence of 
Lee’s good fortune in repulsing the British 
at Charleston, tended to encourage us, though 
neither in numbers, organization, or equipment 
were we equal to the enemy. As the pos- 
session of the westerly portion of Long-island 
was indispensable to any effective operations 
against the city, it was probable that would be 
the first point of attack. Washington occupied 
it with about nine thousand men—as many as he 
could prudently spare from his main force —and, 
for several weeks, he had caused lines of in- 
trenchment to be constructed for their protection. 


Where Long-island approaches nearest to the | 


city, there is a neck of land, about two miles and 
a half long and containing about fifteen hundred 
acres, Which is capable, on its eastern front, of 
being defended by works a mile and a quarter in 
length. ‘wo miles in front of these lines is a 
range of hills, at points two hundred feet in 
elevation, somewhat irregular in their general 
course from North to South, intersected by 
defiles through which, here and there, were roads 


why a force so inadequate was left exposed. 
While the British were concentrating their 
forces, the heights were occupied by several of 
our regiments; and skirmishes occasionally oc~ 
curred. But as the whole line of the hills to be 
guarded, extending from Yellow Hook on the 
Jamaica road to what is now Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, was six miles in length, the force we em- 
loyed to guard them was wholly inadequate. 
hat force we had, from some oversight of 
Putnam, and disregard of the injunctions of 
Washington and advice of Sullivan, was not 
wisely distributed. Sterling, as Sullivan says, 
was to have commanded outside the lines ; while 
to him was assigned the command, under Putnam 
himself, of the five thousand, within. As Put- 
nam had reason to believe the enemy would ad- 
vance by the shore, on Gowanus road, at half 
past three, on the morning of the twenty-seventh, 
he awoke Sterling in his tent and sent him to 
oppose him. Sullivan went out to the heights in 
front of Flatbush, where Hurd’s, Parsons’, 
Hand’s, and Miles’s regiments were stationed— 
General Woodhull, with a force of Long-island 
militia, keeping guard on the extreme left. 
When he reached the front, he called for volun- 
teers to ascertain the position of the enemy, but 
out of twelve selected for the purpose not one 
returned. In the plain at Flatbush, Van Heister 
kept his attention occupied by his artillery and 
occasional attacks in line. Meanwhile, Howe, 
Clinton, Cornwallis, and Perey, who, with the 
principal portion of the British army, had, the 
evening before, fallen back to Flatlands, and 
thence made a circuit of several miles, during 
the night, sawing down the trees that obstructed 
their march lest the sound of the axe should be- 
tray their design, had interposed themselves 
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between the heights and our interior lines, two 
or three miles, in our rear. By cutting off all 
our patrols and detachments, they accomplished 
their object without our knowledge; and when, 
at half-past eight, we discovered them, it was too 
late to escape. 

Of our force on the island, in all about 
nine thousand, 
ing the fifteen hundred under Sterling, were 
on the heights. Sullivan, when he found his 
earlier anticipation fulfilled, and that his position 
Was surrounded, made a reconnoissance with four 


himself between Van Heister’s men, who were 
pressing up from Flatbush, and Clinton’s at Bed- 
ford. His small force fought well, in the woods, 
from half past nine till twelve, when they were 
killed or scattered, and he himself taken prisoner. 


to yield to superior numbers, arms, and artillery ; 
and it seems hardly worthy of an American his- 
torian to go out of his way to cast aspersions, for 


imaginary reasons, why so many of our Revolu- | 


tionary battles, where the odds were fourfold 
against us, resulted asthey did. The Americans 


effected all, and more than all, that could have | 


been expected under the circumstances; but in 
the excited state of the public mind, it was human 


to attach blame to some one to explain defeat. | 


It was much to the honor of Washington, how- 
ever, that he never condescended to such injus- 


would be creditable to modern historians, eager 
to attract attention to their books, if they were 
equally conscientious, and exhibited more of the 
fairness and candor that distinguished Judge 


of the events of the Revolution. 


Mr. Bisbee, who was with Sullivan in the | 


woods, states that when his men, feeling farther 
resistance useless, dispersed, Sullivan rode to- 
ward the enemy with the expectation of sharing 
the fate of so many of his soldiers who had re- 
ceived no quarter, intending to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. As he approached the enemy, 
several of their men, instructed in capturing pris- 


oners, contrived to arrest his course, render use- | 


less his weapons, and lift him from the saddle. 
Bancroft states, page 91, that Sullivan’s party 
fired with nervous rapidity. Is it not possible 


the authority on which this statement is made | 
was that of the British officer, who, in relating | 


what occurred on the afternoon of the day before, 
says that the force with which he was connected 
opposite Flatbush, experiencing loss from the 
American batteries on the heights, quietly with- 
drew into the woods behind the inequalities of 
the ground, the shot striking the trees over their 
heads ? 


probably four thousand, includ- | 





| recognize an 
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The Americans underrated the force opposed 
to them—some six times their number—or they 
would have withdrawn earlier within the lines: 
Howe over-estimated the American force, or he 
would have proceeded at once to take their lines 
by assault. The vigorous resistance by Sterling, 
on the right, and the desperation with which the 
left, on retiring, sold their lives to the Hessians, 
who gave no quarter, led the British General, 
who remembered the loss sustained in attacking 


| our lines at Bunker’s hill, to make regular ap- 
| proaches. After two rainy days, Washington 
hundred men; and as he was returning he found | 


withdrew his army, on the twenty-ninth, leaving. 
on the mind of the enemy, the impression that 
though we might be defeated, we could not be 
easily conquered. 

Our loss was heavy, but not so great as was to 


| have been expected from the vast superiority of 
Let candid minds remember it was no disgrace | 


the enemy and the mode in which we were sur- 


| rounded. 


Sullivan was received on board the Hagle, with 
the utmost courtesy, by Lord Howe; and his ex- 
change for General Prescott, then held as a pris- 


| oner in Philadelphia, immediately approved. In 


friendly conversation with him Lord Howe 
stated he had full power, with General Howe, 
to compromise the dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and America. Sullivan proposed to make 
his sentiments known to the Congress, in Phila- 


| delphia, where he was going, on parole, to effect 
| his exchange. 

tice, or sought to build his own reputation by | 
creating prejudice against his subordinates. It | 


Mr. Bancroft, in the tone of ungentlemanly 
denunciation of what was a very simple and 
natural thing to do, for any one who was a pris- 
oner in a civil war, at a time before any system 
of exchanges had been effected, loses sight not 


| only of what is just but what is dignified. It 
Marshall in his earlier and more reliable relation | 


does not matter much to General Sullivan, nor 
will it much affect his historical position among 
those who are familiar with the events and char- 
acters of the Revolution, that Mr. Bancroft, who 
at times writes very well but is not very reliable 
as an historian, may think of his discretion. The 
majority of sensible readers will be puzzled to 
connection between the terms and 
the facts, and conclude, upon the whole, after a 
serious defeat, with a victorious army against us 
of double the strength of any we had to oppose 
to it, that the chance of establishing our Inde- 
pendence was not so great as it had been; and 
that if we could make peace upon the terms we 
had always before the war insisted upon—name- 
ly, allegiance to the Crown, chartered rights 
inviolate, independence of Parliament—it was 
worthy of consideration. At all events, we 
gained time to recover our vigor, discouraging 
by negotiation the activity of the enemy and ob- 
taining recognition as belligerents, which, in the 
event of disaster, might have saved even Wash- 
ington himself from the scaffold. 
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That Lord Howe did not divulge any such 
ons at the subsequent conference with Adams, 

ranklin, and Rutledge, the Committee of Con- 
gress appointed, in pursuance of his overture to 
negotiation, is neither reason nor argument that 
he did not possess them. As the Committee in- 
sisted throughout upon Independence as the only 
admissible basis of negotiation, there was no 
occasion to do so. If the control of Parliament 


over any adjustment was rong to be paramount, | 
4 


it must be remembered that Magna Charta and 
the settlement of 1688 had already been consti- 
tutionally regarded as concessions from the pre- 
rogative that the treaty making power vested in 
the Crown, and that if terms had been concluded 
under the powers lodged with the Howes by the 
King and Cabinet, upon the principle that legisla- 
tion and representation, in all cases whatsoever, 
should go together, or upon such a system of 
government as that now proposed to be carried 


out in the Canadas, Parliament would probably | 


have assented or acquiesced. It was, therefore, 
no indiscretion in Sullivan to repose the most 


implicit confidence in the assurances given him, | 


that adequate powers were possessed by the 
Howes to effect an accommodation ; or inconsist- 


ency in them to intimate as much on board the | 


Hagle, in confidential intercourse, and = not 
make their full powers to treat known when the 


formal conference took place. 

As it was simply intended that Sullivan should 
communicate, in an informal manner, an overture 
for negotiation through such, conference, only to 
be heid if sanctioned by Congress, it was wholly | 
unnecessary that he should have received any 
written instructions; indeed, instructions were 


wholly out of the case. 
self, as one of the acting parties, a proposition 
affecting his associates as well as himself, com- 
promising no one, upon which he merely con- 
sented to consult. ‘To deny the propriety of such 
a course in civil war, would be to close the door 


to all negotiation ; and if our affairs had been as | 


desperate as they looked at that particular crisis, 


with thirty thousand men in the field against | 


half that number, in the event of further disaster, 
would have subjected all concerned in the rebel- 


ditional surrender. 


In the freedom of confidential intercourse 


with his old associates of the Congress, not | 
probably more than thirty in number, General | 


Sullivan no doubt stated with entire frankness 
whatever had occurred on board the vessel, as 
no doubt it was the wish of Lord Howe, as well 
as his manifest duty as an officer appointed under 
their authority, that he should. When requested 
to commit to writing what he understood Lord 
Howe to propose, he was cautious and guarded, 
and no exceptions were or could be taken to his 


He was receiving him- | 
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words. Subsequently, at the conference, Rut- 
ledge, in repeating from recollection, gave a 
force and color to what Sullivan had said, sev- 
eral days before; in his oral communication, 
which Howe claimed was beyond the natural 
import of his language. Of course, he meant if 
Sullivan had been correctly reported; but any 
fair and generous mind, knowing how easily ex- 
pressions may be misinterpreted or erroneously 
recalled, would never think’ of impeaching char- 
acter or impugning veracity on grounds so un- 
substantial. 

It should be borne in mind, that recourse was 
had to this indirect mode of opening communica- 
tions, always of advantage to belligerents, and 
especially in civil war, from the prohibition of 
the British Government to the Howes to recog- 
nize the Congress. General Washington knew 
what was intended, and did not consider it proper 
that the military authority should prevent an 
appeal to the civil power. It would not have 
a been churlish to Howe to have declined 
communicating what was a mere overture to a 
conference, but it would have been an imprudent 
oversight to have neglected so valuable an op- 
portunity to ascertain the extent of the boasted 
powers: of the Commissioners, as well as a reflec- 
tion upon the ability and wisdom of Congress to 
decide what their public duty demanded. They 
concluded to accept the proposition, improved it 
to disabuse their constituents of any expectation 
of satisfactory concessions, gaining time needed 
for reorganization after defeat, and inspiring a 
more determined spirit to persevere in the con- 
test. 

All condemn, now, the want of wisdom of the 
Confederate leaders in declining, in January, 
1865, the terms proposed by Mr. Lincoln. In 
numerous wars, and especially those of a civil 
character, peace has been brought about by in- 
formal propositions. Humanity demands that 
no reasonable means should be neglected to stay 
the useless effusion of blood. Sullivan had been 
a respected member of the Congress. Settlement 
of the difficulty was as much an affair of New 
Hampshire as of Massachusetts. John Adams— 


who resembled the historian in one particular, 
lion to the mercy of the conquerors upon uncon- | 


in entertaining too much respect for himself and 


| too little for others—fearing reaction, might 


have said that he wished a bullet had passed 
through the brain of the emissary, as Mr. Ban- 
croft courteously calls him. But this was 
simply his mode of expressing his extreme un- 


| willingness to enter into any negotiations with 
| the British Government, rather than an indica- 


tion of an impaired confidence in the integrity 


| or patriotism of that emissary. His relations 


with Sullivan, then and throughout the War, 
seem to have been respectful and friendly ; and, 
a few days later, he himself was not unwilling 
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to go with Franklin and Rutledge to confer with | 


Howe on the same business, though as much 
convinced when he went as before or afterwards, 
that no propositions would be made which were 
based on the Independence of the States. Be- 
sides, a few years later, he writes that he would 
gladly exchange all prospects of success in the 
War for the condition existing before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. We think, therefore, 
that the whole passage in Mr. Bancroft’s vol- 
ume, to which we have referred, betrays an un- 
reasonable prejudice on the part of the writer 
against General Sullivan. 

In October and November, Sullivan was with 
Washington, in Westchester county ; and, after 
the army crossed the Hudson, he was placed 
under the orders of Lee. When the latter was 
taken prisoner, on the thirteenth of December, 
Sullivan forthwith obeyed the orders of Wash- 
ington to join him at Newtown, opposite Trenton ; 
and having crossed the Delaware, at Easton, he 
effected a junction with the main army on the 
twentieth. The same day, Gates arrived with 
five hundred men—all that remained of four 
New England regiments. Immediate measures 


were taken for the surprisal of Rah! at Trenton ; 
and, on the twenty-fifth, at three o’clock, with 
twenty-four hundred men—one-half his whole 
army—Washington marched to MacKonkey’s 
ferry, and by three o’clock in the morning of the 


twenty-sixth, had crossed the river. It was bit- 
terly cold; and a storm of snow and hail set in 
as they started for a nine-miles’ march to Trenton. 
Sullivan commanded the right wing, on the river- 
road, Greene the left; and both reached Trenton, 
nearly at the same moment, at eight o’clock. 
The surprise was complete, Rah] defeated and 
mortally wounded; and Washington recrossed 
the Delaware with nine hundred prisoners. 

When, on the thirtieth, Washington again 
passed the Delaware into Jersey, taking post at 
Trenton, and found Cornwallis on his front, too 
strong to attack with any reasonable chance of 
success, he moved, in the night of the second of 
January, towards Princeton. On his way, sev- 
eral British regiments were encountered, Mercer 
was killed, Mawhood repulsed by Washington 
in person, and the Fortieth and Fifty-fifth were 
pursued by Sullivan to the College, whence, after 
slight resistance, they fled to Brunswick, nearly 
two hundred (194) of them being taken prisoners. 

During the next six months, Sullivan was 
busily engaged in front of the main army, which 
lay during the winter at Morristown ; and at that 
season, incessantly vigilant, he kept the British 
at Brunswick and Amboy, many times his num- 
ber, from marauds. 

After the British General had embarked twenty 
thousand of his troops for a destination not then 
known, Sullivan lay about twenty miles from 
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Staten Island, whence frequent forays were made 
by the enemy, on the main. Ascertaining thet 
while sixteen hundred regulars were at the north- 
erly part of the island, about eight miles off, near 
New Brighton, one thousand Loyal militia were 
scattered at different posts along the shore, on 
the twenty-first of August, he gathered what 
boats he could procure, six in number, and placed 
one-half his force, under Ogden, in three cf them, 
with orders to land at the Old Blazing Star and 
attack the regiments of Lawrence, Dungan and 
Allen, while, with De Borre, he, himself, crossed 
to attack Colonel Barton, at the New Blazing Star 
Ferry ; General Smallwood being ordered to cross 
at Halsey’s Point, to attack Buskirk. 

Ogden says the plan was well concerted and 
perfectly consistent. The enemy was put to 
route and many prisoners taken, with little loss. 
From a mistake of Smallwood, in the night, the 
regulars became aware of their presence on the 
island; and following them to the boats, attacked 
the rear-guard left to pick up stragglers from 
the ranks. The guard “sold themselves dear,’ 
it is said, and after vigorous resistance and some 
loss, were compelled to the number of two hun- 
dred to venation. 

Judge Marshall says, “the enterprise was well 
“planned and, in its commencement, happily ex- 
“ecuted ;” but the boats were insufficient. The 
boats that carried the force to the island were 
certainly capable of bringing them back, and 
would have done so in safety had it not been for 
a laxity of discipline on the part of his subor- 
dinates, which Sullivan, by the strictest orders, 
had done what he could to prevent. Similar 
enterprises attended with the happiest results, 
and consequently familiar, others baffled and 
forgotten, were constantly occurring; and if 
ever likely to prove successful, it was at that very 
conjuncture, when the British army was at sea. 

Sullivan was censured; but the Court of In- 
quiry and the Congress held him blameless. 
Historical writers, swift to defame, have in some 
instances, before, as Mr. Bancroft has now, at- 
tributed his want of success to negligence in 
providing transportation. He, no doubt, pro- 
cured all the boats that he could find; and 
opportunity, in war, would never be improved if 
no risks were hazarded. We do not claim for 
General Sullivan any particular merit for the 
descent on the Island. Had it resulted, as might 
have been reasonably anticipated, in the capture 
of the thousand Loyal militia-men, it would have 
been considered a very sensible enterprise. Our 
general officers were encouraged to activity and 
to embrace all similar occasions of inflicting 
loss on the enemy, by the leading men of the 
time ; and the letter of John Adams to Sullivan, 
given in his Biography, (Works, i, 259,) probably 
made him emulous to do all in his power. 
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The following letter to Hancock explains, in 
a measure, the malign spirit with which he had 
to contend in the discharge of his duty : 


“Camp oN MetTucuHIN HIL1s, 
“Octob. 17th, 1777. 
“ Dear Sir— 

“TI do myself the Honor to enclose Con- 
“gress a copy of the result of a Court of In- 
“ quiry, respecting my conduct, on Staten Island, 
“after perusing which and examining the evi- 
“dence, sent by me in a former letter, Congress 
“must be at some loss, to know how it was pos- 
“sible for Lt. Colo. Smith, and Major ‘laylor, to 
“ write so warmly against me, to their friends in 
“Congress when there was no colour for it. I 
“shall now give Congress the key to it, and it 
“will no longer remain a mystery. On the 13th 
“ August, last, when my Division lay at Hanover, 
“those two gentlemen attacked Majr Sherburn 
“who acted as Depty. A. General on the Public 
“Parade, before all the soldiers, about the 
“ severity of the duty, averring that there was no 
“necessity of Picquets, or out Guards, as we 
“were in a friend’s country and the enemy at 
“such a distance. This was said with heat on 
“the one side, and replied to with as much 
“warmth on the other; I was much surprised 
“at hearing so dangerous a doctrine had been 


“advanced by Field Officers before the Soldiers 


“of my Division. I knew it was an established 
“rule among military men, to use the same pre- 
“ cautions in a friend’s country, as in an enemy’s ; 
“for a relaxation or neglect of duty has proved 
“ the destruction of many armies. The fate of Han- 
“nibal after his troops had tasted the delights of 
“Capua, was a striking instance of the evil 
“tendency which follows those neglects. I 
“ therefore on the next day, issued Orders to my 


“ Division (which you have enclosed). This matter | 
“being known throughout the Division, it was | 
“early perceived against whom they were point- | 


“od. This was by them deemed unpardonable, 
“ and I suppose retaliation dcteentaed on.” * * 

* * * * * * « But 
“no opportunity offered till the affair of Staten 
“Island. They immediately began to make a 
“ party against me,in which they were warmly 
“seconded by General de Borre. ‘This, Sir, was 
“the foundation of all the clamour raised 
“against me, but every Engine was set at work, 


“to raise a report throughout the Country, that | 


“my officers in general were dissatisfied with 
“my conduct. This report coming to the hear- 
“ing of the Officers, they have met on the occa- 
“sion, and the Regiments have many of them de- 
“livered in, and the others are making out papers, 
“similar to the one you have enclosed from Cole, 
“Ford’s. 1 believe some officers in Hazen’s will 
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“clude by saying that if they were as happy 
“with the Field Officers of his Regm’t as wit 
“me, they would be as happy as they could wish. 
“TI hope after having dealt thus openly with 
“Congress, and laid every thing before them, 
“the party who have arisen up against me, will 
“at least be sensible that they have injured me 
“without cause. 1 am happy that my conduct 
“in military life, thus far will bear the strictest 
“scrutiny, & every enquiry into it will redound to 
“my Heuour. But I am far from expecting this 
“always to be the case. I well know that I am 
“in common with the rest of mankind liable to 
“errors and it must be a miracle if I escape 
“them all. At the same time, though at a dis- 
“tance from the Senate, I know there is a Party 
“who would improve the first [opportunity ?] to 
“work my ruin. This was the only motive that 
“jnduced me to ask to retire from the army ; 
“It was not because I was weary of serving my 
“ Country, but to rescue my reputation from ruin ; 
“It is exceedingly hard for me to fight against 
“the enemies of my Country, and at the same 
“time combat with the very persons I am fighting 
“for. The last action took off half of my family, 
“perhaps the next may sweep the residue, and 
“involve me in their fate ; and what is still more 
“deplorable, my reputation may unjustly per- 
“ish by my side. This is a poor encourage- 
“ment to sacrifice that life which I have often 
“ventured in my Country’s Cause, and to ex- 
“change domestic ease, for the dusty field. of 
“Mars. But as every American looks up to 
“Oongress, for justice, I cannot persuade my- 
“ self that it will refuse either to approve my con- 
“duct publicly, or grant me leave to retire from 
“the army.” 


The following is the account of the expedi- 
tion, by Marshall: “The force of the enemy on 
“the island amounted to between two or three 
“thousand men, of whom nearly one thousand 
“were Provincials, who were stationed at differ- 
“ent places on the coast, opposite the Jersey 
“shore. ‘he British and German troops, amount- 
“ing to sixteen hundred men, were in a fortified 
“camp, near the Watering Place. General Sul- 
“livan thought it practicable to surprise and 
“bring off the Provincials before they could be 
“supported by the Kuropean troops ; and he was 
“the more stimulated to make the attempt by 
“their occasional incursions into Jersey. In one 
“of these, very lately made, they had carried off 
“a number of cattle and about twelve indi- 
“ viduals noted for their attachment to the Amer- 
“ican cause. This expedition was undertaken 
“with the select troops of his Division, aided b 
“a few Jersey militia, under Colonel Freling- 


| “ hnysen. 
“not do it, but many of them lave, and some con- | 


“They had to march about twenty miles to 
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“the place of embarkation, where only six boats | truthful, says that “Sullivan, while encamped 
“had been procured. Three of these were allot- | “at Hanover, in Jersey, made a gallant attempt 


“ted to Colonel Ogden, who commanded one de- 
“tachment intended to attack Colonel Lawrence, 


“who lay near The Old Blazing Star ferry, and | 


“Colonels Dungan and Allen, who lay about 
“two miles from each other, towards Amboy. 
“ The other three were taken by General DeBorre, 
“who was accompanied by g 

“and who was to attack Colonel Barton, near 
“The New Blazing Star ferry, and having se- 
“cured that party, to assist Ogden. General 
“ Smallwood was to cross at Halsey’s Point, and 


“attack Buskirk’s regiment, which lay near | 
! All the troops crossed over 
“into the island, before day, without being per- | 


“ Decker’s ferry. 


“ceived by the enemy. From being miscon- 
“ ducted by his guides, Smallwood began his at- 
“tack on a different point from that which he 
“intended, in consequence of which the regiment 
“he attacked made its escape; but Ogden and 
“ DeBorre succeeded in a very considerable ex- 
“tent. Lawrence and Barton were completely 


“surprised ; and both of them, with several of | 


“ their officers and men, were taken. 

“The alarm being given, it was necessary to 
“use the utmost dispatch in drawing his forces 
“off the island. It had been impracticable to ob- 
“tain a sufficient number of boats to embark them 
“all at the same time: and some confusion ap- 
“ pears to have prevailed in this part of the busi- 
“ness. General Campbell, with a considerable 
* force advanced upon them ; and the rear-guard 
* ome two hundred) after defending themselves 
“for some time with great gallantry, finding the 


“boats could not be brought back to take them 
“over the channel, were under the necessity of 


“ surrendering prisoners of war. The enterprise 
“seems to have been well planned, and, in its 
“ commencement, to have been happily executed. 
“Its disastrous conclusion is most probably at- 


“tributable to the want of a sufficient number of | 


“ boats, without which the expedition ought not 
“to have been undertaken.”—Life of Washing- 
ton. 


The loss inflicted and sustained was nearly | 
equal, probably about two hundred men ren- | 


rered ineffective on either side. Sullivan brought 
away with him from the island, twenty-eight 
civilians, in retaliation for similar treatment, as 
above menticned, towards the friends of Inde- 
pendence. 

In his account of the expedition and the ill- 
natured expressions he uses, Mr. Bancroft loses 
sight of the fact that it was only after his return 
that he learned of the arrival of the British fleet 
in the Chesapeake ; and that, while waiting for 
orders, it was his duty to omit no opportunity to 
harass the enemy. 

Mr. Irving, in terms alike more generous and 





“to surprise and capture a corps of one thousand 
“ Provincials, stationed on Staten Island, at a 
“distance from the fortified camp and opposite 
“the Jersey shore. The attempt was partially 
“successful; a number of the Provincials were 


| “captured, but the regulars came to the rescue. 
Sullivan in person, | 


“Sullivan had not brought sufficient boats to 
“secure a retreat. His rear-guard was captured 
“while waiting for the return of the boats, yet 
“not without a sharp resistance. There was loss 
“on both sides ; but the Americans suffered most. 
“Congress directed Washington to appoint a 
“Court of Inquiry to investigate the matter ; in 
“the meantime Sullivan, whose gallantry re- 
“mained undoubted, continued in command.” 

Both Marshall and Irving attribute the want 
of more complete success to an insufficient num- 
ber of boats. But the subordinate officers, con- 
trary to the earnest injunctions of Sullivan, had 
allowed men to straggle from their ranks; and a 
rear-guard was left to collect them, as well as 
to protect the embarkation of the rest. More- 
over, Ogden had taken possession of a small 
vessel, upon which were placed his prisoners ; 
and their red uniforms led the boatmen to sup- 
pose her an armed vessel of the enemy and to 
keep off. 

This was a mischance not to be guarded 
against, and ought not to work to the prejudice 
of Sullivan. He had taken part in an expedition 
of a similar character, eight months before, at 
Trenton, which had redounded to the honor of 
all who were engaged, proving of infinite ad- 
vantage to the cause for which we were contend- 
ing. It also bore many points of resemblance 
to his first exploit, the attack on Fort William 
and Mary, at Portsmouth, in December, 1774, b 
many considered as the earliest hostile svented 
ing against the Crown. 

Mr. Bancroft says, disingenuously, that Sul- 
livan could not, in consequence of the descent on 
Staten Island, obey the orders which met him 
on his return, to join Washington with all speed. 
In a week, he moved three thousand men from 
Hanover to the Elk—one hundred and thirt 
miles, probably more than less. Howe, with 
twenty thousand men, had effected his landing, 
by the twenty-sixth of August, and on the eley- 
enth of September, was at Kennett Square, seven 
miles South of the Brandywine, and thirty South 
from Philadelphia, of which city it was his aim 
to possess himself. Washington, on the North 
side of the river, with his center at Chad’s ford, 
on the direct route to the city, had eleven thou- 
sand men, poorly armed, or recent levies. Max- 
well commanded the left, down the river; Sulli- 
van the right, above, having under him, besides 


‘ his own Division, those of Sterling and Stephen, 
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with Hazen’s regiment stationed three miles 
higher up. ’ 
ullivan, in conversation and by letter, had 


previously expressed his opinion to Washington, | 
that Howe, as a sensible officer, would cross the | 


river above the forks. Knyphausen, with half 
the British army, early in the morning, marched 
towards the river and engaged Washington’s at- 
tention, with his artillery and occasional attacks 
in force. At the same time he occupied the 
right bank of the Brandywine, screening from 
observation the march of Howe and Cornwallis, 
who, at day-break, had started up the Lancaster 


road. The morning was foggy ; and their march, | 


from six to ten miles from the river, lay through 


thick woods and uneven grounds, well guarded | 


on their flanks. Sullivan had but four horsemen, 
two of whom were needed to keep up communi- 
cation with Head-quarters, two miles below, and 
three quarters of a mile from Chad’s Ford. 
was difficult, therefore, to ascertain the move- 
ment of the hostile forces; and Washington re- 
mained several hours in suspense. 

In a foot-note on page 395 of Mr. Bancroft’s 
volume, Sparks’ Washington, v., 109, is cited to 
prove that the responsibility devolved exclusively 
on Sullivan to obtain intelligence ; and it pur- 
ports that the letter cited corrects a misstate- 
ment of his, on that point. The candid reader, 
on reference to that authority, will find that the 
letter, on the contrary, confirms his statement ; 
and that it was alike the constant effort of both 
Washington and Sullivan, that anxious morning, 
to obtain intelligence; and what was actually 
brought to them was as full and frequent as cir- 
cumstances could have warranted them to expect. 

Towards noon came an express from Sullivan 
to Head-quarters, that Howe, with a large body 
of troops and a park of artillery, was pushing 
up the Lancaster road. Washington ordered 
Sullivan to cross the Brandywine at Brenton’s 
ford, near which he was stationed, to attack the 
British left. While preparing, in obedience to 
these orders, to cross the river, Major Spicer* 
came in and informed him that he had just come 
down from the Lancaster road and the country 
where the British should have been, if coming 
round by the upper fords; and that they were 
nowhere to be seen. Sullivan thought Spicer 
must be mistaken, but felt bound to transmit 
this, with all speed, to Head-quarters, as Wash- 
ington said, in the sequel, he was perfectly right 
in doing. The movement might well have been 
a feint to lure us to meet the whole British 
army. That Washington so reasoned, is plain 
from the fact that he did not send back imme- 
diate word, as he might have done in twenty 


* Most of the authorities write Spear, one of the later, Irving, 
Spicer. 


It | 
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| minutes, to cross, notwithstanding. One hour, at 

| least, passed on, unimproved by Washington, 
while awaiting more positive information, when 
Cheyning came in, to confirm the earlier intelli- 
gence.* 

As the proposed movement was based on 
information previously communicated, in real- 
ity correct, but now contradicted on autho- 
rity equally entitled to respect, Sullivan would 
have been deservedly blamed if he had hesitated 
to transmit it, and the army had crossed to en- 
counter the whole British force, double its num- 
bers, with a river but partially fordable in its 
rear, and, as inevitably would have been the case 
unless by a miracle, been defeated. 

Reasoning from the facts as, in reality, they 
were, if Sullivan had crossed and, with Wash- 
ington, attacked Knyphausen, the force left at 
Kennett Square was nearly equal to what would 
have been engaged against it, and the contest 
could easily have been prolonged until Howe 
had reached our rear and enveloped us. It is 

| useless to conjecture probabilities, except so far 

as they bear upon the claim to credit for pru- 
dence and military sagacity of those who, no 
doubt, took them into account in forming their 
conclusions. But it would seem that kind Provi- 
dence saved us, on that day, from a terrible 
blunder, if not the loss of our cause, by keeping 
us on the left bank of the Brandywine. We 
fought because public opinion demanded. It 
would have been a folly, with such odds, to have 
expected a victory. The resistance made, al- 
though resulting in retreat, was still a step in 
advance towards Independence. 

What followed, we give in Sullivan’s own 
language, in a letter which we claim to be the 
best evidence as to the facts related, because 
proceeding from him who had the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth, whose character for 
honor cannot be impeached, and where —_ 
tion, had he been disposed to deceive, would 
have been impossible, from a whole army of 
witnesses to whom the incidents of the battle 
were perfectly familiar. We feel assured that 
no candid or competent judge, after reading it, 
will remain of the opinion either that Sullivan 
made too wide a circuit, had any question of eti- 


*It seems reasonable to believe that the information of 
Colonel Ross and Colonel Bland, that Howe had marched to- 


wards the Forks, reached Washington before eleven. His 
order to Sullivan to cross was not later than half-past. By 
twelve the reports of Major Spear and Sergeant Tucker, that 
the earlier intelligence was a mistake, were forwarded, and by 
one certainly orders could have been sent to Sullivan still to 
cross, had Washington deemed it advisable. It was after two 
when the fact became known to Washington that the British 
army was actually coming down the left bank of the Brandy- 
wine. Ill-natured historians, eager to find. fault, overlook 
completely the fact that Colonel Hazen, who with his regiment 
was stationed three miles above Sullivan, up the river, was the 
person mainly relied upon for knowledge of any movement of 
the enemy in that direction. 
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quette with Sterling or Stephen as to the post of | 
honor, moved his Division from half a mile to | 
the left to their right, or that he was otherwise 
than worthy of all respect for his military ca- 
pacity, and his natural and. acquired qualifica- 
tions as a General officer and commander, in 
critical moments requiring coolness and judg- 
ment. If we had many better officers than Sul- 
livan, the standard in our Revolutionary struggle 
was a most unusual one. 

The letter to which reference has been made, 
is the following : 


“Camp on Perkromy, Sept. 27, 1777. 


“ Much Esteemed Sir : 

“T have long been soliciting for a court of en- 
“quiry into my conduct in theexpedition against 
“ Staten ited. I had applied to the command- 
“erin chief for one before. I know Congress 
“had ordered it, but such has been the state of 
“our arms, that I have not been able to obtain 
“one, and know not when I shall have it in my 
“power. I however take the freedom to trans- 
“mit Congress copies of the testimonies I mean 
“to lay before the court, which I beg Congress 
“to peruse, and they can be at no loss what must 
“be the result of an impartial court. I am, how- 
“ever, happy in the assurance, that the evidence 
“ will remove every suspicion from the minds of 
“the members of Congress, and from the court, 
“if ever I should be so happy as to obtain one ; 
“andI shall take the proper steps to remove the 
“effects from the minds of Americans at large. 
“ T was ever at a loss to find what great evil hap- 
“pened from this expedition, unless a spirit of 
“enterprise is deemed a fault; if so, I think it 
“will need but few resolves of Congress to destroy 
“ what remains of it in our army. 

“In this expedition, we landed on an island 
“ possessed. by the enemy ; put to rout six regi- 
“ments, killed, wounded and made prisoners at 
“least four or five hundred of the enemy ;* van- 
“ quished every party that collected against us; 
“destroyed them great quantities of stores; took 
“one vessel and destroyed six; took a considera- 
“ble number of arms, blankets, many cattle, 
“horses, &c.; marched victorious through the 
“island, and in the whole course of the day, lost 
“not more than one hundred and fifty men, most 





* There is no more frequent subject of dispute in history than 
regards the number of combatants, the dead, wounded or miss 


ing. Returns are rarely exact, and, except in rare instances, 
where system is unusually thorough, much is left to conjecture. 
It was a part of even Washington’s policy, full of truth and 
honor as he was, to mislead the enemy, and the British officers 
frequently under or over-stated either from design or mistake. 
If this number seems large, it is quite as likely to be exact as 
what was stated by the enemy disposed to conceal the extent of 
their loss, or of persons, from malevolent motives, eager to de- 
preciatethe results. Of course in this number are included the 
reserves of Ogden, who, if we may judge from his own cor- 
respondence, was notin an independent command as stated by 
Bancroft, but formed part of that of Gen. Sullivan. 
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“of which were lost by the imprudence of them- 
“ selves, and officers. Some few, indeed, were 
“Jost by cross accidents, which no human fore- 
“sight could have prevented. : 
“Whether Congress will take any steps 
“against persons who have thus scandalously 
“imposed their falsehoods upon them, I shall 
“not enquire. I find it necessary for me to take 
“the proper steps to do myself justice, which I 
“know the impartial part of mankind will justi- 
“fy. I-was still more astonished to find that, 
“upon the vague report of a single person, who 


| “pretends to know all about the late battle of 


“ Brandywine, (though I am confident he saw but 
“little of it), Congress should suddenly pass a 
“resolve, to suspend me from the service, (which 
“resolve was afterwards rescinded.) If the rep- 
“ utation of general officers is thus to be sported 
“ with, upon every vague andidle report, those who 
“set less by their reputation than myself, must 
“continue in the service. Nothing can be more 
“mortifying to a man who is conscious of having 
“done every thing in his power for the good of 


| “his country ; has wasted hisstrength, and often 


“ exposed his life in the service of it ; than to find 
“ the representatives thereof, instead of bestow- 
“ing on him the reward of his services, loading 
“him with blame, infamy, and reproach, upon 
“ the false representations of asingle person, who 
“felt as little of the severity of the engagement, 
“as he knows about the disposition of our troops, 
“or that of the enemy. 

“TI enclose Congress the testimony of those 
“brave and experienced officers, who, with me, 
“endured the hottest of the enemy’s fire. 

“T have never endeavored to establish my 
“reputation by my own pen; nor have I, 
“according to the modern custom, employed 
“ others for the purpose ; neither have I adopted 
“the still more infamous method of raising my 
“own reputation by destroying that of others. 
“T have always contented myself with a con- 
“ sciousness of having done my duty with faith- 
“ fulness ; but being constrained to say something 
“at this time respecting the late battle, and some 
“ other matters, 1 hope Congress will look upon 
“it, rather as the effect of necessity, than any de- 
“sire of making a merit of my services. 

“1 never yet have pretended that my disposi- 
“tion in the late battle was perfect; I knew it 
“was very far from it; but this I will venture to 
« affirm, that it was the best which time would 
“allow me tomake, At half-past two, I received 
“orders to march with my division, to join with, 
“and take command of that and two others to 
“oppose the enemy, who were coming down on 
“the right flank of our army. I neither knew 
“where the enemy were, nor what route the 
“ other two divisions were to take, and of course 
“could not determine where I should form a 
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“junction with them. I began my march in a 
“few minutes after I received my orders, and 
“had not marched a mile, when I met Col. Hazen 
“and his regiment, which had been stationed at 
“a ford, three miles above me, who informed 
“that the oe were close upon his heels, and 
“that I might depend that the principal part of 
“the British army were there; although I knew 
“ the report sent to head-quarters made them but 
“two brigades. As I knew Col. Hazen to be an 
“old officer, and a good judge of numbers, I gave 
“ credence to his report, in preference to the in- 
“telligence before received. While I was. con- 
“versing with Col. Hazen, and our troops still 
“upon the march, the enemy. headed us in the 
“road, about forty rods from our advanced guard. 
«J then found it necessary to turn off to the 
“right to form, and so got nearer to the other 
“two divisions, which I at that moment discov- 
“ered drawn up on an eminence, both in the 
“rear, and to the right of the place I then was 
“at. LIordered Col. Hazen’s regiment to pass a 


“hollow way, file off to the right, and face, to 
“cover the artillery. The enemy seeing this, 
“did not press on, but gave me time to form my 
“division on an advantageous height, in a line 
“with the other divisions, but almost halfa mile 


“tothe left: I then rode on to consult the other 
“ general officers, who, upon receiving informa- 
“tion that the enemy were endeavoring to out- 
“flank us on the right, were unanimously of opin- 
“ion, that my division should be brought on to 
“join the others, and that the whole should in- 
“cline further to the right, to prevent our being 
“ out-flanked ; but while my division was march- 
“ing on, and before it was possible for them to 
“form to advantage, the enemy pressed on with 
“rapidity and attacked them, which threw them 
“into some kind of confusion. 
“ myself in the centre, with the artillery, and or- 
“dered it to play briskly to stop the progress of 
“the enemy, and to givethe broken troops time 
“to rally and form in the rear of where I was 
“with the artillery. I sent off four aide-de-camps 
“for this purpose, and went myself; but all in 
“vain. No sooner did I form one party, but 
“that which I had before formed, ran off, and 
“even at times, when I, though on horseback, 
“and in front of them, apprehended no danger. 
“T then left them to be rallied by their own of- 
“ficers, and my aide-de-camps; I repaired to the 
“hill where our artillery was, which by this time 
“began to feel the effects of the enemy’s fire. 
“This hill commanded both the right and left 
“of our line, and if carried by the enemy, I knew 


“would instantly bring on a total rout, and | 
“make a retreat very difficult; I therefore de- | 


“ termined to hold it as long as possible, to give 
“Lord Sterling’s and General Stephen’s divi- 


“sions, which yet stood firm, as much assistance | 





I had taken post | 
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“from the artillery as possible, and to give Col. 
“Hazen’s, Dayton’s and Ogden’s regiments, 
“ which still stood firm on our left, the same ad- 
“vantage, and to cover the broken troops of my 
“division, and to give them an opportunity to 
“rally, and come to our assistance, which some 
“of them did, and others could not by their of 
“ficers be brought to do anything but fly.—The 
“enemy soon began to bend their principal force 
“against the hill, and the fire was dass and 
“heavy for a long time, and soon became gen- 
“eral. Lord Sterling and General Conway with 
“their aide-de-camps were with me on the hill 
“and exerted themselves beyond description to 
“keep up the troops. Five times did the enemy 
“drive our troops from the hill, and as often 
“was it regained, and the summit often 
“disputed almost muzzle to muzzle. How 
“far I had a hand in this, and wheth- 
“er I endured the hottest of the enemy’s 
“fire, I cheerfully submit to the gentlemen who 
“were with me. The general fire of the line 
“Jasted an hour and forty minutes; fifty-one 
“ minutes of which the hill was disputed almost 
“ muzzle to muzzle, in such a manner, that Gen- 
“eral Conway, who has seen much service, says 
“he never saw so close and severe a fire. On 
“the right where General Stephens was, it was 
“long and severe, and on the left considerable. 
“When we found the right and left oppressed by 
“numbers and giving way on all quarters, we 
“were obliged to abandon the hill we had so 
“ong contended for, but not till we had almost 
“ covered the ground between that and Birming- 
“ham imeeting-house, with the dead bodies of 
“theenemy. When I found that victory was 
“on the side of the enemy, I thought it my duty 
“to prevent as much as possible, the injurious 
“ consequences of a defeat; for which purpose I 
“ rallied my troops on every ——— piece 
“ of ground to retard their pursuit, and give them 
“fresh opposition. How far I exerted myself in 
“ this, Congress will readily see by consulting the 


| “ enclosed testimonies ; and that the last parties I 


“ assisted to rally and post against them were be- 
“tween sunset and dark. By this means the 
“enemy were so much fatigued, that they suf- 
“fered our whole army, with their artillery, 
“ baggage, &c. to pass off without molestation, 
“and without attempting to pursue us a step. 

“T wish Congress to consider the many disad- 
“ vantages I labored under on that day ; it is nec- 
“essary, in every action, that the commanding 
“ officer should have a perfect knowledge of the 
“number and situation of the enemy, the route 
“they are pursuing, the ground he is to draw up 
“his troops on, as wellas that where the enemy 
“are formed, and that he have sufficient time to 
“view and examine the position of the enemy, 
“ and to draw up his troops insuch a manner as . 
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“to counteract their design; all of which were | 
“wanting —We had intelligence only of two | 
“brigades coming against us, when, in fact, it | 
“was the whole strength of the British army, | 
“commanded by General Howe and Lord Corn- 
“wallis. They met us unexpectedly, and in | 
“ order of battle, and attacked us before we had 
“time to form, and upon ground we had never 
“before seen. Under those disadvantages, and 
“against those unequal numbers, we maintained 
“our ground an hour and forty minutes; and by 
“ giving fresh opposition on every ground that 
“would admit, we kept them at bay from three 
“o’clock until after sunset. What more would 
“have been expected from between three and 
“four thousand troops against the chief part of 
“the British army ? 
——-— a + &£.-2 « * «¢ 
“I now beg Congress to consider whether my 
“services in political and military life, have de- 
“served so ill, as to render me liable, upon vague 
“reports and private opinions, to have my char- 
“acter stigmatized by resolves against me. 
“Though I have never yet wrote, or said any- 
“thing in favor of myself, I am compelled at 
“once to alter my conduct. My political char- 
“acter is well known in most parts of America, 
“and the part I have taken in the present dis- 
“pute. I am exceeding happy, that in the mili- 


“tary line, I have witnesses of all my conduct. 


“ Let the commander in chief declare, who it was 
“that supplied cannon, arms and ammunition to 
“the army, when they were almost destitute at 
“Cambridge, and who brought the troops to 
“guard the lines, when they were almost de- 
“ serted, and who by his influence prevailed upon 
“ them to tarry six weeks after their time was 
“expired. To the officers I had the honor to 
“command on Winter Hill, I appeal whether I 
“was not the means of inducing their men to en- 
“ist for the second campaign, and whether dur- 
“ing the whole time I was there, I did not cheer- 
* fally brave every danger that could arise from 
“the severe cannonade and bombardment of the 
“enemy. To the officers of the Canada army let 
“ me appeal for the truth of my having found on 
“my arrival in that quarter, a most miserable 
“army, flying off by hundreds and leaving be- 
“hind them all their sick, and all the public 
“stores which had been sent into that quarter. 
“Those I speedily collected, and having joined 
“my other forces, made an effort to penetrate 
“into the country, but the unfortunate arrival of 
“ten thousand British troops, put it out of my 
“power. I had then to make a retreat with five 
“thousand sick, and two thousand two hundred 
“and fifty well men, and to secure the public 
“ stores scattered throughout the country. This 
“was done in the face of a veteran army, com- | 
“manded by a brave and experienced officer. 


| * clare. 
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“The sick and the public stores were not only 
“saved, but the mills, timber, and boards were 
“destroyed, which prevented the enemy from re- 
“ducing Ticonderoga to the same unhappy situ- 


| “ ation the last year which they have done this. 


“ How far I was active in conducting this re- 


| “treat, which even our enemies have applauded, 
| “let the address of the worthy officers in that 


“army, presented at my departure from them de- 
In the attack upon Trenton in Decem- 
“ ber last, I appeal to all the officers in the three 
“brigades commanded by Generals St. Clair, 
“Glover, and Commandt. Sergeant, whether I 
“did not enter the town, at the head of my 
“ troops, and whether my disposition was not the 
“most perfect that sell bs devised for carrying 
“the town and preventing escapes, and whether, 
“with my division, I did not carry the town be- 
“fore we received any assistance. To the com- 
“ mander in chief, and to the same officers I 
“again appeal, whether I did not by my in- 
“fluence prevail on those troops to tarry six 
“ weeks‘ after the first day of January, which in 
“my opinion went far towards saving America ;* 
“and whether, at the attack on Princeton, I was 
“not in the front of my line when the enemy be- 
“ gan their fire upon us, and whether they ever 
“saw me in the least endeavor to screen myself 
“from the enemy’s fire. For the battle of Long 
“Tsland, I appeal to Major Willis and the other 
“ officers who were with me, whether any per- 
“son could have exposed himself more, or made 
“a longer resistance with such an handful of men, 
“against so great an army. 
* * * * 

“Tt is an observation of one of the wisest of 
“men, that no person can stand before envy; 
“and I am determined not to make the rash at- 
“tempt. My reputation and my freedom I hold 
“dear. But if I lose the former, the latter be- 
“comes of no importance. I therefore, rather 
“than run the venture to combat against the 
“envy of some malicious officers in the army, 
“ when cherished and supported, by the influence 
“of their too credulous correspondents in Con- 
“gress, must, aS soon as the court of inquiry 
“have sat, and given their opinion, beg leave to 
“retire from the army, while my reputation is 
“secure. This will afford me an opportunity of 
“doing justice to my reputation, and laying my 
“conduct, with the evidence of it, before the 
“public; and enable me to take the proper steps 
“against those, who, without cause or founda- 
“ tion, have endeavored to ruin one, who has ever 
“shown himself one of the warmest friends to 
“ American freedom. I beg Congress will not 


* It was undoubtedly owing, in a great degree, to the exer- 
tions of Sullivan and Stark, that a re-enlistment of the troops 


| was effected at this perilous juncture.—See Collections for 


1822, p. 100. 
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“suppose this to proceed from disaffection, but 
“from necessity ; that I may quit a place, where 
“T have more to fear, than I ae have from 
“the most powerful enemy. If Congress grants 
“me liberty to retire, I shall give in my resig- 
“nation to the commander in chief, when the 
“court of inquiry have sat, and given their judg- 
“ment, and if it is against me, when a court 
“martial gives a final judgment, unless that 
“should likewise be against me. But I cannot 
“think that Congress, after examining the evi- | 
« dences, will be at a loss to know what the re- 
“sult of either court must be. 

“ Dear Sir, I have the honor to be, with much 
“respect, 

“ Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
“JOHN SULLIVAN. 
“ His Haucellency John Hancock, Esq.” 


Stephen exposed himself, that day, to reproach 
for unofficerlike conduct. De Borre, somewhat 


ignorant of our language, was obstinate, dis- | 


obeyed orders, and, shortly afterwards, was 
Court-martialed and resigned. 

Sullivan, in defending himself fromthe charges | 
of Burke—a civilian and member of Congress, | 
who rode out to see the fight—criminates no one 
of his subordinates, but is generous to all of 
them, as he is, afterwards, just and discriminating | 
in describing the battle for the public press. | 
It seems difficult to understand, if any remark 
ever fell from his lips, to which the wildest in- 
terpretation could attach the idea of jealousy 
or etiquette as to position, how any such could | 
have entered his mind. He was commanding 
the whole right wing; and both Sterling and | 
Stephen were his subordinates, while De Borre 
commanded the right Brigade in his own Divis- 
ion. How could it possibly have added to his | 
dignity, or responsibility, or consequence, that | 
his Division should have been posted on the | 
right. His words seem unmistakable, that in | 
moving to the right and rear, they were closing 
up to Stephen, when De Borre’s Brigade broke. 

Five days after the battle, Washington again 
sought an engagement, at Goshen, but a storm of 
two days’ continuance spoiling his ammunition, 
compelled him to withdraw for a fresh supply ; 
and Howe entered Philadelphia. 

On the fourth of October, our army marched 
from Skippack, fourteen miles, and early the 
next morning attacked the British at German- | 
town, six miles from the city. 

The battle, which lasted three hours, was, | 
where Sullivan commanded, on the right wing, a 
complete success; and victory had already de- | 
cided in its favor, when some other portions of | 
the army gave way. Washington had been per- 
suaded to reduce a stone house occupied by 
Colonel Musgrave and six Companies of the 


| 


| British Fortieth; and a parley was sounded, 
summoning them to surrender. This was mis- 
taken for a signal to retreat; a fog, dense with 
| the smoke of the battle; prevented perfect con- 
| cert of action; and a regiment, led by an inex- 
| perienced Colonel, exhausted, unseasonably, its 
| powder. These causes occasioned confusion ; but 
| the retreat was effected with little loss. The en- 
| terprise was well planned and executed, and in- 
| flicted a heavy blow on the enemy, raising in 
public estimation the character of our troops— 
so soon after defeat, in condition to encounter 
their enemies. 

Washington, in his report to Congress, says, 
“In justice to General Sullivan and the whole 
“right wing of the army, whose conduct I had 
“an opportunity of observing, as they acted im- 
“ mediately under my eye, I have the pleasure to 
“inform you that both officers and men behaved 
“with a degree of gallantry that did them the 
“highest honor.” Mr. Bancroft, with the same 
ungenerous prejudice exhibited earlier, ascribes 
no merit to Sullivan, but cites a letter of General 
Armstrong to sustain a statement as to his need- 
less waste of powder, which the letter itself fails 
to confirm. 

After other unsuccessful efforts to bring the 
enemy to a conflict, in December, 1777, the 
American army—a large portion of it barefooted 
and without blankets—went into winter-quarters, 
at Valley Forge, where Sullivan remained, busily 


| engaged in superintending the construction of 
| bridges and in other duties, till March, 1778, 


when he was ordered to take the command in 


| Rhode Island. 


Mr. Bancroft charges him, as a fault, with re- 


| commending the appointment of Conway as 
| Adjutant-general, and with being on both sides, 


in the Cabal which aimed to displace Washing- 
ton by Gates. Conway had been under his com- 
mand, was a brave officer who had seen much 
service; and, among the Sullivan papers, is a 
virtue denial, under his signature, of ever hay- 
ing written to Gates the offensive passage quoted 
by Bancroft, which gave displeasure. Sulli- 
van’s own correspondence conclusively proves 
that he had never faltered in his loyalty to 
Washington; but it would have been highly 
prejudicial to the cause for which they were all 


contending, had he taken sides against Gates, 


who was then the President of the Board of 
War. 

In February, he requested permission to visit 
his home, while the army remained inactive in 
| Winter-quarters ; and states that his daily pgy of 
fifteen shillings and eight-pence, in the reduced 
currency, provided for a very inconsiderable part 
of his expenses. He had depended throughout 
the War, on his private resources; and his avail- 
able means had become exhausted. At Long 
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Island, New York, New Rochelle, and Peekskill, 
his personal effects had been captured ; and it was 
only by returning to New Hampshire that he 
could procure what was indispensable for his 
most pressing wants. 

When the French alliance, following Bur- 
a surrender, Jed to co-operation, a com- 
ined attack by the French fleet, under D’Es- 


certed against Newport, then defended by six 
thousand men. 

Sullivan, iy collecting the militia and volun- 
teers from the 


had any experience in War. As they approached, 
the British withdrew from the upper part of the 
island, within their lines, three miles from the 
town; and Sullivan crossed on to the is- 
land. A gale of unusual severity,of three 
days’ duration, drove off the fleet of the 
Allies, who, after a partial engagement with 
the British squadron, under Lord Howe, 
sailed to Boston to refit.* Several thousands 
of the volunteers, disheartened by this seem- 
ing defection and by exposure to cold, and wet, 


and hardships to which they were wholly un- | 


accustomed, went home. Sullivan, with the re- 
mainder, proceeded to attack Newport; but the 
garrison, who, in comfortable quarters, had not 
suffered from the gale, and were protected by 
strong intrenchments, equaled in numbers his 
own troops, and had, besides, a powerful naval 
force to protect them ; while D’Estaing declined 


toreturn. Upon consultation, and after taking the | 


written opinions of his General officers advising 


his withdrawal from the island, he retired to | 


Butt’s Hill, in good order; thence repulsing the 
British who had followed ; and, on the following 


or loss, 


of four thousand strong. 

If disappointed, the failure of his expedition 
was from no fault of Sullivan. In the estima- 
tion of the unreflecting, who possess no other 
criterion of merit than success, he may be cen- 





* When agreed the French should Jand first, it was upon the 
supposition tie landing would be contested. When the British 
withdrew towards Newport this precedence lost its significance } 
and when Sullivan, improving time, which was important, and 
opportunity, which might have been lost had the enemy re- 
turned to dispute his landing, crossed, D’Estaign was un- 
reasonably offended. When, after the storm and naval en- 
gagement, the French Admiral declined to return, Sullivan, 
in general orders, to counteract discouragement in his army 
from this disappointment, expressed his confidence they would 
effect their object without co operation, but not a word was 
used from which any sensible person, however susceptible, 
could have taken umbrage. Apprehensive his phrases might 
prejudice the cause, led to subsequent explanations; but no 
man of common sense can find fault with them now that they 
are divested of all power to harm. 


neighboring States, had, for a | 
short time, under his command a force of ten | 
thousand men ; only fifteen hundred of whom had | 


| laid waste forty of their villages. 
night, recrossed to Tiverton, without molestation | 
The next day, Clinton arrived from | 
New York with a reinforcement to the garrison, | 





| cess, they were not forthcoming ; 
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sured for not effecting impossibilities. Washing- 
ton himself, judged by the same standard, came 
near falling a victim to unreasonable prejudice. 

Greene, always the steadfast friend of both 
Washington and Sullivan, on the eleventh of 
September, 1778, wrote, “I have seen as much 
“service almost as any man in the American 


| “army, and have been in as many, if not more, 
taing, and an army, under Sullivan, was con- 


“engagements than any one. I know the 


| “character of all our General officers; and if I 


“am any judge, the expedition has been pru- 
“ dently and well conducted. Iam confident there 
“is not a General officer, from the Commander- 
“ in-chief to the youngest in the field, who could 
“have gone greater lengths to have given suc- 
“cess to the expedition than General Sullivan. 
“He is sensible, active, ambitious, brave, and 


| “preserving in his temper; and the object was 


“sufficiently important to make him despise 
“every difficulty opposed to his success, as far as 
“ he was at liberty to consult his reputation ; but 
“the public good is of more importance than 
“personal glory, and the one is not to be grati- 
“fied at the expense of the other.” On the sev- 
enteenth of September, Congress resolved the re- 
treat was prudent, timely, and well conducted ; 
and that their thanks be given to General Sulli- 
van, and to the officers and troops under his com- 


| mand for their fortitude and bravery displayed 


in the action of August 29th, in which they re- 
pulsed the British forces and maintained the 
field. 

In 1779, Sullivan commanded an expedition 
against the Six Nations whose massacres and 
depredations at Wyoming, Cherry Valley, and 
along the frontier settlements called for repres- 
sion and reprisals. In carrying out his orders, 
which Mr. Sparks has only partially printed, he 
The ulterior 
object was the invasion of Canada by the way of 
Niagara, and Sullivan requested from the Board 
of War, the supplies he deemed necessary to ac- 
complish it; but secrecy being essential to suc- 
and what was 
provided was nearly exhausted while they still 
remained in the Indian country.* 

Gordon, who seems to be the favorite authori- 
ty of Bancroft, exhibits throughout his work a 


* It was remarked by a cotemporary writer that “the in- 
“structions given by General Sullivan to his officers, the 
** order of march he prescribed to his troops, and the discipline 
* he had the ability to maintain would have done honor to the 
** most experienced ancient or modern Generals.” This is cited 
as an offset to the slur of Mr. Bancroft, who certainly is no 
better judge of military character—indeed, his descriptions of 
military movements indicate a want of attention to a science in- 
dispensable to the historian. The instructions, still extant, of 
Sullivan to officers acting under him in the command of ex- 
peditions are minute, sensible and fully prove the injustice of 
the harsh and unfounded judgment passed upon him by & 
civilian, confirm the favorable opinion entertained of his mili- 
tary aptitudes and qualifications by Washington, Greene and 
those who had the best opportunity of knowing them. 
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carping spirit against nearly all the officers and 
a prejudice against Sullivan, easily explained, 
which ought not, in any candid mind, to operate 
to his discredit. 

His health broken down by incessant exposures 
and hardships, General Sullivan sent in his res- 
ignation to Congress, who voted him their thanks 
for his services. 

Washington, on the fifteenth of December, 
1779, wrote : 


“ My dear Sir— 
“T had the pleasure of receiving a few 


“days since by Captain Barin your letter of the | 
I assure you I am sensibly touched | 


“ 1rst instant. 
“by so striking an instance of your friendship 
“ata time and in a manner that demonstrates 


“its sincerity and confirms the opinion I have | 
“always entertained of your sentiments towards | 
I wish you to believe that your uneasiness | 


“me. 
“on the score you mention had never the least 
“foundation. A slender acquaintance with the 
“world must convince every man that deeds not 


“ words are the true criterion of the attachment | 


“of his friends and that the most liberal profes- 
“sions of good will are far from being the surest 
“marks of it. I should be happy if my own 
“experience had afforded fewer examples of the 
“little dependence to be placed upon them. I[ 
“Tam particularly indebted to you for interest- 
“ing information you give me of the views of a 
“certain party. Against intriguing of this kind 
“incident to every man in a public station his 
“best support will be a faithful discharge of his 
“duty and he must rely on the justice of his 
“country for the event.” 

“Tt is unnecessary for me to repeat to you 
“how high a place you hold in my esteem. ‘The 
“ confidence you have experienced and the man- 
“ner in which you have been employed on several 
“important occasions testify the value I set upon 
“your military qualifications and the regret | 
“must feel that circumstances have deprived 
“the army of your services.” 

In 1780, he was again a member of the Con- 
gress; and in committee, on the Vermont Grants, 
the Pennsylvania mutiny, finance, and other sub- 
jects, he was zealous and useful. On his return 
home, he was created Attorney-general of New 
Iiampshire—an office held by himself and his 
gifted son and grandson, for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

He took part in the labors of the Convention 
of 1783, which formed the Constitution of his 
State ; and he was thrice elected its Chief Magis- 
trate. By his vigor, he suppressed the insur- 
rection of 1786; and as President of the Cvn- 
vention, by his influence and eloquent arguments, 
induced the ratification by that State—which, as 
the ninth, secured its adoption—of the Federal 
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| Constitution. He had the pleasure, as Governor, 


| of extending to President Washington the hos- 
| pitalities of New Hampshire ; and alent by 

im its Federal Judge, he died in 1795 in that 
office. 

In the discharge of his Executive duties, he 
was indefatigable in promoting every interest of 

| the State, a its Militia, and encouraging 
| by example as well as by persuasion its manu- 
| facturing and agricultural industry. His writ- 
|ings, clear, vigorous, and sensible, exhibit a 
| thorough knowledge of political science; and, 
| collected, would prove a valuable accession to 
the literature of the period. His manners were 
easy and dignified; his address engaging; and 
his disposition exceedingly amiable. He was a 
warm friend, generous and hospitable; and his 
character and public services would seem to 
entitle his memory to respect and honor. 

These have not been accorded to him by the 

| writer from whose judgment we appeal. It is 
for the public, now and hereafter, to decide if 
that judgment be correct. It is our duty, who 
cherish his memory — descendants, kindred, 
friends of free institutions, the State he so long 
| and faithfully served, the American people—to 
take heed that every fact, circumstance, motive, 
be considered before his is unjustly condemned. 

The specifications are, Frrsr: Want of dis- 
cretion in submitting to Congress, propositions 
of reconciliation from Lord Howe. Sxconp: 
An injudicious descent on Staten Island, Au- 
gust 21, 1777. Tarrp: Transmitting intelli- 
gence to Washington which was subsequently 
found to be incorrect, disobedience of orders, 
and marching his troops to the left of Sterling, 
when he should have gone to the right at Bran- 
dywine, September 11,1777. Fourtu: Wasting 
powder at Germantown, October 4,1777. Friern: 
Recommending Conway as_ Inspector-general. 
SrxtH: Keeping on terms of courtesy with 
Gates. 

I, That General Sullivan should haye gladly 
embraced the proposal of Howe, to go to Phila- 
delphia, where he could best effect his exchange 
for Prescott, was far from being an indiscretion. 
It certainly would have been the height of in- 
discretion to have refused to communicate Howe’s 
friendly dispositions, in such form as he inclined 
to make them—not certainly again in writing as 
they had already been so received—and it was 
for Congress to determine what notice to take of 
them. 

After such a defeat as that of Long Island, to 
gain time by negociation to recover strength for 
more effectual resistance, was the part of pru- 
dence ; and prejudice must travel far to find in 
the course pursued by Sullivan, any ground for 
censure. 

II. Marshall says, the descent un Staten Island 
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was well planned and conducted; but boats 
enough were not secured to warrant the attempt ; 
but Gordon shows there were boats enough ; but 

the — in charge were frightened off from 

the landing, by seeing the eighty prisoners cap- | 
tured by Ogden, in their red uniforms, on a ves- | 
sel he had seized. 

Smallwood was to have placed a regiment at 
the Cross-roads, to have intercepted, at the Neck, | 
fugitives from the Provincial regiments routed | 
by Ogden, while on their way to give the alarm | 
to the regulars; but, as Marshall tells us, he was | 
misconducted by his guides. Accidents are apt | 
to attend such attacks by night, and should not 
be attributed, as faults, to any one. 

Ogden says, if Congress had not been imposed 
upon by misrepresentation, no Court of Inquiry | 
would have been ordered ; and its decree exon- | 
erated Sullivan from all reproach: if the public | 
are not imposed upon by misrepresentations, | 
they will also confirm the decree. Bancroft, | 
while censuring, takes no notice of the reasons | 
why the expedition proved less successful than | 
anticipated. As to any consequent delay in join- | 
ing Washington, this is absurd. The British | 
fleet was reported in the Chesapeake on the | 
twenty-first, and Sullivan had returned from the | 
island on the twenty-second. 

III. The transmission, at Brandywine, of the 
intelligence of Major Spicer, Washington said | 
was the duty of Sullivan. 

As to disobedience of orders, had Washington | 
seen fit to persist in his plan, orders to cross the 
Brandywine would have reached Sullivan in 
fifteen minutes; yet two hours elapsed before 
Cornwallis was heard of, on the left bank. 

As to marching too far to the left, instead of 
going to the right of Lord Sterling, any person 
familiar with the localities and relative position 
of the armies—any tyro in military science— | 
knows that instead of marching too far to the 
left, he was actually marching from the left; 
and that when leaded off by the British, he was | 
not far enough to the right to connect with the 
Divisions of Stephen and Sterling. 

Muhlenberg (page 92), which has often been 
quoted, goes to show that DeBorre raised some | 
question as to his position on the right, but not 
Sullivan; and neither de Chastelleux nor any 
other authority, certainly not any that are cited, 
sustains the statement that “Sullivan undertook 
“to march his Division from half a mile beyond 
“the left, to his proper place on the right.” 

Sullivan’s own letter is full and extremely 
clear, as to what he did. He is the best evi- | 
dence; and the natural impression given by his 
letter is, that we were fortunate in possessing 
Generals as efficient as himself, in our Revolu- 
tionary armies. It certainly is unnecessary to | 
disparage them, to find a reason why twelve 


thousand British veterans triumphed, after nearly 
two hours’ hard fighting, over four thousand 
American continentals and militiamen. 

IV. As to powder wasted at Germantown, this 
is stated by Bancroft as a reflection on Sullivan. 
The only ground on which he makes the state. 


| ment is, that an inexperienced Colonel, in his 


wing of the army, in the obscurity of the morn- 
ing, did not check his men when firing oftener 
than was worth while, as it was. This is matter 
of opinion. It was no fault of Sullivan’s, who 
had no means of knowing in the darkness what 
any particular regiment had in its front. 

The loss of the battle is generally ascribed to 


| the loss of time at the Chew house, from Wash- 
| ington preferring the advice of Knox, not to 


leave a castle in his rear, to that of Pulaski, who 
cited the case of an Italian army returning from 
victory, to capture a similar post. Washington 
no more than Sullivan was infallible: both were 
liable to mistake: both, in their day, were, and 
have been since, bitterly censured. John Adams 


| said Washington was no general; but this does 


not lessen our own faith that he was first, as well 
in War as in Peace and in the hearts of his 
countrymen: nor should the views of a writer 
aiming rather at flippancy than conscientious 


| exactness be entertained to the prejudice of 


Sullivan. 
V. Any one who studies the career of Conway, 


| and realizes how sensitively he must have felt 


the low estimate Washington formed of his mili- 
tary qualifications, as communicated to Congress, 


| can be surprised at his favoring Gates, whose 
| army at Saratoga had achieved the great success 


of the War, rather than Washington, who, with 
the exception of Trenton and Princeton, had met 
only with disaster. Sullivan had had occasion 


| to think well of him; and Congress, by giving 


the appointment, appear to have agreed with him. 

VI. As to Sullivan siding with Gates, to trans- 
plant Washington, as Bancroft would convey by 
an inuendo, this is sufficiently disproved by other 
correspondence, as well as the last letter quoted.* 

This brief narrative of his career has appeared 
to us the best mode of refuting these charges. 
An extended biography, embracing documents at 
length, would require time for preparation. But 
abundant evidence has been adduced to satisfy 
intelligent minds that they are without foun- 
dation, either in fact or reasonable inference. It 
also compels the conviction that the writer, in 
making such unscrupulous statements on the tes- 


| timony, betrays a prejudice and want of fidelity 


to historic truth and proves him to be far less 
qualified for his task as an historian of the Re- 
volution, than he would have us believe some of 


* Washington’s letter to Sullivan, dated December 15, 1779, 
here referred to, may be seen on page 175, ante. 
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its most honored Generals were for the command 
of its armies. 

The character and conduct of all historical | 
personagesare fair subjects for scrutiny. Neither | 
the descendants nor the friends of General Sulli- | 
van can desire he should be exempt from that | 
ordeal which whoever engages in public affairs | 
accepts. They have no reason to apprehend that | 
a thorough study of his life and correspondence, | 
of his Civil and Military career, will otherwise | 
than redound to his glory and honor. 

Descendants may well be incensed when a 
writer, swayed by temper, prejudice, or caprice, 
is unfaithful to the authorities he quotes, in order 
to create an unfavorable opinion of their pro- 
genitor. No one can compare the text of the 
book to which we take exceptions with the best 
evidence left of the facts which the author pro- 
fesses to relate, without being astonished at the 
unscrupulous disregard for truth which its author 
displays when he would gain credit to himself 
by discrediting others. 

From early manhood, for thirty years, Sulli- 
van was constantly in the public service. He 
shared the friendship and esteem of Washington, 
Greene, Jefferson, the Lees, and the best men of 
his day. He was elevated by his own State, re- 
peatedly and incessantly, to the highest places 
of trust and confidence. During the War, when- 
ever censured from temporary misapprehension, 
he was invariably applauded when the truth was | 
ascertained. He risked life, lost health, sacri- | 
ficed a considerable portion of his fortune, in es- | 
tablishing the liberty of his country. He con- | 
sidered neither hardships nor privations of any | 
consequence, in her service. If he had little ex- | 
perience of military movements, this was true, | 
also, of Washington and of nearly all our Revo- 
lutionary commanders. He ever acted under a 
deep sense of responsibility to promote the | 
cause for which, if unsuccessful, in common with 
other more conspicuous personages, he was likely 
to be selected for the pains and penalties of | 
treason. It does seem a sorry requital for public 
services of such a nature, to be at the mercy 
of every unscrupulous writer who chooses to 
defame. 

But we are led to ask who is the man who so 
boldly judges ; and whether, should his memory 
survive his contemporaries, he is willing to have 
the same measure meted to him that he has thus 
cruelly and unjustly accorded to some of the 
noblest characters of the Revolution. We trust | 
it will prove, if his ruling motive be malice or | 
vanity, that his misrepresentations will work no 
permanent prejudice to their fame, either as Gen- | 
erals or Statesmen. 

Mr. Bancroft also reflects upon Greene, Putnam, 
Heath, and several other revered names, for 
what justifies no such censure. It is unfortunate 
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for the cause of truth that a writer, whose works 
circulate where no vindication can follow, should 
make such unworthy use of his positivn, in a 
measure beyond the reach of responsibility, to 
tarnish reputations which are amongst the most 
precious heir-looms of the American people. 
Our generals may not have been accomplished 
officers; they had few opportunities of learning 
the profession of arms, they made occasional 
mistakes, and so did Cesar and Wellington, but 
they patiently sacrificed fortune, healih, life in 
the cause of our national independence, and it 
seems a sacrilege in these degenerate days to 
pass harsh judgment upon their services or de- 
prive them of their well-earned laurets 
Boston, November, 1866. 


Il—PRESIDENT REED OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


To the Editor of the Historical Magazine. 
Sir, 

The enclosed correspondence is at your eervice if you think 
it worth printing. it has some historical interest. It toek 
place in 1859, and should have been sooner printed but for the 
pre-occupation of the pubiic mind by matters of graver interest 
than the resuscitated scandals of the Revolution. 

Very Resp yr 
‘ WILLIAM B, Rete 
Philad. Nov. 13, 1866. 


I. 


Witiram B Reep to Jonn C. Hamiirton. 


PaitapELputa, August 26, 1859. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have been, as you are aware, for the last two 
years absent from this country, on public service, 
at so great a distance that very little of its cur- 
rent literature reached me, and it is only since 
my return that | have seen your work entitled 
“ History of the Republic of the United States of 
“ America as traced in the writings of Alexander 
To a portion of your second 
volume my attention has been painfully attracted 
by what seems to me a very offensive and un- 
just attack, repeated elsewhere in various forms, 
and with an asperity which I confess myself 
unable to understand, on the memory of my 
ancestor President Reed of Pennsylvania. Not 
only is a Section of your Appendix specially 
devoted to this topic, but, wherever, in your text, 
Mr. Reed is spoken of or even distantly alluded 
to, it is in terms of extreme and oifensive dis- 
paragement. 

To me, this is matter of great regret, not only, 
because I know it to be unjust to the memory of 
one whom I have been taught to regard among 
the honored dead, but for what may seem the 
more practical reason that it shows an unkind 
personal feeling on your part which I never 
supposed to exist. You and I,at times not very 
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remote, have talked over these subjects — I 
mean subjects connected with revolutionary 
history — in confidence and friendliness, and 
hence it is that, while I do not pretend to say 
thatrelations ever existed between us which should 
compel you to suppress any historical truth 
necessary for the illustration of your fathers’ 
fame, it is matter of surprise and you will, I 
am sure, not be offended if I repeat, of sincere 
regret that, without notice, without asking or 


giving explanation, you should go out of your | 


way to make this new and most superfluous 
assault. 


So much asperity is mingled in all you say | 


of Mr. Reed that the fear suggested itself to 
my mind that there might have been uncon- 
scious provocation, either, that in the heat of 
ancient politics, my ancestor had left on record 
some phrase which you might consider an as- 
persion of your father, or that I might have 
written something of the kind myself. I was 
quite sure I never meant to do so, having 
been taught from boyhood to revere Hamilton’s 
great intellect and pure patriotism, but it oc- 


curred to me, so entirely unintelligible and | 


gratuitous did your attack otherwise appear, 
that, without intending it, I might have writ- 
ten something to give you pain. With this 
impression I have examined with great care 
Mr. Reed’s published and unpublished corre- 
spondence and I do not find General Hamilton 
Mr. Reed died in 


even remotely alluded to. 
1785, before your father had attained any prom- | 


inence. I have also as carefully revised my 
volumes of biography published in 1847—and 
do not find a word or sentence derogatory of 
your father. 

Failing to find a reason for the course you 
have thought fit to pursue, in any personal 
wrong my ancestor or I may have done,I am 
willing to believe that it has been prompted 


by your sense of what is due to the truth of | 


Seve Even then, I do not clearly see how 


this chapter of disparagement was in any way | 
essential to your biography, for such it is, or | 


why, in what is really a Life of the Second 
Secretary, it was at all necessary to break down 
the character of the First. Be this as it may, 
I do not at all question your right to hold or 
express the opinion of Mr. Reed that you do, 
but it entitles and requires me, by a direct ap- 
peal to your own good judgment, to try and 
correct and persuade you to retract it. in this 


spirit, with a very distinct recollection of our | 


past friendly relations, and within the well- 
ascertained limits of literary discussion, do I 
address you. It is, you will permit me to say, 
a@ matter of wonder to me that this necessity 
should arise now, for when I recollect that no 
one of Washington’s accredited biographers, 
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neither Judge Marshall, (a contemporary—one 
who knew well Washington and Reed,) nor Mr. 
Sparks, nor Mr. Irving, tho’ with all the mate- 
rials before them—ever spoke of Mr. Reed but 
in terms of respect, I repeat my regret and 
surprise that I should be compelled to vindicate 
him against the son and biographer of Hamil- 
ton, but so it is, and I do not despair of con- 
vincing you you have done a grievous wrong. 
When Mr. Irving discussed the very points to 
which I shall presently refer, he did so in a 
tolerant and gentlemanly spirit, and, tho’ his 
judgment on one was adverse to my ancestor, it 
would have been childish and unreasgnable to 
complain of it. Into how different a temper 
you have been betrayed, I think I can satisfy 
you; and if I do, I indulge the hope that 
among the inheritances of which you are so 
justly proud is that heroic magnanimity which 
acknowledges and deplores injustice. 

The main point of your attack on Mr. Reed, 
and which forms the subject of the Appendix to 
your second volume and is reproduced with va- 
riations elsewhere, is the correspondence with 
Charles Lee, in November, 1776, which if I under- 
stand you, you now refer to as proof of Mr. 
Reed’s infidelity to the Commander in Chief if 
not to the cause itself. I presume you allude to 
this in your other Appendix (xiii.) when you 
complain of Mr. Irving having “cursorily ad- 
“verted to the infidelity of one of Washington’s 


| “ staff.’ You must be quite aware of the force of 


the words you employ, and that no grosser im- 
putation could be cast upon a confidential Secre- 
tary or Aid-de-camp, than that of “ infidelity.” 
At least I so consider it. 

I do not propose at this time of day, to discuss 
with you the question of the propriety or impro- 
priety, the expediency or inexpediency, the 
delicacy or indelicacy, of Mr. Reed’s letter to 
Lee. The matter was fairly stated in my bio- 
graphy, without the suppression of a word or 
fact. Mr. Irving afterwards narrated it, but 
the idea that such a letter could ever have been 
made to bear the offensive gloss you have put 
on it, and on Mr. Reed’s subsequent conduct in 
relation to it, certainly never entered my mind 
till your book forced it upon me. It is there- 
fore with your special attack that I have now 
to deal. 

You will permit me in the first place to ob- 
serve that the reason you give for introducin 
the subject at all, is one which on sober secon 
thought and in common candour you will hardly 
reassert. You say “The letters of Washington 
“ to his former Secretary, Joseph Reed, are expres- 
“sive of a continuing regard and confidence 
“which, unexplained, subject the former to the 
“ charge of a want of frankness” and hence your 
defence. If you meant to intimate that I, in 
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st these letters in my biography, as I “The arrest of Lee,” you say, “it would seem, 
id with great pride, for they were the outpour- | “had in the meantime quickened Reed’s appre- 


ings of Washington’s affectionate regard for my | 
ancestor, meant to insinuate a charge of want of | 
frankness, or anything else, you do me great in- | 
justice. I do not see how such an interpreta. | 
tion of motives could have entered the mind of 
any one. Nothing was further from mine. | 
Quite as unjust is your insinuation, on the next | 
page of your Appendix, that Washington’s pri- 
vate and other letters to Mr. Reed were re- | 
produced by me in order to contrast them | 
with the more finished productions of his Sec- | 
retary’s pen. That I may do no injustice, here 
are your words “Letters are published from 
“Washington’s pen, of curious interest, probably 
“in part to show the difference of style between | 
“that of the General and of his Secretary.” | 
When Mr. Sparks published these letters, years 
ago, long before I did, no such motive was | 
imputed to him. When, later still, Mr: Wash- | 
ington Irving referred to them, in how different | 
a tone from yours was his generous estimate 
of their value! By way of contrast with your 
unpleasant comment, I beg to remind you of 
what he said: “How precious are these let- 
“ters! And how fortunate that the absence of 
“Mr. Reed from camp should have procured for 
“us such confidential outpourings of Washing- | 
“ton’s heart at this time of his great trial!” Yet 
you find in my motives, in publishing the letters, | 
one which, as a gentleman, I should be ashamed 
of. I most earnestly disclaim any such impulse. 
we § I go further and ask you in all friendliness, 
and fully appreciating your sensitiveness on this 
point, as apologetically stated in your Preface, | 
whether you would not think it great injustice, if 
you were charged with the same intent when, in 
close conjunction with Hamilton’s graceful and 
luminous English, you publish, as you do several 
times, Washington’s private letters with an al- 
most ostentatious obtrusion of his cumbrous but 
vigorous style, his confused grammar and oc- 
casional bad spelling. I do not see that it was 
at all necessary for you to show that Washing- 
ton spelt “tone” “ Ton”—* pork” Porke &c., but 
you think differently, and I should never dream 
of imputing to you a sinister motive for having 
done so. You therefore have done me great 
wrong in this ascription of motives. 

Had you been content with reviving the old 
charge against Mr. Reed, in connexion with the 
Lee correspondence, per se, I should hardly have 
troubled you with this letter, satisfied that the 
recorded judgment of other less prejudiced 
writers would suffice to vindicate Mr. Reed’s 
memory, but you have gone much further and 
elaborated a grosser accusation. For fear of 





misstatement, I quote the words in which you | 
follow up your chase of my ancestor’s reputation: 


“hension of exposure. Aware of his headlong 
“character, and fearful lest his hostility to 
“Washington might prompt him to inflict a 
“wound upon the pride of the Commander-in- 
“Chief, by the publication of the haughty letter 
“of his confidential Aid from Hackensack, Reed 
“resorted, as his only hope, to the expedient of 
“ obtaining the promise of Lee, not to expose him. 
“He addressed to him a letter, onthe 8th of 
«“ July, 1778, the answer to which shows it was 
“well adapted to pique his sense of honor and 
“for the time proved entirely successful. Lee 


'«on the 22d of July, 1778, acknowledged it 


“with a crescendo.” 

Surely a deeper infamy could hardly be 
heaped on any one, living or dead, than you 
have concentrated in this paragraph; and I 
might be excused for some expression of just 
resentment in criticising it. But I much prefer 
continuing the friendly appeal which I have 
begun. I do not pause to point out the defect 
of logic in the inference from an answer with 
a crescendo, as to the precise contents of an or- 
iginal letter, especially when the answer was 
written by one so much addicted to crescendos 


| as Charles Lee, but I respectfully ask you to 


furnish the actual evidence of the contents of 
Mr. Reed’s letter by producing the letter it- 
self, if you have it, or, if you have only seen it, 
referring me to it. You give the precise date, 
the eighth of July, 1778. Lee’s answer does ‘not 
refer to it by date—and if = have not the 
letter in your possession and never have seen 
it, I am ata loss to know how you fix the date 
with so much precision. I ask, therefore, for 
its production or reference to it, challenging 
you to it by a positive, precise, and most com- 
prehensive assertion, that the letter does not 
in any sense bear the interpretation you put 
upon it. Dates cannot be imagined or guessed 
at. I do not permit myself to suppose that, 
having made such a charge, you will evade m 
reasonable request for the best and only evi- 
dence to prove it. Your answer will ver 
much determine to what extent I shall modify 
the tolerant opinions that I still endeavor to 
cherish. 

But I regret to say you do not stop here; for, 
utterly as it seems to me misunderstanding the 
spirit of the honorable explanations that after- 
ward occurred about this very letter, taking no 
notice of Mr. Reed’s account of this very cor- 
respondence, in writing to Greene, on the 5th 
of Nov., 1778, you conclude your acrimonious 
speculations by saying: “Thus it was that Wash- 
“ington was led to continue with him his kind- 
“ly intercourse. This was not of long dura- 
“tion. By whom and at what time the con- 
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“duct of Reed toward him was made known, 


“is not ascertained. His correspondence with 
“ Reed appears, on the part of Washington, to have 
“ceased on the 20th of November, 1780.”—and 
at p. 26 of your text you say, “This letter, 
“written for Washington by Hamilton, on the 
“contrary, closes with an assurance which would 
“not have been made ifit had not been felt, ‘ of 
“‘esteem and regard’ The truth had not yet 
“been unveiled.” Assuming as I do, that you 
do not mean merely to make an insinuated 
charge against Mr. Reed, I can only interpret 
all this as being an allegation that at some time 
after the 20th of November, 1780, Washing- 
ton discovered what you call “ the truth” —that is 
what Mr. Reed actually wrote to Lee in 1776— 
and that in consequence of this he broke off all 
friendly correspondence. Now of this, I mean 
Washington’s discovery and his consequent re- 
sentment, I ask of you the proof. You say you 
derive all these facts from the Life of Reed. I 
ask you to turn me to a word or line or 
document in that book, confirmatory of what 

ou say; and if I have misunderstood you, and 
it is outside of my biography that you have 
this proof, then I repeat my demand for its pro- 
duction. I deny it most explicitly. 

With one other remark I dismiss the matter 
of the Lee letter on which this whole super- 
structure of invective is raised. You insinuate 
that the letter of Lee to Robert Morris (at least 


this I suppose to be the one, though it is oddly 
misprinted) of the 16th June, 1781, would confirm 


this theory of yours. I beg to say that within 
the last few days, through the kindness of Mr. 
Edward Waln, who has Mr. Morris’ letters, I 
have again read the letter in question ; and, aside 
from incidental vilification of Mr. Reed and 
almost every body else, there is not one word in 
it to support your views. 

There are many other incidental passages in 
your book to which I might take exception, but 
they are of less moment than those to which I 
have directed your attention. 
of them. freely, might endanger personal rela- 
tions of friendliness among the living. One 


other, however, remains unnoticed ; and as to that | 


Iam a little at a loss, though rather inclined to 
attribute it to some mistake of copying or of 
the press. If it be so, you will thank me for 
pointing it out for correction—and if it be not, 


it is as grave a wrong as any of which I have | 


complained. 


In your second volume, at an early page, you | 


refer to Mr. Reed’s election to the Presidency of 


Pennsylvania and his connection with the Ex- | 
ecutive authority—and though you have occa- | 
enerally,in terms of cen- | 
sure, to refer to our chief magistracy, you never | 


sion, very often and 


indicate any change in the incumbency of office, 
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To discuss some | 





so that the careless and oo reader might 
easily infer that Mr. Reed was the obnoxious 
Executive of this Commonwealth, during the 
whole period of which your volume treats. 
Where you discuss the very painful incident of 
the military revolt at Philadelphia, in 1783, 
when Congress was driven away by a few 
mutinous soldiers, and quote Colonel Hamilton’s 
indignant letter to the Executive Council, the 
unjust inference I have referred to is very ob- 
vious, that you mean to convey the idea that it 
was Mr. Reed of whom you were speaking, and 
Mr. Reed to whom Hamilton wrote. This infer- 
ence, I admit, I should not have drawn; but you 
may imagine my painful surprise when turning to 
your Works of Hamilton, published under the 
authority of Congress, I find (Volume I, p. 374) 
this indignant letter of your father’s headed in 
large capitals, “ Hamilton to Reed,” 1783. Now 
I affirm that no such letter ever was written to 
Mr. Reed. It was written, and so you say in 
your last book, to the President of the Executive 
Council, who was Mr. John Dickinson. Mr. 
Reed’s term of office expired in 1781, and, in 1783, 
he was a private citizen. I ask therefore an 
explanation of this. 

I hope you will receive this letter in the spirit 
in which it is written—of surprise and deep re- 
gret, certainly not of animosity. I dont permit 
myself to doubt that you will promptly and ex- 
plicitly answer the questions which I have 
taken the liberty to address to you and which, 
lest there may be any misunderstanding, I now 
distinctly repeat. 

1. Have you in your possession, or if not, have 
you not seen, and can you refer me to, Mr. 
Reed’s letter to Charles Lee which you describe 
as dated 8th July, 1778. 

2. Have you any evidence, written or not, which 
you can produce or refer me to, to show that 
after the 20th of November, 1780, or at any time, 
Washington saw or knew of the actual contents 
of Mr. Reed’s letter to Lee, of the 21st Nov., 
1776—and that it caused an estrangement be- 
tween them. 

3. On what authority, at p. 374, Vol. I, of Ham- 
ilton’s Works, do you print Hamilton’s Letter 
to the Executive Council of Pennsylvania, or its 
President, as a letter to Mr. Reed. 

I have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully Yrs, 
Wixu1aM B. REep. 
Joun C. Hamiiton, Esq. 
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II. l 


Joun C. Hamiiton to Wini1aM B. REED. | 
SaratoGa Spres, 
Aug. 29, 1859. 
Dear Sir, 
" Your letter of the 26" inst is this moment | 
received. It is my wish to meet it in the spirit | 
in which it expresses a hope that it may be 
met. 
But I regret, that I must defer my answer | 
longer than I desire to do not having at this 
place the means of replying, by reference either 
to — work or to my papers. 

The illness of my family may detain me here 
later than usual, and may cause some delay, after 
I reach my residence in the city. It is my in- 
tention, however, that my reply shall not be 
deferred later, if so late, than the middle of Oc- 
tober next. 

I havé the honor to be 
Very respectfully yrs 
Joun C. HamILTon. 
Hon. Wm. B. Reep 
Philadelphia. 


Il. 
Joun C. Hamitton To WriuiaM B. REeEp. 


New York Oct. 3¢ 1859. 
Dear Sir, 

My note from Saratoga Springs, mentioning 
the illness of my family and absence from my 
books and papers, informed you, that my answer 
to your letter of the 26" August last would be 
deferred until this time. Having just returned 
to this city, after a second absence, I proceed to 
reply to it. The tone of your letter, notwith- 
standing many expressions calculated to convey 
the idea of the existence of relations almost of 
intimacy in the past, & others of regret at the 
possibility, that those relations might be im- 
paired by the discussion of the subject to which 
it refers, you must excuse me for saying, I deem 
highly exceptionable; nor do I consider the lan- 
guage employed as “ within the well-ascertained 
“limits of literary discussion.” With this pass- 
ing allusion to the personal relations which have 
subsisted between us, I enter upon the literary 
discussion of the subject matter of your letter. 

The frankness and sincerity of Washington 
were marked attributes of his character, and 
were of great importance to those who had re- 
ceived testimonials of his confidence—Hamilton 
especially—; and among the strongest exhibitions 
of feeling, while Commander-in-Chief, & subse- 
quently while President of the United States, are 
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seen those of his just resentment at the implica- 
tion or charge of duplicity or insincerity. 

The reconciliation between Washington and 
Reed, as you represent it, after the letter by Reed 
to Lee of the Ql of November 1776, seemed ma- 
terially to impeach these attributes; and hence 
the plain importance of shewing, that this recon- 
ciliation was the effect of partial and uncandid 
statements. 

This was the object of what I have written, 
and for this, I resorted to no other authority than 
that of your own work, merely collating its dif- 
ferent parts. If it has given you pain, so far as 
this I regret it, but I cannot regret, even were 
it a matter appertaining to the general history of 
the Revolution, and not to the more especial ob- 
ject of my work, that I assisted to extricate an 
important fact from the inaccuracies of a pre- 
ceding writer or narrator. 

I regret to say, you have not convinced me, 
that in referring to President Reed’s explanation 
of his letter to Gen' Lee, that I have done him 
the least injustice, or have taken even an un- 
necessary step to explain how it was, that, the 
reconciliation you dwell upon with so much em- 
phasis, was brought about. I wish sincerely that 
your letter had adverted to this part of the case, 
which is the foundation of the whole. I assure 
you, with sincerity, if you had shown me any 
incidental error in your statements, in regard to 
the reference of Reed’s letter to Lee to circum- 
stances preceding the fall of Fort Washington 
and with a view to avert that catastrophe, and 
not to comment upon it; or, if I had perceived 
in President Reed’s public statement, any the 
least possibility of reconciling it with the then 
unknown date of that letter, and with the epoch 
of the fall of Fort Washington, I would have 
turned away from the notice of it or seized upon 
such explanations to do him justice. Or, if even, 
at this time, you can point out the error in my 
statement, even though the error of your own 
book, I will lose no time in rectifying it. Apol- 
ogize for it, I cannot, fur if it be an error, it 
has proceeded solely from yourself. But, if the 
facts are rightly stated, I must represent to you 
with great plainness, that you have suffered 
yourself to be surprised into a quite unpropor- 
tionate warmth in questioning my use of the 
word infidelity in regard to the letter to Lee, 
supposing it not to have been written before the 
fall of Fort Washington, but afterwards; and 
when the army was on the retreat. If it was not 
this, it was nothing. The Word has meanings 
more or less grave. I have taken no pains to 
aggravate its meaning. I must observe also, 
that, it is, by no means, a permissible course on 
your part, to turn away from the fact, as a ques- 
tion not to be discussed with me at this time of 
day, and to advert only to the terms in which I 
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have spoken of the fact. Nearly the whole of | 
your letter does involve this question, and this | Congress for Peace arran 


question only; and whether you ask explana- 
tions of what I have said, or make your vehement 


protestations against it, I must carry you back, | 
whether it be agreeable or not, to that fact. | 


This is not only just to myself, but logically 
necessary. 

As to what I have incidentally remarked as to 
your probable motive, in part, for publishing the 
early letters of Washington written by Colonel 
Reed, I saw this‘ passage in your work; “The 
“well known letters to General Gage are in the 
“handwriting of a clerk, endorsed by M'‘. Reed, 
“and it may fairly be inferred as well from the 
“internal evidence of strong contrast with the 
“well marked style of the Commander in Chief, 
“as from the manner in which M’. Reed refers 
“to the correspondence in his letters to his 
“friends at home, that his pen was employed in 
“jt also.” This passage suggested my reiark, 
nor did I for a moment think of imputing the 
or by you to an improper purpose. 

ut as it may be regarded as subject to such a 
construction, I will avail myself of an early op- 


portunity to place this matter right, and any | 


others, as to which I shall be convinced of error, 
if I am not, against my own will, deprived of 
this pleasure. 

As to the mode of publishing “ Washington’s 
“ private letters,’ to which you thus refer, I find 
this sentence quoted from you by Mr. Sparks: 
“ At the time of their publication,” (Washing- 
ton’s letters) “I had no doubt that it was my 
“duty to print them exactly as they were writ- 
“ten.” This is precisely what 1 have done. 
But I have not, as you have done in your letter, 
called attention to “lis cumbrous but vigorous 
“style, his confused grammar and occasional bad 
“spelling.” 

Nor are the circumstances of the publication 
by —— by me, without adifference. In 
reply to a request from Reed to Washington 
of the 11" of September 1782 to permit his 
making use of sundry letters received by him 
at a time when Mr. Reed states “ he appeared to 
“ repose an undeserved confidence in me,” Wash- 
ington wrote to him, “It is rather a disagreea- 
“ble circumstance, to have private and confiden- 
“tial letters, hastily written, as all mine of that 
“class are, upon a supposition that they would 
“remain between the parties only, produced as 
“evidence in a matter of public discussion ; but, 
“ conscious that my public and private sentiments 
“are at all times alike, I shall not withhold 
“these letters, should you think them absolutely 
“necessary to your justification.’ 

No such restriction existed as to the letters 
of Washington published by me. They are 
letters addressed by the Commander in Chief 
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to my father, the chairman of a Committee of 
gements ; and, though 
not official, were and still are of great public 
interest, essential to the history of the period 
and of the parties and redounding greatly to 
their honor. Of the letters. published by you, 
Washington retained no copies; of those pub- 


| lished by me the autograph draughts exist, 


among the public archives, in the Department 
of State, parts of “The Washington papers,” 


| carefully preserved by him, as monuments of 


history. 

The more material point in your letter is that 
which regards Lee’s letter to Reed of 22* July 
1778, and Reed’s letter to Lee to which I have 
assigned the date of 8th July 1778. I deem 
this a very material point—not the date of 
Reed’s letter, but the existence of it. My rea- 


| sons for giving that date, it is unnecessary at 


present to mention, as it is equally unnecessary 
to dwell on Lee’s ‘crescendo’* The more con- 
siderable matter is the existence of such a let- 
ter from Reed, either of that or any other date, 
to which Lee’s letter, which you have yourself 
published, can be assigned with any reasonable 
propriety, asa reply. And I have looked with 
care through your long letter, to see, if you, 
who have the “published & unpublished” pa- 
pers of President Reed, have any where denied 
expressly or by implication, the existence of 
such a letter, or asserted that you have looked 
for it and cannot find it, and further I perceive, 
that there is no such averment as that you can- 
not find any copy of a letter from President 
Reed to Lee, after that letter was received by 
President Reed. President Reed certainly re- 
ceived Lee’s letter, for you publish it from 
his papers. His habit of keeping copies of his 
letters you have shewn throughout your work. I 
need say notning of the vigilance which his re- 
lations with Lee at that time must have prompt- 
ed him to—surely, you could not suppose, that 
I would read your letter, with its interrogatories, 
prepared with almost professional particularity 
and repetition for me, as if I were an unwilling 
witness, to get from me the date, to produce the 
letter, to give a reference to it, when there is 
not a single averment on your own part, that 
you have no copy of the letter, nor of any letter 
on the subject, that you have looked for it and 
cannot find it, and do not believe that thereis any 
copy of such a letter or anything like it in Pres- 
ident Reed’s collection, or your own. Excuse 
me for saying further, that this is the more ex- 
traordinary, when you make what you call “a 
“positive, precise and most comprehensive asser- 
“tion, that the letter does not in any sense bear 
“ the interpretation put upon it.” You are speak- 
ing of this letter of President Reed,surely. You 
possess it then. You know what it does con- 
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tain. You must admit that Lee told President 
Reed what it did contain, or at least how he un- 
derstood it. Why, if your object was to counter- 
act Lee’s unfounded construction, as it seems to 
have been your object, did you not forego the in- 
terrogatories, and this rather vehement tone, 
send me a copy of that letter, and let me read it, 
and consider how far I could correct an error, 
which Lee’s letter published by yourself had 
led me into? Most willingly I would have read 
it, with a full purpose to undo what I had done, 
by your own wisleading ; for you publish the 
letter of Lee, without a single comment, to the 
effect that President Reed never wrote such a 
letter to Lee, as Lee said he had received, that 
Lee had mistaken his object, and that Reed told 
him so. 

The first duty, it seems to me, of one who asks 
for explanations, is to do it in such a manner as 
bespeaks the candour and single mind of the 
writer; and to free the opposite party from all 
embarrassment in saying what he may have to 
say. I have not been without difficulties from 
a want of consistency in your letter in answering 
any part of it. Whatever I may have said, you 
must therefore take my answer as evidence of 
my good will. 

In reference to another point in your letter, the 
subject of Hamilton’s letter to the Executive 
Council, published in his works, in describing 
that letter as from Hamilton to Reed, there is an 
error of haste, as it is notorious that Reed was 
not in the Executive Council at that point of 
time. I will take care to avail myself of your 
correction. 

On one other point, only, do I think it necessary 
to add anything to these remarks—the subject 
of Washington’s relations with President Reed 
after the 20"" November 1780. Here also, and 
in something of the same tone, as that part of 
your letter, which regards President Reed’s 
asserted letter of 8th July 1778, you propound 
questions to me, which, if I am wrong, you 
have the means of shewing among President 
Reed’s papers. 

The affirmative of continued kindly curre- 
spondence must be shewn by letters; the nega- 
tive by theabsence of them. If you have let- 
ters of friendly correspondence from Washing- 
ton to Reed after that date, there is to be found 
the refutation of any error I may have fallen 
into. Ifyou have them not, then it seems to me, 
that pointed interrogatories to myself, for nega- 
tive proofs, is notaltogether appropriate. The 
date cannot be precisely marked. But that 
these relations were interrupted, is not a matter 
inregard to which I think it necessary to ex- 

lain away any thing that I have written. 
hat which was intended to be stated as an in- 
ference will be stated, with precision, as a fact. 
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I have had power to enlarge more upon this 
point, than my work exhibits, for I possess the 
copy of a letter previously quoted, of 11" Sep- 
tember 1782 from Reed to Washington on the 
very snbject of these relations, and of Washing- 
ton’s reply from Verplanck’s Point, on the 15th 
Sept. 1782, both of which you are probably 
aware of. The tone of the letters, both Reed’s 
and Washington’s, it is, in my judgment, im- 
possible to misunderstand. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully y™ 
Joun C. HamiitTon 

Wri114M B. Reep, Esq. 


IV. 


Witi1am B. Reep tro Joan OC. Haminron 


PHILADELPHIA, October 5th, 1839. 
Dear Sir 

I lose not a moment’s time, in answering your 
letter of the 3rd inst. received by me, this morn- 
ing. Your comments on the tone of my letter, 
I pass by, simply because I desire very much 
to narrow the grounds of controversy; if such 
there is between us, and am resolute not to have 
my attention diverted from those points on which, 
as it seems to me, you have done injustice. My 
letter was meant to express the exact feeling of 
which I was conscious; disappointment, regret, 
and in candor I may add, of some irritation. I 
regret to find that you think I desired to exag- 
gerate our past friendliness; for, you must be 
aware, that a more painful mode of repelling all 
idea of maintaining or restoring it, could not 
have been resorted to. Still, all this is aside 
from the main object of this reply, which is to 
renew my request for the production of the 
letter from Mr. Reed to General Lee, which you 
speak of as dated the eighth of July, 1778, or a 
reference to the source whence you derived it. 

If I understand you, you decline doing this, 
until you receive from me the assurance that I 
have not the letter, or a copy. Now I submit to 
you in all candor, this is hardly fair. It isa 
subject I have not revived. In your book, 
you refer to this letter, as the basis of a 
charge of the grossest character against Mr. 
Reed—that of begging his correspondent to sup- 
press the evidence of his “infidelity”’ This 
charge, on this evidence, is formally made io 
your book, in the passage which I quoted in my 
former letter, and which I now re-quote. 

“The arrest of General Lee, it would seem, 
“had, in the mean time, quickened Reed’s appre- 
“hensions of exposure. Aware of his headlong 
“ character, and fearful lest his hostility to W ash- 
“ington might prompt him to inflict a wound 
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“upon the pride of the Commander-in-Chief, by 
“the publication of the haunting letter of his con- 
“fidential aid from Hackensack, Reed resorted, 
“as his only hope, to the expedient of obtaining 
“the promise of Lee, not to expose him. He ad- 
“dressed to him a letter on the eighth of July, 


“ adapted to pique his sense of honour, and forthe 
“time proved entirely successful.” 

Now, have I not a right to ask you, who make 
this charge, to exhibit the proof of it, when, by 


giving the very date of the letter, you claim to | 


have that proof within your reach, without 
purging myself of the possession of a copy? 
The charge is as distinct and precise, as is the 
reference to the evidence on which it rests. 

But, in order that you may be relieved from 
the difficulty which seems to prevent you from 
answering my perfectly respectful request,—and 


in the reasonable expectation that if I do make | 


the disclaimer you desire, my demand will be 
complied with, I beg leave to say that I have 
never seen the letter in question, have no copy 
of it, never have seen nor had a copy of it, and 
until I saw the reference to it, in your Appendix, 
did not know its date. My denial of the cor- 
rectness of your description of its contents, or, 
to be more accurate, my positive, precise, and 
most comprehensive assertion that the letter 
does not in any sense bear the interpretation put 
upon it, was founded on my conviction that Mr. 
Reed was incapable of such marvellous duplicity 
and weakness. That conviction is still perfectly 
clear. 
the kindness to produce the letter, or a reference 
to it, and it in any sense bears the interpretation 
you put on it, I beg you to believe that I will, 
at any expense of fecling, admit I have been in 
the wrong. Surely there is nothing in a request 
thus made, at which exception can be taken. So 
far am I from treating you as an unwilling wit- 
ness, I assure you,I receive in entire integrity 
the reasons you give for withholding your re- 
ply, and promptly make the disclaimer you 
saggest. 


I thank you for the disavowal of any inten- | 


tion to impute to me an improper motive in pub- 


lishing Washington’s early letters, and for your | 


offer to correct the error in the Congressional 


the Executive Council, in 1783. 


I defer any notice of what you say as to the | 


fact of the interruption of the friendly relations 


of Washington and Reed, begging however to | 


oorrect one very serious mistake in your letter of 
the 3d, which, I presume must be an error of 
your copyist. It is too important to be passed 


You refer to Mr. Reed’s letter to Washing- | 
ton of the 11th of September, 1782,—and say,’| 
that Mr. Reed asked permission to use certain ° 


| are to be found there. 
“1778, the answer to which shows it was well 





If I am mistaken,—if you will do me | 


| plication or construction. 
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letters received by him at a time when (here the 
verbal quotation begins) “he (Washington) ap- 
“ peared to repose an undeserved confidence in me.” 
If you will refer to this letter, you will see that 
no such words as “undeserved confidence,” 
The words, are “ unre- 
“ served confidence,’ which, I need not say, are 
very different. Do me the favor to correct this 
mistake. 

I sincerely trust that I have put this renewed 
application to you,on a ground which will en- 
able you to answer it in a frank and friendly 
spirit. 

I have the honour to be, 
Very Resp’y Yours, 
Wuiuiam B. Rerp. 
Joun C. Hamitton, Esq., 
New York. 


"; 
Joun C. Hamitton To Wii11am B. Reep. 


a New Yorks, Oct. 12th, 1859. 
ir, 

Your letter of the 5th instant was duly re- 
ceived. Having been again absent from this 
city, I have deferred to this moment acknow- 
ledging it. 

There is nothing in my letter that implies or 
can be construed into an assurance of any kind 
whatever, that I either could or would furnish 
you with any information as to the letter of 
President Reed. On the contrary, my letter to 
you clearly and entirely precludes any such im- 
I quote your letter of 
the 26th of August last, and my answer to it of 


| the 3d instant. 


You give in your letter what you call “a posi- 


| “ tive, precise, and most comprehensive assertion, 


“that the letter” (of Reed) “does not, in any 
“sense, bear the interpretation put upon it,’ by 
me. 

In my reply of the 3d instant, I ask you “ to 
“send me a copy of that letter, and let me read 
“it, and consider how far I could correct an 
“error which Lee’s letter, published by yourself, 


| “had led me into ;” adding, “ Most willingly I 
edition of Hamilton’s Works, as to the letter of | 


“ would have read it, with a full purpose to undo 
“what I had done by your own misleading, for 
“you publish the letter of Lee, without a single 
“comment, to the effect that President Reed 
“never wrote such a letter to Lee, as Lee said 
“he had received, that Lee had mistaken his 
“ object, and that Reed told him so.” 

In yours of the 5th instant you, nevertheless, 
call upon me for this letter in the following 
terms :—“ My denial of the correctness of your 
“ description of its contents, or, to be more ac- 
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“gurate, my positive, precise, and most compre- 
“hensive assertion, that the letter does not, in 
“any sense, bear the interpretation put upon it, 
“was founded on my conviction that Mr. Reed 
“was incapable of such marvelous duplicity and 
“ weakness.” 

My statement of the purport of the letter of 
Reed is expressly founded on Lee’s “ answer’ to 
Reed, in which Zee asserts what the substance of 
it is to the writer himself. 

Inasmuch, as to the offer on my part to correct 
the error, as you aver it is, accompanied with an 
avowal of my readiness, on sufficient evidence, 
so to do, you furnish me with no evidence ; and, 
as a further discussion of the subject is not 
likely to lead to ary useful results, I now inform 
you that I decline any further correspondence in 
relation to it. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun C. Haminton. 
Wm. B. Reed, Esq., Philadelphia. 


Wie 
MEMORANDUM. 


The tone of Mr. Hamilton’s last letter prevents 
me from continuing the correspondence. I can- 


not write to him again without exposing myself 


to a personal indignity, and there is no alterna- 
tive but to embody in this “ Memorandum” the 
purport of such an answer as his letter seems to 
require. 

It will be borne in mind, that Mr. Hamilton 
made the attack, and did so in the gross terms I 
have twice quoted. He alleged that Mr. Reed 
had written a deprecatory letter to Charles Lee. 
He gave the date—8th of July, 1778—and the 
contents, not derived or inferred from Lee’s 
answer, as he now pretends, but as if the letter 
was before him. The words are :— 

“Reed resorted, as his only hope, to the ex- 
“pedient of obtaining the promise of Lee not to 
“ expose him.” 

This is explicit enough, and no one can read 
it without supposing, especially as the date is 
given, that the letter was before him. He 
says :— 

“He addressed to him a letter, on the 8th of 
“ July, 1778, the answer to which shows it was 
“well calculated to pique Lee’s sense of honour, 
“and, for the time, proved entirely successful.” 

Seeing this remarkable accusation, and believ- 
ing it to be entirely without foundation in truth, 
but perplexed, I confess, by the boldness with 
which a date was given, or one fabricated, I ad- 
dressed my first inquiry to Mr. Hamilton, con- 
necting with it one or two other errors and mis- 
representations which he has admitted and prom- 








| “virulent denunciation of Mr. Reed and his friends.” 
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ised to correct. I made a positive denial of the 
existence of such a letter as Mr. Hamilton de- 
scribed, for the obvious reason that, dealing, as 
I feared I was, with an evasive witness, I was 
confident he would decline answering my ques- 
tion till a denial was given, and, what lawyers 
know as an issue, wasformed. I made the denial 
positively and comprehensively, and asked for 
the proof of the charge Mr. Hamilton had made. 

His letter of October 3d, 1859, speaks for itself. 
I understood it to say that, before he could be 
called upon to produce the letter, I must disclaim 
having acopy. This disclaimer, so anxious was 
I to see this “8th of July” letter, I made, as 
fully and precisely as I was able, and again, I 
hope, in terms of decorum, called for the proof. 
Suspecting, from the tone of Mr. Hamilton’s 
letter, that he meant to find an excuse for break- 
ing off the correspondence, and, perhaps, fearing 
my first letter was marked by some asperity, I 
adopted a tone which 1 meant to be friendly and 
respectful. I incidentally pointed his attention 
to a most remarkable mistake in his own letter— 
for, certainly, “ undeserved confidence” and “ un- 
“reserved confidence” are very different things ;— 
but, not then supposing any design, I attributed 
it to a mistake of copying. Again, I “asked for 
the production of the dated letter, or any letter to 
the same effect, from Reed to Lee, or a reference 
to it.* 

Conscious that he had no such letter—that he 
had never seen such « letter, and that he had in- 
vented a date—Mr. Hamilton wrote his note of 
the 12th inst., and I have, I repeat, no alternative 
but to put this remarkable detection of a literary 
imposture into print. It is due to candor to 
say, that if, at any time, % genuine letter from 
Mr. Reed to Lee, of the 8th of July, 1778, or any 
date, is produced of the tenour now imputed to it, 
I hold myself bound, by the assurance given to 
Mr. Hamilton, to admit that I haye done him in- 
justice and thought too well of my ancestor. 

It has always seemed to me that this whole 
matter of the Reed and Lee correspondence as to 
Fort Washington has been much exaggerated. 
Certain am I that it does not become the descend- 
ants of Colonel] Hamilton to say much on the 
subject. Mr. Reed wrote to Lee these words 
after a military catastrophe :—* This (Greene’s 
“advice) kept the General’s mind in a state of 


* Mr. Hamilton has a facility of mi+quotation which is mar- 
velous, At p. x of the Appendix to Vol. IL, he says: 

“Thus Lee was held to his engagement—not to publish the 
‘letter actually written, though the version of it was turned 
“against himself. It is not surprising to learn from the Life 
‘of Reed, from which these facts are derived, that ‘there is 
***among the MSS. of Mr. Morris a letter from Lee, dated 
“ © Berkley County. Virginia, June 16, 1781, filled with very 
‘** virulent denunciation of Lee and his friends.’” The pas- 
sage inthe Life of Reed, vol. }.. p. 370, is * filled with 7 

r. 
Hamiltcn actually puts his own blunders in italics. 
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“suspense till the blow was struck. Oh! Gen- 
“eral! an indecisive mind is one of the greatest 
“misfortunes that can befall an army. How 
“ often have I lamented it this campaign.” This 
may have been indiscreet, but Washington three 

ears later said there was by contradictory opin- 
ions “a warfare and hesitation in his mind 
“which ended in the loss of the Fort”—very 
much what Mr. Reed himself said. 

If ever Washington had a moment of sore 
trial, amounting to agony, it was when Major An- 
dré’s doom was in his hand—not the mere doom of 
death, but of the form of death, whether the stern 
technicalities of military law might not be re- 
laxed, and shooting substituted for the gibbet. 
André’s direct appeal for this change cannot be 
read now without emotion. Washington felt it 
his duty to refuse, and never did he seem more 
nr grand than when he did this duty. 
Yet, on the very day when this anguish was en- 
dured, Harilton, his confidential aid, wrote a 
letter, ostentatiously reproduced by Mr. John C. 
Hamilton, in which he says:—*1 send you iny 
“account of Arnold’s affair; and to justify iny- 
“self to your sentiments, I must inform you that 
“fT alee” compliance with André’s request to 
“be shot, and I do not think it would have had 
“an ill effect, but some people are only sensible 
“to motives of policy, and sometimes, from a 
“narrow disposition, mistake it.’ Without im- 
puting “infidelity” (Mr. John C. Hamilton’s 


favorite phrase) to the Aid who wréte thus of his | 


Chief, I ask——and have a right to ask — what 
would Washington have thought or said had 
such a letter come to his knowledge? or, to run 
the parallel more clogely, had the exaggerated 


tives of policy” in matters of awful justice, and 


“a narrow disposition,” are worse phrases than | 


“lamentable indecision.” Nay, further, Mr. 


the writings of any other of Washington’s staff— 


of Reed, or Harrison, or Tilghman—he has | 
found the expression of regret at having joined | 
his family, accounting for it “ by being infected | 
“with the enthusiasm of the times and an idea | 
“of the General’s character” (vol. IL. p. 174), or | 
such a declaration as Hamilton made to Schuyler, | 
“Tt has | 
“been often with great difficulty that I have pre- 


from Washington’s very household: 


“ vailed on myself not to renounce it” (the post of 
Aid); “but while, from motives of public utility, 
“Twas doing violence to my feelings, I was al- 
“ ways determined, if there should ever happen a 


“breach between us, never to consent to an ac- | “t : ; ; 
| “ illustrates that natural reaction of feeling pro- 


“ commodation.” 

These revelations I might have brought to Mr. 
Hamilton’s recollection had our correspondence 
continued. I do not now condescend to make 
them the basis of aspersion on the elder Hamil- 





ton’s integrity, or fidelity, or patriotism. Such 
work of defamation I am not fit for. I do refer 
to them as showing what room for misunder- 
standing there may be in the genuine letters of 
other actors in heated and troubled times. 

My view of the duty of any one who writes 
American history is very different from Mr. John 
C. Hamilton’s. He who writes of the past ina 
cautious, tolerant, and; I may say, reverential 
spirit ; who refers to the painful controversies of 


| excited times, as, one ae hope, the parties 
iv 


would have done had they lived to see animosi- 
ties subside, who judges gently the motives and, 
tempers, and actions of the men of hours of trial, 
and takes no pleasure in dragging from their 
dread abode frailties not peculiar to any age, 
will look back, when the retrospect has to be 
made, on what he has done and left undone, with 
quite as much contentment as he who, erecting an 
idol of his own, thinks the most fragrant incense 
to be the sacrifice of the characters of every 
other competitor for fame. Such, I aver, to be 
the theory of Mr. John C. Hamilton’s volumes. 

W. B. R. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20, 1859. 


TIL—SLAVERY IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Mr. Moore’s Repty To us Boston Critics. 


** Pudet haec opprobria vobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


echo of such a letter been heard by him? “ Mo- | To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser :* 


When Aristeidés was requested by his ignorant 
and unknown fellow-citizen to write his own 


| name on the shell, in order that he might receive 
John C. Hamilton might well be asked, if among | 


the compliment of ostracism, we read that he 
did so, without a word, after hearing the reason 
for the request. If he had argued the point, the 
story would have lost its brightest feature. And 
if he had been himself the chief trumpeter of his 
own fame, making the States of Greece ring with 
the echoes of his own sonorous self-esteem, the 
whole tale might have had a different moral. 
As it is, I see no impropriety in the suggestions 
of Mr. Grote, that “the purity of the most hon- 
“ourable man will not bear to be so boastfully 


“talked of, as if he were the only honourable man 
|“in the country; the less it is obtruded, the 


“more deeply and cordially will it be felt, and 
“the story just alluded to, whether true or false, 





* The Editor of the Daily Advertiser having declined the 
publication of this reply to his strictures in consequence of its 
length, it appears in the Historical Magazine as an original 
contribution.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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“duced by absurd encomiasts, or perhaps by in- 
“sidious enemies under the mask of encomiasts, 
“who trumpeted forth Aristeidés as The Just 
“man of Athens, so as to wound the legitimate 
“ dignity of every one else.”—History of Greece, 
IV. 461. 

The modern champions of Massachusetts, 
glittering in historic brass, have assiduously 
challenged comparisons with all her contempo- 
raries in all periods of their respective history. 
I have furnished, in my volume on Slavery in 
Massachusetts, the materials for a comparison 
between the facts of her history and the preten- 
sions which have been set up by her historians, 
on that topic alone. 

Is it my fault if the sharp contrast of the truth 
with the false pretence strikes like satire? if 
the simple, straightforward statement of facts, 
amply sustained by due reference to unquestion- 
able authorities, sounds like an indictment ? The 
indictment if any must be found not against 
Massachusetts, but those who through ignorance 
or design have so utterly misrepresented this 
portion of her history hitherto. The just fame 
of Massachusetts cannot be diminished ; in it her 
children have an inheritance, which is 4 pos- 
session forever. Its glory is only seul by 
false lights. Massachusetts has no reason to 


shrink from the truth, whether her self-righteous 


historians can bear to face it or not. Her part 
in the earlier, as well as later history of Amer- 
ican Slavery will no longer be obscure ; and the 
efforts of the earliest champions of Human 
Freedom within her borders will no longer be 
concealed because they were unsuccessful. The 
faithful witness to the truth that is in history 


will not be intimidated by abuse, nor restrained | 


from telling the whole truth, lest her enemies 


may be glad, or the multitude of the uncircum- | 


cised rejoice, She is far more likely to suffer 


from the cowardice of her friends than the | 


courage of her enemies. But this is no new 
hase of historical sensitiveness in Massachusetts. 
hen that pious Independent, Daniel Neal, wrote 
his famous history of New England, a century 


and a half ago, he disappointed the most godly | 


by “taking merely the task of a historian upon 
“him” instead of writing the lives of the Puritan 
saints, and narrating the marvels of their 
Christian experience, in humble imitation of 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia. And “the freedom ” 
he took “to expose the persecuting principles 
“and practices of the first planters, both in the 
“body of the history, and his abridgment of | 
“ their laws ” was “ displeasing ” and “ offensive ” 

to some in England, and probably more in | 
Massachusetts. The venerable Dr. Watts took | 
upon himself the duty of remonstrance, and told | 
the historian he “could wish he had more | 
“mollified some of these relations, and had 
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“rather left out those laws, or in the same page 
“had annexed something to prevent our enemies 
“ from insulting ” the brethren “ on that subject.” 
His answer was—says Dr. Watts himself, in a 
letter to Cotton Mather—*THat THE FIDELITY 
“OF AN HISTORIAN REQUIRED HIM TO DO WHAT 
“HE HAD DONE,” adding, “ THAT IT IS A NOBLER 
“THING TO TELL THE WORLD THAT YOU HAVE 
“RECTIFIED THE ERRORS OF YOUR FATHERS, 
“THAN IF MERE EDUCATION HAD TAUGHT YOU 
“80 LARGE A CHARITY.” The good Psalmist, in 
communicating Neal’s manly reply, also ventured 
some practical advice to his Massachusetts friends 
which he thought would tend to promote “a 
“happy effect of that part of the history which 
“now makes us blush and ashamed.”—M. H. 8. 
Coll. I. v. 200. 

It is aremarkable fact that the chief champions 
of the Puritans in these days are men who re- 
verse the ordinary methods of demonstrating the 
integrity of their subject. They start with the 
conviction that the theories of religion and 
morals, if not of politics and society, of their 
ancestors were entirely wrong, but their. lives 
and actions were almost invariably right. The 
modern Massachusetts Christian, whose entire 
intellectual being is nothing if not ultra-protest- 
ant and liberal, with no starting-point of protest 
but the last results of Puritan Orthodoxy, and 
no limit to his liberality short of spiritualism 
or absolute infidelity—builds his historic Valhalla 
out of the old walls of the New England Jerusalem, 


and fills it with images of the grim heroes of 


Puritanism. 

And their stern lineaments show but shabbily in 
the straw-stuffed canvas, which the new school 
of Puritans bear about in their solemn processions, 
like the wax figures with which the Romans in 
the days of their degeneracy were wont to inflame 
the imaginations of the mob. It is the peculiar 
province of a just historical criticism to demon- 


| strate the fallacy of those subjective processes in 
| reasoning by which the theories of the present 


day are translated into the remote past, and the 
Fathers of New England are glorified for thoughts 
and feelings absolutely impossible to them, and 
justified for their actions by principles from 
which they would have shrunk in horror, as im- 
pious, blasphemous, and utterly wicked. . 
The old Puritans were the genuine—and their 


| history is not wanting in examples of that mag- 
| nanimity which submits to just reproof without 


resentment, and that higher grace which is at 
once the sign and the blessing of repentance— 
that real Christian courage which could humili- 
ate itself by confession. 

SamvuEL SEWALL, whose fame is justly though 
imperfectly celebrated in my book, as the first 
Massachusetts abolitionist, was also a judge in 
that bloody Assize of Witches at Salem, and his 
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voluntary confession before God and men of his 
sin in that thing, ought to be cherished as one of 
the nfost precious memorials of the history of 
Massachusetts. That solemn sad figure, handing 
the confession to his minister “as he passed by ” 
in the meeting-house, “and standing up at the 
“reading of it, and bowing when finished in the 
“afternoon” of that winter’s day, is to me per- 
sonally more beautiful and glorious than all the 
heroes of the Magnalia. Yet Cotton Mather, 
and all the other trumpeters, whether trumpeters 
of silver or trumpeters of brass, are most seen 
and heard throughout all tlfe generations of New 
England. 

History will one day demonstrate that they 
were not the men who did the “ generation-work ” 
so near to the hearts of the Fathers, and not yet 
wholly forgotten by their true children. And 
History must now reject with scorn the “fables 
“agreed upon,” for the question of which I have 
been denounced as “ the Devil’s advocate, oppos- 
“ing the canonization of Massachusetts!” 


I. The first division of the exceptions taken 
by my critic is somewhat miscellaneous, but I 
follow his discourse. He thinks it does not ap- 
pear that the negroes who formed a part of the 
return cargo of the “ Desire” in 1638, were im- 
ported by “the authorities”—nor that the In- 
dian captives were disposed of according to 
“previous practice.” It is clear, from all the 
documents, that “ the authorities” controlled the 
disposition of these captives “whom the Lord 
“had delivered into their hands” in that bloody 
war against the Pequods,* and Winthrop him- 
self invariably says, “ We sent them to Bermuda,” 
etc. Is the inference improbable that the same 
authorities who shipped them out for sale or ex- 
change were interested in the proceeds, whether 
“cotton, tobacco, negroes,” or “etcetera?” The 
sales made by Pierce must have been like those | 
in 1675, “ on the country’s behalf.” “ We” sent | 
them, and “we” undoubtedly received the re- 
turns.+ It was at a much later period of the 
history of Massachusetts that the laws were | 
passed to encourage private as well as public en- | 
terprises against the “ Indian Enemy and Rebels.” | 
In these acts, a strong discrimination was made 


* Wood refers to these in 1633. ‘* The Pequants be a stately 
“warlike people of whom I never heard any misdemeanor ; 
“but that they were just and equal in their dealings; not 
“* treacherous either to their countrymen or English, requiters 
“‘of courtesies, affable towards the English.” N. E. Prospect, 
Ed. 1764, p.72. Four years afterwards they were extermina- 


ted by the Puritans! Those who escaned the sword, were sold 
into slavery, in foreign parts! Yet Winthrop himself said (in 
1643) that “they had done us no injury.” 

t In the war against the Narragansetts, .etc., Captain Ma- 
son's Commission (July, 1645) concludes thus, “‘ What booty 
‘**you take or prisoners, whether men, weomen or children you 
“‘may send them to Seabrook fort to be kept and improved 
“for the advantage of the Colonies, in several proporcons 
‘‘ answering their charge,” etc. Plymouth Records: IX. 35. 
Hazard : II, 31, 
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in favor of volunteers, although the soldiers in 
regular pay were amply provided for. In 1694, 
volunteers were to have for every Indian, great or 
small, which they should kill, or take and bring 
in prisoner, 50 pounds, as well as all plunder. 
Soldiers under pay were to receive, over and 
above pay, 10 pounds. In 1695, “the reward for 
“any Indian woman or young person judged to 
“ be under the age of 14 years that shall be killed 
“ or taken and brought in prisoner, shall be hence- 
“forth 25 pounds and no more.” In 1697, fift 
pounds were to be paid for the scalps of adult 
Indians, and “ for every Child of the said Enemy, 
“under the age of Ten years, that shall be by them 
“ slain, the sum of Ten Pounds, and that such 
“ Party or Parties shall also have and keep unto 
“ their own use all Plunder and prisoners by them 
“taken of the enemy.” This appears to have 
been the earliest resignation by the Provincial 
Government of their sovereign right to prisoners 
and captives. In the later laws, liberal premiums 
continued to be offered for the scalps of male In- 
dians above the age of 12 years, as well as “the 
“ benefit of all Indian Prisoners, being Women and 
“ Children under the age above said,’ subject only 
to the condition that they should be “ Transported 
“ out of the Country.” Mass. Laws: 1694-1722. 
But to return—as to the doubt concerning 
Lieut. Davenport’s charge, the reader must take 
his choice of the probabilities suggested. Wheth- 
er there had been more or less “ previous prac- 
“ tice” is not very material. I do not know that 
it would better their case, if it could be shown 
whether John Winthrop and his associates were 
the first to commence it or not, or that they did 
not begin until 1637. The fact is indisputable 
that they did so then; and that this was not an 
isolated, solitary instance—the law of 1646, pro- 
viding for the export for trade of Indians for ne- 
groes, bears emphatic testimony—as well as to 
the further fact denied by my critic—that the 
trade was followed up. To support this denial, 
he cites Bradstreet’s report to the Lords of Trade 
in 1680—that there were but 100 or 120 slaves 
in Massachusetts, of whom 40 or 50 had been 
imported two years before. To say nothing of 
the obvious imperfections of this report, does my 
critic suppose that the “ Desire” brought 60 or 


| 70 negroes from Providence Island in 1637-8, 


who all lived to be counted in this enumeration 
of 1689-2, or does he acknowledge that the loss- 
es by death were more than made good by the 
increase of these chattels—by such as were 
* born in the house ?” 

Admitting the facts which I demonstrated that 
slavery existed as a social fact in Massachusetts 
almost from the beginning of the Culony,* and 


* There are traces of the presence of negro slaves in Massachu- 
setts as early as 1633. See Wood's N. E. Prospect, Ed, 1764, 
p. 91, with reference to the fright of certain Indians, ‘* worse 
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that its legislative history dates from the Statute 
of 1641—my critic indulges in a little fault- 
finding with my use of the word “ established.” 
He confesses his ignorance how that which had 
ear existed as unwritten law could “in any 
“sense” be established by a statute. I claim no 
credit for superior wisdom, when I declare my 
belief that the formal enactment into a statute or 


declaration of fundamentals in the form of liber-, 


ties by the competent legislative authority must 
be regarded as “establishing ” the doctrine thus 
promulgated. I never referred the origin of ne- 
gro slavery in Massachusetts to this or any other 
legislative enactment. Probably there is not an 
instance to be found in all history of its being 
originated by statute. But it is equally true that 
all history may be challenged to produce a nearer 
approach to a statutory introduction of slavery 
than the Massachusetts law of 1641, by which it 
was established. My statement, therefore, is 
strictly correct. It was “the first statute es- 
“tablishing slavery in America.” 

In view, however, of the admissions of my 
critic, I cannot resist the temptation to inquire 
what has become of the theory so long, so stead- 
ily and so recently maintained in Massachusetts, 


that slavery is “so odious that nothing but posi- | 


“ tive law will support it ?” 


II. But however doubtful .of the effect of the 
Act of 1641 in establishing slavery, my critic 
finds great satisfaction in contemplating its au- 
thority as a “provision explicitly in favor of 
“liberty,” and expressly “limiting the original 
“law of slavery.” 
to which the prophetic wisdom of the framers of 
this law restricted this ancient evil? Estab- 
lishing the institution under a convenient and 


comprehensive exception, they admitted the slav- | 


ery of three specified classes, viz.: 
1. Lawful captives taken’in just wars, 
2. Such strangers as willingly sell themselves,* 
3. Such strangers as are sold to us: 
and added the significant proviso, after promising 
all the liberties and christian usages which the 
Jewish law seemed to them to enjoin, that all this 
should exempt none from servitude who were 
judged thereto by authority. This law was subse- 
uently amended. Whether the motive suggested 
or the omission of the word “strangers” be cor- 
rect or not, the fact is beyond dispute. It cannot 
easily be determined what was the intention or 





“scared than hurt, who seeing a blackamore in the top of a 
**tree looking out for his way which he had lost, surmised he 
‘was Abamacho or the devil: deeming all devils that are 
“blacker than themselves ; and being near to the plantation, 
“they posted to the English, and intreated their aid to conjure 
“this devil to his own place, who finding him to be a poor 
‘wandering blackamore, conducted him to his master.” 

* It is not improbable that in some instances this consent was 
like that of the Gibeonites—if not willingly, then by compul- 
sion as the alternative. 


Now, what were the limits | 


— effect of the omission; but whether 
y “strangers” they meant to distinguish those 


/ not born in the land, or those who were “ strang- 


| 


| * authority.” 





ers” by race, as has been suggested by my friend 
Mr. Joun CO. Hurp _— authority I am glad to 
see recognized in Boston), it is not necessary to 
decide at present.* 

All the effect of limitation now claimed for this 
famous “ provision explicitly in favor of liberty ” 
is that it did not provide for slavery by birth— 
only this and nothing more—that the law “ does 
“not cover hereditary slavery, either by express 
“terms, or necessary implication.” And I am 
challenged with an air of triumph, to point out 
the words extending slavery to the children of 
slaves.t Now, the fact is undisputed that by the 
recognized common law of nations, as well as 
the civil law, and. what is more to the purpose 
here, by the Jewish law—the natural increase 
of slave property belonged to the owner, whose 
right to it was never questioned any more than 
his right to his calf or his colt. Nobody sup- 
posed that the child of a slave was born free, or 
that the young of domestic animals were fere 
nature. The issue of slaves were unquestionably 
at that time among “such as were sold” com- 
monly and constantly, and if their condition had 
been at any time brought to the test of judicial 
decision, there is no room whatever for a doubt 
what it must have been “adjudged” to be “b 
But there is not a particle of evi- 
dence to show that the matter was ever thought 
of as questionable. I have quoted in my book 
the statement of Salstonstall of Connecticut in 
1704, in which he declares that “according to 
“the laws and constant practice of this colony 
“and all other plantations (as well as by the 
“civil law) such persons as are born of negro 
“bond-women are themselves in like condition, 
“ that is, born in servitude, nor can there be any 


| “precedent in this government, or any of her 





* Cotton Mather (Magnalia, Book VI., Chap. vi., Section 1 
furnishes an illustration of the status of *‘ Foreigners an 
“ Stravgers.” In his eke'ch or account of the Indians, he men- 
tions an inferior class, whom he calls a sort of Villains.” who 
had been for many generations ‘‘ known to be Strangers or 
“* Foreigners, who were not priviledged with common right, 
** but in some measure subject,” etc. 

+ There was yet another description of slaves for which I 
omitted before to challenge a lawful place in my classification. 
Perhaps my critic will thank me for calling attention to it. 
Fugitive slaves sometimes preferred freedom among the savages 
to servitude among the Christians. This of course led to de- 
mands upon the children of the forest, by which they were 
required to send back the runaways. Failing to obtain a 
prompt compliance in all cases, the General Court, on the 2d 
of June, 1641, passed an order by which, “ It is declared to bee 
“the mind of the Cort, that if the Indians send not back of run 
““awayes then, by commission from the Gov’no' and any 3 of 
‘the magistr** to send and take so many as to satisfy for the 
* want of them, & for the charge of sending for them,” Mass. 
Records: I.329, Thus they might “ give commission to any 
‘*master to right himself upon the Indians, for his fugitive 
“servant.” Winthrop’s Answer, &° in Hutchinson's Col- 
lection: p. 124, also, in Hazard : I. 509. Should such be con- 
sidered as “‘ lawful captives taken in just wars,” or simply as 
** judged to Slavery by authority ”'? 
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* Majesty’s plantations, produced to the contrary.” 
I have given a more signal illustration in the 
semi-judicial action of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetits in 1716, in the case of William Brown, 
the son of a Freeman by a Servant Woman, who 
had been soldasaslave. His master offered to give 
him his freedom—if the Court would indemnify 


him from the law relating to the manumission of | 


negroes—the law of 1703, in restraint of emanci- 
ation. 


was “by law free.” 
of whom there were several in the House of Rep- 


resentatives and Council, could see any mode of | 
relief but the act of indemnity prayed for, which | 


was duly passed. The facts present the same 
phase through the entire colonial and provincial 


era down to the time immediately preceding the | 
Revolution, when slavery was first formally | 


challenged in Massachusetts. And among the 
most prominent and wisest suggestions then made 
was that of providing by legislation for the 
emancipation of the cities of slaves—whose 
condition under the existing laws was thus un- 
deniably admitted to be that of slavery; and in 


1777, in the most emphatic, if, indeed, it was not | 


the only, direct attack on that institution in all 


the legislation of Massachusetts—the recognized | 
doctrine of hereditary slavery was included in | 


the denunciations of the law which was proposed. 

But “ the question as to the legality of hered- 
“itary slavery has been the subject of judicial 
“consideration ”—and it is in this part of the 


subject, that I am treated with specific charges | 
of “suppressing inconvenient authorities,” “ pre- 


“ ferring convenience to honesty,” “ violating the 
“record,” and what is perhaps regarded as 
omey discreditable if not criminal, I am given 
to understand that my presumption in question- 


ing standard authorities in Massachusetts is pain- | 


fully conspicuous. 


representation and dishonesty are utterly without 
foundation—and at the same time to vindicate 
the justice of my previous criticism of the author- 
ities in question. And here I must be 
to say that I am unable to find in my book any 
—— of acerbity ” towards the distinguished 
gentlemen from whose views I have been obliged 
to differ. If they have done me the honor to 
read the work, I am quite certain they must be 
as much astonished as I am to learn from my 
critic that I have transgressed the limits of a 
proper courtesy and due respect. If I have any- 
where deviated into a way “foreign to the 
“spirit of historical investigation,” I am ignor- 
ant of the fact as well as the intention. If m 
critic had been as cautious as I was, his high 
tone on this point would be more in harmony 
with his own performance. 


None of the learned lawyers of that day: 
in the legislature ventured the suggestion that he | 
Neither lawyers nor judges, | 


It is my present purpose to | 
show that the accusations of suppression, mis- | 


ermitted | 
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| There is no pretence that the legality of hered- 
itary slavery was ever formally questioned, 
| much less denied by any contemporary authority, 
| private or public, legislative, judicial or execu- 
tive, during the period in which the institution 
flourished in Massachusetts. If among the ear- 
lier cases (between 1766 and 1774) in which the 
general subject of slavery was involved, there 
was one in which the modern doctrine was de- 
clared by anybody, on or off the bench, it has 
escaped all my research. The case of Newport 
| vs. Billing in 1768, presents the most positive and 
| emphatic record as to the legal condition of the 
negro who attempted to obtain his freedom by 

rocess of law, and if it could be ascertained that 

e€ was a native of Massachusetts, would be de- 
| cidedly “a case in point.” I have only been able 
to learn that he was a young Negro Boy on the 
15th of March, 1728-9, when he was purchased 
by Billing for £50. It was found by the high- 
est court in Massachusetts, on appeal from a 
similar decision in the inferior court “that the 
“said Amos [Newport] was not a freeman, as he 
“ alledged, but the proper slave of the said Joseph 
| “[Billing.]” Records: 1768, Fol. 284. 

But the judicial oracles to which we are to go 
for instruction with authority on this topic be- 
long to a much later period. The first in the 
series of these modern cases, which are claimed 
to have settled what the ancient law of slavery 
was, is that of Littleton vs. Tuttle, in 1796. It 
is reported “in part” (as Dane says) in a note to 
C. J. Parsons’ decision of the case of Winchen- 
don vs. Hatfield, 4 Mass., 128. The decision in 
the latter case was made at the March Term, in 
Suffolk, in 1808, and it was published in 1809. 
The subject of the former suit was a pauper ne- 
gro, born of slave parents, in 1773, sold in 1779 
by the owner of his mother, to the defendant in 
the suit, who retained him in his service until he 
became lame and unable to labor, at the age of 
21 years, January 18th, 1794, when he carried 
him and left him with the overseers of the poor 
for support. The record of the case shows sim- 
| ply that the town brought an action of assump- 
sit against the master, which resulted in the re- 
Records, 1796, 


| covery of costs by the defendant. 
302. 

It is stated in the partial report above referred 
to, that “the Court stopped the defendant’s coun- 
“sel from replying, and the Chief Justice charged 
“the jury, as the unanimous — of the 
“Court, that Cato [the pauper] being born in 
“ this country was born free ; and that the defend- 
“ ant was not chargeable for his support after he 
“ was 21 years of age. And the jury found a ver- 
“dict accordingly, without going off the stand.” 

There is an earlier report of this case furnished 
by James Sullivan, Attorney-General, who was 
of counsel in the case, for publication in 1798. 
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It is a noticeable fact that he does not state that | 
the judges declared the negro to have been born 
free. His statement is that “the judges were of 
“opinion that, as he was born in the town, he 
“ was a proper inhabitant, and that the town was 
“ obliged to maintain him, as it would have been 
“if he was a white man.” M. HS. Coll, I. v.47. 

Nathan Dane, too, in his statement of this 
case, speaks of it as reported “in part” only, in 
4 Mass., 128, and adds the remark that “ the idea 
“in this case, of the defendant, was that Jacob 
“was the slave of his mother’s master, not the 
“ father’s master ; and the same idea is stated by 
“Parsons, C. J., in Winchendon vs. Hatfield.” 
Abridgment, IT, 413. Both parties to the suit 
must have been equally astonished at the opin- 
ion of the Court. 

The next case in the order of time is that of 
Perkins vs. Emerson, tried in Essex in 1799. My 
critic does not take this in order, although he 
“affects” disappointment with my notice of it. 
His language is worthy ofexamination here. Be- 
ginning with the expression, “Mr. Moore’s brief 
“note of it,’ he soon regards it as “ Mr. Moore’s | 
“broad statement,” which is presently converted 
into “ Mr. Dane’s loose statement,” and this at 
last into “ Mr. Dane’s broad statement.” Now 


the statement is true, and Mr. Dane’s summary, 
which I followed, is not (as my critic alleges) 
“incorrect”! and the charges of ignorance on 


the part of Mr. Dane, and dishonesty in the use 
of the MS. Record by myself, are equally ground- 
less. That Nathan Dane, who was of counsel, | 
and was defeated, should not have known or | 
could have forgotten what was decided in the 
case, is preposterous ; and he not = gives the 
summary as I quoted it, “correctly,” but he ex- 
pressly contrasts it with the decision in Littleton | 
vs. Tuttle. Abridgment, II., 412. Again, in an- | 
other place, he refers to it, where he says of the 
Act of 1736, “This Act extended not to slaves,” 
citing Perkins vs. Emerson. Abridgment, II., 417. 
And yet again, after he had seen the new light 
of the decision by Chief Justice Parker, in Lanes- | 
borough vs. Westfield—in his continuation of chap- | 
ter 53, Art. I., Section 21, giving a summary of | 
that case from 16 Mass., 74, he adds: “ See S. | 
“23-25, the case of Perkins, Treasurer, vs. Hmer- 
“son, was three years after the case of Littleton vs. | 
& oo Abridgment, Vol. IX., Supplement, p. 
“ 90.” 

James Sullivan also was of counsel with Na- 
than Dane, for the appellant. He had been coun- 
sel for the plaintiff in the previous case of Little- 
ton vs. Tuttle. As for Chief Justice Parsons, 
whether he remembered the case or not, he de- 
clared the doctrine of it most distinctly, not only 
in the “desperate suggestion” that “the issue of 
“the female slave (according to the maxim of the 
“civil law) was the property of her master,” but 





in the express statement that slaves were not 
within the statute of 10 Geo. IL., c. 3 (the Act of 
1736). 4 Mass.,129. That he does not refer to 
the decision of 1799, in support of either point, 
does not weaken his opinion—of which I have 
more to say hereafter. 

But all my critic’s reasoning from probabilities 
is utterly futile and worthless; as I now propose 
to show from the record itself, independently, 
without reference to Dane or Parsons, whose 
evidence he discredits. 

The court declared that the pauper in question 
in this suit was “not within the meaning of the 
“act.” The act made any inhabitant responsible 
for any person not an inhabitant whom he should 
admit or entertain in his house for more than 
twenty days without the prescribed notice, etc.; 
and the description of persons among whom she 
was denied a place by the Court is not limit- 
ed, as my critic represents, by the words inmate, 
boarder or tenant, but includes all non-inhabit- 
ant persons whatever “under any other qualifi- 
“cations.” She was certainly not an inhabitant, 
and the decision of the Court therefore in terms 
excluded the pauper in question from recognition 
as a person under any qualification whatever! 
And, so far from having been misunderstood, 
misrepresented, exaggerated, garbled, or other- 
wise maltreated by Nathan Dane or myself 
citing his authority, it fully sustains the doctrine 
of hereditary slavery in Massachusetts. How 
far short is it of a declaration that, instead of 
having been free-born because born in Massachu- 
setts, this child of slaves was not a “ person” in 
the eye of the law? An absolute formal denial 
of that character of personality which would dis- 
tinguish her from a thing? Attributing to her 
that peculiar legal incapacity for rights which 
belongs to the nature of a thing? so that she 
could be the object of the rights of persons, but 
not the subject of rights? She was not a person 
sui juris! She was a chattel-slave! She could 
not be separated from her owner, and removed 
by the selectmen of the town, any more than his 
horse, or his cow, or his hog! 

In all the judicial history of America, perhaps 
of the world, it may well be doubted whether a 
parallel can be found for this decision of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts in the 
last year of the eighteenth century. Is it strange 


| that it has been studiously kept out of sight by 


the historico-legal champions of the Old Bay 
State ? 

The remarks of Chief Justice Parker, in de- 
ciding the case of Andover vs. Canton, in 1816, 
state so clearly the recognized doctrine of the 
slave’s incapacity for civil rights in Massachusetts, 
that I quote them at this point, although I 
have to refer to the case again in its order. He 
said with reference to a slave in Massachusetts 
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during the period in which slavery existed there : 
“The slave was the property of his master as 
“much as his ox or his horse; he had no civil 
“rights but that of protection from cruelty ;* he 
“could acquire no property nor dispose of any 
“without the consent of his master. His settle- 
“ment in the town with his master was not for his 
“ benefit, but to ascertain what corporation should 
“be charged with his maintenance, in case his mas- 
“ter should become unable to support him, or 
“should die, leaving him a charge to the commu- 
“nity. We think he had not the capacity to com- 
“municate a civil relation to his children, which 
“he did not enjoy himself, except as the property | 
“of his master.’ 13 Mass., 550. This is not 
Chief Justice Taney who is speaking, neither is 
this the language of the Dred Scott decision, but | 
it is the language of the Chief Justice of the 
State of Massachusetts, declaring the opinion of | 
the Supreme Judicial Court, sitting in bank, | 
forty years before! 
The next case in the order of time is that of | 
Winchendon vs. Hatfield, 4 Mass., 123, which is | 





80 little to the taste of my critic, that he not only | 
denies it place as a leading case, but disposes very | 
summarily of Chief Justice Parsons, whose dicta | 
are not to be regarded on this topic, excepting as | 
“desperate suggestions” or “loose statements.” | 


No | 


I am happy to differ from this opinion. 
man was more thoroughly versed in the early 
history, laws, institutions, manners and local | 
usages of the early settlers of Massachusetts than | 
this honored and conspicuous “Giant of the | 


“Law.” No man knew better than he did | 
what was the law of slavery in his native State. | 
And when he declared in this case, that “the 
“issue of the female slave, according to the | 
“maxim of the civil law, was the property of her | 
“master,” he was.careful to introduce the unani- 
mous opinion of the Court in 1796, and to 
brand it as spurious—“certainly in opposition 
“to the general practice and common usage.” 
He spoke the truth, candidly and sincerely, for he | 
loved it. He belonged to the old school of law- 
yers and judges, and never learned the dialect 
of the later Euphemists, or the ritual of the mod- | 
ern Brahmins of Massachusetts. 

The next case is that of Andover vs. Canton, 13 | 
Mass., 547, in which Chief Justice Parker con- 
firmed the doctrine of hereditary slavery in Massa- 
chusetts. His caution (to which I referred in 
noticing this case in my book) was due to the 
doubt, not whether the children of slaves were 
slaves but whether they were the property of the 
owner of father or mother. The manner in which 
this case is treated by my critic “seems” vastly 





* This was a “‘ civil right” which the slave enjoyed in com- 
mon with “any bruit creatures, which are usually kept for the 
“use of man,” the latter being protected by a special statute 
against cruelty. Laws 1672, p. 39. 
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like “dissembling.” I did not quote or refer to 
the semble as authoritative, but to the Chief 
Justice’s unqualified declaration, after the very 
emphatic statement before quoted of the slave’s 
incapacity for civil rights in Massachusetts, that 
“his children, if the issue of a marriage with a 
“slave would immediately on their birth, become 
“the property of his master, or of the master of 
“the female slave.” Ibid: 551. 

I cannot wonder at my critic’s alacrity in get- 
ting over this dangerous footing, to what he re- 
garded as “firmer ground ;” but I must say, with 
due deference, that, as he could not have been 
misled by my caution or my reference to that of the 
Chief Justice, I am surprised at his eagerness to 
charge me with tripping, or something worse, so 
soon after his own fall over this semble. But he 
will find it difficult to make anybody else take up 
his hue and cry in this instance, or fix on me as 
the proper object of pursuit. I bear with me 
neither the consciousness nor evidence of guilt. 

It is in the case of Lanesborough vs. Westfield, 
16 Mass.,74, that my critic finds “ firmer ground.” 
In fact, he “seems” to rest and breathe more 
freely. But his first blow is foul! as he re- 
news the attack. His principal charge of sup- 
pression is with regard to this case, which I do 
“refer to” and “cite by page” as one of the 

rincipal authorities refed on by Mr. Sumner, 
Mr. Palfrey and Mr. Gray, in their statements on 
this subject. If I had given no reference what- 
ever, I could not recognize the justice of the 
charge so offensively made; and I sincerely re- 
gret that my critic could invent no better motive 
for me than sheer dishonesty. If I was guilty 


| of any error in this part of the subject, it was in 


failing to show that the new interpretation of 
the law of 1641 first dawned upon the historico- 
legal mind of Massachusetts in 1819, in this very 
case ! 

It was the case of a certain pauper negro 
woman and her child, which was made to de- 
pend on the condition of her mother. She was 
born in 1778, continued in the family of her 
mother’s owner till the formation and adoption 
of the Constitution of the Commonwealth. How 
much longer does not clearly appear, but she re- 
mained in the same town (Westfield) until 1803, 
without acquiring any legal residence. She re- 
moved to Lanesborough in 1803, was married in 
June, 1804, and dwelt in the latter place until 
the time the action was brought which was to 
determine the main question in this as in all 
these suits—who was to support these negro 

aupers? On this state of facts, Chief Justice 
Racher declared the opinion of the Court, as 
follows : 

“ By the colonial law of 1646, no bond slave- 
“ry could exist exceptin the case of lawful captives 


| “taken in just war, or such as willingly sold 
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“themselves, or were sold to the inhabitants ( Vide 
“ Ancient Charters, &c.,52). Of course, the child- 
“ren of those who in fact were, or who were 
“reputed to be slaves, not coming within the de- 
“scription, could not be held as slaves. And in 


“the year 1796, it was solemnly and unanimously | 


the Court, that the issue of slaves, 
orn before the adoption of the Con- 
4 Mass., Rep. 128, 


“decided b 
“ although 4 
“ stitution, were born free. 
“ note, Littleton vs. Tuttle.” 

It will be observed that in this decision the 
Chief Justice has changed his base, and occupies 
& position considerably in advance of that which 


he occupied at the termination of the action in | 


Essex, November Term, 1816—Andover vs. Can- 
ton. 

An examination of his authorities gives us a 
clue to the motive as well as support of his ad- 
vance. The “ Ancient Charters, &c.,” edited by 
a commission of whom “the venerable legal an- 
“ tiquary,” Nathan Dane, was the Chief, was pub- 
lished under the authority of the legislature in 
1814. Inits pages was reproduced for the first 


time in a century and a half the Massachusetts 

statute of Slavery. This law was sandwiched in 

one and the same separate chapter between an 

act — the assignment of bills, and 
er 


the famous order of the General Court in 1646, 
for the restoration to his native country of a kid- 
napped African. Itis proper to add here that 
this special order was never printed among the 
Colony Laws by those who made it, or at any- 
time afterwards, until in this collection as above 
stated. The language of the Chief Justice, how- 
ever, shows conclusively that he was influenced 
by this new combination, for he refers the law 
of 1641 to the year 1646, and evidently gravi- 
tates towards the mild views of interpretation 
adopted by the index-maker of that volume, 
whose summary of the whole law, as given in 
the Index, is “Slavery forbidden.”’* 

This is the only new light indicated in the 
opinion, for the decision of 1796 was before him, 
when in Andover vs. Canton, he not only acqui- 
esced in the law of his predecessor, but his open 
disregard, if not undisguised contempt, of that 
decision. Both were undoubtedly well aware 
that it had been authoritatively and unquestion- 
ably reversed by the same judges who made it, in 
their careful settlement of the law in the deci- 





* As my critic derives some comfort from such little helps, 
and refers to the marginal note in the Edition of 1672, ‘* No 
Bond-slavery” as an ‘‘epitome” of the law of slavery in 
Massachusetts, I will add to his collection of ‘‘epitomes” by 
the information that, although the Edition of 1660 gives no 
marginal note whatever and the Index reference is simply the 
title itself and number of pages where found—in that of 1672, 
not only the words ‘* No Bond-sluvery ” appear in the margin, 
but the Index reference is the title, with an addition, as follows : 
“ Bond-slavery, not allowed, but servitude declared.” Per- 
haps a judicial determination may yet be ob‘ained that slavery 
bad no legal existence in Massachusetts after the publication 
of that Index! 

17 
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sion of 1799, which I am still obliged to regard 
(notwithstanding the sneer of my critic) as “a 
“ notable instance of judicial retractation.” 

But my critic adds still another Ossa upon 
Pelion to the vast “ weight of legal authority” 
on this point. In the case of Hdgartown.vs. Tis- 
bury: 10 Cushing, 408, Mr. Justice Metéalf has 


| “followed his leader”—in Bristol, Plymouth, 


&c., October Term, 1852. The facts in this case - 
were entirely clear, and embarrassed byno doubt. 

The daughter of an unmarried female: slave, 

born in 1772, upon the death of her mother’s 

master, in 1778, was included in the inventory, 

and appraised and sold at auction, as a part of 
his property. She was taken away by the pur- 

chaser on the day of the auction and continued 

with him several years. With these facts before 

him, Mr. Justice Metcalf said: 

“ As she was born in Massachusetts, she was 
“freeborn, although her mother was a slave, 
“and she could not be held as a slave by Allen 
“ [the purchaser at the auction, as above] under 
“ the sale made to him. ‘The relation of master 
“and slave never existed between Allen and the 
“pauper.” The authorities are Littleton vs. Tut- 
tle, 4 Mass., 128, note. Lanesborough vs. Westfield, 
16 Mass.,74. 2 Dane’s Abridgment, 211-13. 2 
Kent Com. = Hd.) 252. The last is the only 
new one. In the passage referred to, Chancellor 
Kent quotes the decision in Littleton vs. Tuttle, 
and adds—“ But, though this be the case, yet 
“ the effect of the former legal distinctions is still 
“perceived, for by statute [not repealed until 
“ 1843] a marriage in Massachusetts between a 
“ white person and a negro, Indian or mulatto, is 
“ absolutely void.” 

Such are the records—such are the authentic 
reports. In the face of such facts, what are the 
later decisions and opinions worth? To what 
extent can such authorities be held to govern 
either law or history? Is a question of history 
the same thing as a question of law, and ex- 
clusively a matter of judicial determination? 
The conspicuous jurisjs of the Boston school 
ought to know that on a matter of history the 
opinion of a Judge, even on the bench, is of no 
authority, but at best is only evidence to be 
weighed as such. If it be presumption in me to 
remind them of this fact, I must take the conse- 
quences. If I should be crushed under the weight 
of such legal authorities, it certainly will be “ in 
“spite of my conviction of the unreasonable- 
“ ness of their conclusions.” There may be force 
in my critic’s suggestion of something more than 
indifference among the Puritans to the principles 
of the laws of heathen Rome. But the more re- 
cent magnates of the profession as well as some 
of the “ Apprentices to the Bench” in Massa- 
chusetts appear to have extended their inquiries 
into the Civil Law far enough to learn one im- 
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portant maxim said to be derived from it—* boni 
“ judicis est ampliare svam auctoritatem ”’—it is 
the business of a good judge to —- his au- 
thority. But are we |» receive our history as 
well as law from th: Bench? Jeremy Ben- 
tham thought it more than enough that the 
Judges should make law as well as declare it. 
What would he say to the “conspicuous judicial 
“instincts” of Massachusetts, whose opinions are 
to be not only law but history? “Instinct is a 
“ great matter.” And no man who is familiar 
with “the way of putting it” in Massachusetts can 
doubt for a moment that the champions of her 
historic fame are subjected, not less than inferior 
tribes, to the influence of certain fixed impulses or 
active tendencies, which, like the instincts of ani- 
mals, are constant and invariable. 
by any means follow that their results are as in- 
fallible as the processes of nature. It is only in 
men’s fables that the instincts of animals are por- 
trayed like the human passions which color every 


and Pharisees—animals never. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell upon 
the contrast and opposition between the facts be- 
fore the Court, and the decisions in these later 
cases which are held to have settled the law. 
The decisions absolutely contradict the facts, 


least. 


“tion,” interesting chiefly as individual opinions 
of the judges concerning what might, could, | 
would or should have been the “ intention of the 
“founders of the Commonwealth,” but as my 
critic says of this question of legal construction, 


“not bearing 


upon the subsequent course of the 
“history 0 


slavery”’ in Massachusetts. 
the law of 1641 was never manifested to the 


arrived in which it had no possible bearing on 
the character and conditions of slavery in Massa- 


ment by a sincere tribute to his candor on one 
point, at least. e 

But these decisions are “confirmed: by the 
“opinions of jurists”! making the round and to 
of this legal ieneiguig——ehidh it is to be high 
treason to question or deny. Mr. Sumner has said 
that “in all her annals, no person was ever born 
“a slave on the soil of Massachusetts.” Mr. 
Gray has said, “all children of slaves were by 
“law free.’ And the historian of New England 
has said “in fact no person was ever born into 
“egal slavery in Massachusetts.” “'The child of 
“slaves was as free as any other child. No per- 
“son was ever legally held to servitude in Massa- 
“chusetts, as being the offspring of a slave 
“ mother.” 

I should be very unwilling to believe that 


It does not : 


i “ setts.’ 


: test the doctrine. 


' Massachusetts, before the Revolution. 


| facts, this hypothesis is absurd. 
If he | 
had frankly admitted that the hidden virtue of | 
| held! 
world either in theory or practice, until the time | 
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either of these distinguished jurists and scholars 
would repeat their statements now, or would 
fail to correct them upon a proper occasion or 
opportunity, with cheerful alacrity and due’ ac- 
knowledgment of the new light thrown upon 
the subject. 

To sum up, I may apply the precise argument 
of my critic in his own language. e have 
then as a matter of law on this subject an organic 
act by the people, contemporaneous interpreta- 
tion of it, and uninterrupted acquiescence in that 
interpretation by the legislature, the courts and 
the people for nearly a century and a half. If 
the effect of any legal provision can be more 
conclusively ascertained, I should be glad to 
know the process. 

But the argument from the continued practice 
of hereditary slavery is declared to be “not even 
“worthy of a layman’s law,” and the further 
assertion is ventured that it “does not touch 


' “either the historical or legal question whether 
line of human history. Men may be hypocrites | 


“slavery was hereditary by law in -Massachu- 
It strikes me that if this means any- 
thing, it is a very unworthy quibble. Let us 
If the law of 1641 did not 
cover hereditary slavery, it must have excluded 
it. If this is the true construction, how is it 


‘ that not asingle example can be produced, not 
and rest upon very doubtful grounds, to say the | 
They are specimens of “legal construc- | 


one solitary contemporary fact or instance, to 
sustain the doctrine, from the entire history of 
If we are 
to accept this construction, where is the apology 
to be found for the conscious, wilful, systematic 


| violation of so humane a provision from begin- 


ning to end of the history. But in view of the 
It admits that 
the children of slaves were held as slaves by 
birth, but denies that they could legally be so 
In a juristical view, it is a contradiction 
in terms. Acts which are done, and conditions 
which exist without a challenge for generations, 


| are law, by the very definitions of law. 
chusetts, I could return his slut on my discern- | 


There is no attempt to deny that in point of 


| fact from the beginning to the end of the institu- 


tion, the children of slaves were actually held 
and taken to be slaves. My critic recognizes 
“the foothold which hereditary slavery obtained” 
and favors us with an “explanation easily found.” 
It were indeed a pity if so rare a specimen of 
historical philosophy should be lost. Such keen 
insight into the remote past, and such critical 
sagacity in solving all the difficulties of the 
problem presented can belong only to a critic of 
“conspicuous [historical if not] judicial instincts.” 
I quote “the facts” which constitute “the ex- 
“planation,” in his own language. 

1. “For fifty years the number of slaves was so 
“insignificant as not to attract attention to 
“ questions of this sort.” 

Then we are to understand that the fathers of 
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New England in 1641, making a statute “explicitly 
“in favor of liberty,” recognized the institution 
of slavery, and had their attention sufficiently 
attracted to limit it by providing carefully | 
against its hereditary quality! And straightway | 
not only forgot all about it themselves, but for- | 
got it so earnestly that none of their descendants 
ever discovered it until in the year 1796, in the ex- 
citement of the question how the wretched scat- 
tered remnants of the slave races should be provided 
for as paupers, a Court was found eager to pro- 
nounce judgment, without hearing an argument, 
that a negro, who had been in fact held as a 
slave from the hour of his birth until he became 
useless through disability, and his owner rejected | 
the burthen of his support, was born free! That 
this judgment had to be reversed three years 
later by the same judges, to meet another phase 
of responsibility connected with the pauperism | 
of the Massachusetts freedmen, and it was not un- | 
til there was no longer any danger of their rising 
from their unhonored graves to claim maintenance | 
and support from those who had exhausted their | 
bodies and souls, that the judges and Courts of | 
Massachusetts could confidently declare that | 
hereditary slavery never was legal in the Old | 
Bay State! 

2. “In a thinly settled colony, with scanty | 
“means of communication and almost no regular 
“channels of general intelligence, the chances of | 
“such a point being brought to the attention of | 
“those most concerned must have been extremely | 
“small.” 

Slave-owners have never been forward to sug- 
gest doubts of their own authority, or to question | 
their own titles to such property before “those | 
“ who are most concerned”—the slaves themselves ; 
but I am unable to see how a greater density of | 
population, or an increased service of mail and 
passenger coaches, with a weekly or even daily 
newspaper, would improve their “chances” in 
this respect. It certainly did not work in that 
way farther South than Massachusetts. 

3. “The acquaintance of the public with their 
“own laws and institutes bore no comparison 
“ with what is seen at the present day.” 

It is hard to reconcile the tanked authorities 
on the subject hitherto received in Massachusetts, 
with this suggestion of the comparative ignor- 
ance of the people of that State in any period of 
its history. It has the merit of novelty, whether 
true or not. The reader will give it due weight 
in this discussion. 

4. “In that state of society an erroneous con- 
“struction of the law might easily be acquiesced | 
“ in for generations, which in the present condition 
“ of things could not pass unchallenged for a sin- 


“ gle year.” 
as this the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, during the first century and a half | 
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of its existence ? Can the people of Massachu- 
setts be brought to believe and acknowledge that 
the state of society among the Puritans and their 
immediate deodendants during several generations 
was such that although they had carefully 
framed and solemnly enacted a public law ex- 
pressly to exclude hereditary slavery—not a sin- 
gle child of slaves was born in freedom under its 
provisions, but they continued to buy and sell, to 
hold and treat as slaves the children and chil- 
dren’s children whom they had thus pretended to 
emancipate, for nearly a century and a half, with- 
out challenge orcompunction ? ‘Truly “ a slander 
“of the Puritan Fathers and their children more 
“unfounded, or more discreditable to the moral 
“sense of the utterer was never heard from the 
“enemies of Massachusetts!” It is “an erro- 
“ neous construction of” the morals and manners 
of that people “from generation to generation,” 
which cannot “easily be acquiesced in,” or pass 
unchallenged for a moment anywhere. 


III. As I have nowhere suggested any “ diffi- 
“culty in understanding the Teel effect of the 
“ Massachusetts Declaration of Rights, as applied 
“ by the Courts,” or declared “ the doctrine of the 


| “practical insignificance of the clause”—and as 


my critic is unable to cite or refer to any account 
of the process by which the Declaration of Rights 
was made to extend to enslaved Indians and ne- 
groes more complete or more thoroughly faithful 
to the record than my own—the main question 
between us in this last division of his labors 
concerns the history of the first clause of the first 
article of the Bill of Rights. He appears to-main- 
tain what I stated as the received opinion in 
Massachusetts, for which I am still, even wiih 
his help, unable to find the slightest trace of pos- 
itive contemporary evidence. He challenges my 
view of “ the family traditions which have desig- 
“ nated the elder John Lowell as the author of the 
“Declaration, and assigned the intention to 
“ abolish slavery as the express motive for its ori- 
“gin.” Regarding it as “ unfortunate that I did 
“not undertake an historical criticism of those 
“traditions,” he proceeds to “establish” them 
himselfin his own way. First, he brings in Dr. 
Belknap, then the traditions, and then the an- 
nouncement that “several facts in the life of 
“ Judge Lowell make the statement intrinsically 
“probable.” Of the latter he mentions but one 
—the “ freedom suit” in 1773, of which a par- 
ticular account is given in my book. 

1. “Dr. Belknap’s positive statement made 
“from his own knowledge only fifteen years af- 
“terwards.” What his whole statement was will 
appear below, unabridged. 

Probably Belknap’s statement in 1795 is the 
earliest. In 1784,he does not appear to have 
been aware of the new view of the Declaration of 
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1780. Referring to this subject of slavery, and 
the return of the stolen negroes to Africa in 1646, 
he adds, “if the same resolute justice had al- 
“ ways been observed, it would have been much 
“ for the credit and interest of the country ; and 
“our own struggles for liberty would not have 
“carried so flagrant an appearance of inconsist- 
“ency.” Hist. of N. H., Vol.1,p. 75. His let- 
ter to Moses Brown, July 15, 1786, concerning 
slavery, does not intimate any knowledge of the 
new views, but he did acquire the light before 
June 14th, 1790, when he wrote to David Howell, 
who had urged upon him the establishment of an 
abolition society : “I am of opinion that such an 
“ association is entirely needless here, as we have 
“no slavery to abolish; all persons who can 
“claim the privilege of being descendants of 
«“ Adam being declared free by our constitution.” 
He‘adds also, “I sincerely wish that the multi- 
“ tudes of blacks among us might enjoy the same 
“blessings which other people enjoy, as the fruit 
“ of their liberty ; but, alas! many of them are in 
“a far worse condition than when they were 
“slaves, being incapable of providing for them- 
“selves the means of subsistence.” 

In 1792, he wrote in his history as follows: 
“In Massachusetts, they [negroes] are all ac- 
“ counted free by the first article in the declara- 
“ tion of rights ;” and he is evidently unable to 


see. why a similar clause in the Constitution of | 


New Hampshire should fail to produce a similar 
result. 
men who did not pretend to have come over to 
worship God, but to catch fish! 

In 1795, he published the following statement, 
partly quoted by my critic, who omitted the clause 
which I have italicized. The first article of the 
Declaration of Rights “ was inserted not merely 
“as a moral or political truth, but with a par- 
“ticular view to establish the liberation of the 
“negroes on a general principle, and so it was 
“understood by the people at large; but some 
“doubted whether this were sufficient.” This 

. dount is a It impairs, if jit does not 
destroy, the whole theory which the passage is 
held to support. But this is not all. The un- 


certainty which prevailed is further illustrated | 
by the reply which Belknap gives in the same | 


document to the direct query of his correspond- 
ent—“ At what period was slavery abolished ?” 
He says “ by comparing what is said in answer 
“to queries 4th and 5th, it appears that the com- 
“plete abolition of slavery may be fixed at the 
“year 1783.” Ibid, p. 206. 
also asked in query 5th, “The mode by which 
“slavery hath been abolished? Whether by a 
— and. simultaneous emancipation, or at 
“different periods?’ Or whether by declaring all 
“persons born after a particular period, free ? 
“The general answer is, that slavery hath been 


But that people were the descendants of | 


His correspondent | 
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“ abolished here by publick opinion, which began 
“to be established about thirty years ago.” 
[1765] Zid, p. 201. And yet again, referring to 
the census, and the fact that no slaves were set 
down to Massachusetts, he says, “ This return [in 
“ 1790] made by the marshal of the district, may 
“be considered as the formal evidence of the 
“ abolition of slavery in Massachusetts, especially 
“as no person has appeared to contest the legal- 
“tty of the return.” Ibid. p. 204. A good “ae 
for Massachusetts! The curious reader may fin 
in my book an explanation of the way in which 
this census was made to bear testimony to the 
abolition of slavery in that State. It will also 
enable him to appreciate the satisfaction of Dr. 
Belknap, that no person had appeared to “ contest 
“the legality of the return.” Notes, p. 247. It 
would have been melancholy, indeed, if the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, an organic act by the 
people, “backed by a contemporaneous judicial 
“ interpretation of it, and uninterrupted acquies- 
“cence in that interpretation by the Legislature, 
“the courts and the people,” for even ten years, 
had been made void and of none effect by a single 
| Slaveholder’s challenge of the marshal’s false 
though flattering return ! 

Secondly, come “the traditions”’ or more 
properly the tradition of the Lowell family. It 
|18 already obvious that this tradition is to be 
tried on its own merits, for Dr. Belknap says 
nothing whatever about Judge Lowell’s agency 
in the matter. This omission in his history of 
| the subject is more significant in view of the 
| circumstance that they were contemporaries in 

Boston and probably familiar acquaintances at 
the time when Dr. Belknap wrote his account of 
slavery in Massachusetts, for which he collected 
the materials by circulating printed queries among 
such gentlemen as were supposed to be well in- 
formed or likely to be interested. There is 
another historian of Massachusetts, who ma 
properly be referred to here. Alden Bradford, 
born in 1765, graduated at Harvard in 1786, 
was one of the earliest if not an original 
member of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
| ciety, whose historical researches and publica- 
tions justly make his statements and corrections 
highly important. In his History of Massachu- 
| setts, (Vol. II., p. 227,) published in 1825, he says 
| of the first article in the Declaration of Rights : 
|“ This was inserted, no doubt, as a general 
;“axiom. But it was also said, at the time, that 
| “there was a reference to the condition of the 
“ Africans, which had been held in slavery in 
|“ Massachusetts,” &c. In his revised edition, 
| published in 1835, he gives the following ac- 
| count: “In 1783, the involuntary slavery of the 
|“ people of color in Massachusetts was in effect 
| “condemned and prohibited, by a decision of the 
| “ highest judicial tribunal inthe State. * * # 
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“The case uppears to have been decided on great 
“constitutional principles recognized in the dec- 
“aration of the bill of rights ‘ that all men are 
“*born free and equal.’” p. 305. 

Judge Lowell died in 1802. The late Rey. 
Dr. Charles Lowell was the third son, born in 
1782. His elder brothers, John, born in 1769, 
died in 1840; Francis Cabot, born in 1775, died 
in 1817. 

The earliest public notice of Judge Lowell’s 
alleged authorship of the freedom clause in the 


Bill of Rights may be found in a communication | 


to the Editor of the Boston Courier, from Dr. 
Charles Lowell, dated May 17,1847. It appears 
to have been elicited by some previous discussion 
of the question of intention in the framers of the 
Constitution of 1780, in the introduction of the 
clause referred to. Dr. Lowell says: “ I have the 
“ authority of my late brother, John Lowell, for 
“saying that he knew that his father, the late 
“ Judge Lowell, who was on the committee, intro- 
“ duced this clause for the express purpose of set- 
“tling the question about slavery in the State, 
“and that,as soon as the Constitution was adopt- 





“ ed, he declared that every black in the State was 


“free, and offered his services gratuitously, to any 
“such person whose right to his freedom was con- 


“tested. My brother further told me that he be- | 


“lieved my father wrote that article himself. 
“* %* * JI well remember myself, when I 
“was a boy at Andover Academy, being often 
“told by an intelligent old black man who sold 
“buns, that my father was the friend of the 
“blacks, and the cause of their being freed, or 
“something to that effect, and that I often had a 
“bun or two extra on this account.” 


In 1852, Dr. Lowell communicated the notice- 


to the Massachusetts Historical Society, which 
is printed in the Collections, IV.i. 90. The state- 
ment of Dr. Belknap in 1795 is quoted in part 
and is followed by these words: “I feel an hon- 


“est pride in saying, as I have authority to say, | 


“that this clause was introduced by my father, 


“the late Judge Lowell, for the purpose above | 


“stated, and that, on its adoption by the conven- 
“tion, he offered his services as a lawyer, gra- 


“tuitously, to any slave in the Commonwealth | 
“who might wish to substantiate his claim to | 


“ freedom.” 
In the following year, 1853, Dr. Lowell ad- 


dressed Mr. Bancroft, the historian, on the sub- | 


ject, referring to his “ brief statement” published 
by the Massachusetts HiStorical Society as being 
“founded on the authority of my om father 
“himself” He adds: “At any rate, he inserted 
“ye preamble from y* Declaration of Independ- 
“ence for y* express purpose of abolishing 
“slavery. As a lawyer, and an eminent one, 
“he knew ye effect & gained the first cause tried 
“in Essex Co. on y® subject, on the ground 
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|“ which he himself had placed y* subject by his 


“clause in the Bill of Rights.”* 

In 1856, Dr. Lowell addressed a note to the 
author of “ Anthony Burns a History,” in which 
he said, “My father introduced into the Bill of 
“Rights the clause, by which slavery was abol- 
“ished in Massachusetts. You will find, by re- 
“ferring to the Proceedings of the Convention 


| “for framing the Constitution of our State, and 


“to Eliot’s N. E. Biographical Dictionary, that 
“he was a member of the Convention, and of the 
“Committee for drafting the plan, &c., and that 


|“he suggested and urged on the Committee the 


“introduction of the clause taken from the Dec- 
“ laration of Independence a little varied,t which 


|“ virtually put an end to slavery here, as our 


“courts decided, as the one from which it was 


| “taken ought to have put an end to slavery in 
| “the United States. 
| “fully stated to his family and friends. 
|“ In regard to the clause in the Bill of Rights, my 


This he repeatedly and 
* * * 


“father advocated its adoption in the Convention, 
“and, when it was adopted, exclaimed: ‘ Now, 


| “there is no longer slavery in Massachusetts ; it 


“¢is abolished, and I will render my services as 


| “*a lawyer gratis, to any slave suing for his-free- 


“¢dom, if it is withhel 
“ that effect.” 

A later statement of this tradition is to be 
found in the biography of the elder John Low- 
ell, understood to be furnished by the family for 
the New American Cyclopedia in 1860. It is as 
follows: “He inserted in the bill of rights the 
“ clause declaring that ‘all men are born free and 


from him, or words to 


|**equal’ for the purpose, as he avowed at the 
|*time, of abolishing slavery in Massachusetts ; 
|“and after the adoption of the Constitution he 


“offered through the newspapers his services as a 
“lawyer to any person held as a slave, who de- 


| “sired to establish a right to freedom under that 


“clause. The position maintained by him on 
“this question was decided to be constitutional 


|*by the Supreme Court of the State in 1783, 


“since which time slavery has had no legal ex- 
“istence in Massachusetts.” 

A comparison of the preceding series of state- 
ments, which illustrate fully the birth, growth 
and progress of “the tradition,’ with the facts 
and authorities set forth in my “notes,” ete., will 


| enable all who are interested to decide for them- 


selves whether it will “stand the test of histori- 


* The ‘ freedom suit ” in Essex here referred to was tried in 
1773, seven years before the adoption of the Bill of Rights. 

t This does not appear either in the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, or in Dr. Eliot's Biographical Dictionary. Yet Dr. 
Eliot was a contemporary and deeply interested in biographical 


and historical researches. He co-operated with his friend Dr. 
Belknap in establishing the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
He pubiished his Biographical Dictionary in 1809. In his life, 
he notices very particularly the services of Judge Lowell in 
the constitutional convention, which renders his silence on the 
main point more remarkable.—Biog. Dict., 301. 
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“cal criticism.” One feature appears throughout | 
the series, which is of itself a refutation of the | 
intentiona] theory. It is the recognized necessi- 
ty for a suit in the Courts to establish the rights | 
of slaves to freedom. This would probably ap- 
pear with greater distinctness and force if the 
newspapers in which Judge Lowell offered his | 
legal services should be brought to light. The 
elder John Lowell was undoubtedly among the 
friends of the black man in Massachusetts at a 
time when it was less fashionable to be so than 
it is now. The most conclusive evidence of the 
fact may be derived from my book, though not 
to be found in any of the biographical sketches 
previously published. It is probable that the 
dramatic story of his action concerning the 
origin and adoption, etc., of the Bill of Rights, 
grew out of this general fact, and particularly 
the illustration of it in 1773, in the Essex “ free- 
“dom suit.” 

I do not think it is necessary for me to point out 
the particulars of inconsistency and conflict with 
established facts, in all this testimony of the late 
Dr. Lowell, which rests entirely on his remote 
recollections of what he had been told by his 
brother. The statement of my critic, that Dr. 
Lowell “derived it himself from his father,” is 
not sustained by any evidence whatever which I 
have been able to discover—certainly, not by the 
authority referred to. It is not necessary to infer 
the presence of any intention to violate the truth 
of history in any of the statements of Dr. Lowell. 
It is neither difficult nor improper to account for | 
his mistakes, when we remember how imperfect | 
are the recollections of age, and how apt such | 
errors are to become identified with truth among | 
the cherished remembrances of filial piety. Sug- | 

stions not intrinsically improbable, uncorrected | 

y judicious historical criticism, readily come to | 
be regarded and firmly held as “credible state- | 
“ments of history,” especially when, as in this 
instance, they suit the prejudices of the time, and | 
fall in with the current of popular opinion. But, 
when once questioned and exposed, the writer who | 
repeats them cannot plead, for his excuse, the | 
same want of intention to deceive. 





I- have thus re-examined the leading points of 
animadversion presented by my critic in lieu of 
that general review of my book which he thinks 
that it invites from the hand of the careful and 
candid investigator. The reader who has had 
the patience to accompany me through the details 
which I have given, will doubtless indulge me a 
little further. He must judge whether I have 
effectually disposed of the specific charges of sup- 

ression, dishonesty and misrepresentation, or not. | 

e will also be able to estimate the value of those 
general accusations with which the former are re- 
peated at the close of the review, as well as the | 
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opinion that “in no part of the work is it safe to 

“follow the author upon trust.” This opinion 

would be stronger in everything but expression 

if my critic had pointed out a single statement of 

fact which is not sustained by a formal reference 

to the authorities on which it is based, or any 
assages in my work which justify his wholesale 
enunciation. 

But, after all, he tells us that there is nothing 
new in my book, nothing which was not already 
well known in Massachusetts! “Nospopy HAs 
“ DENIED THAT SLAVERY WAS A MARKED FEATURE 
“IN THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
“ AND TOO MUCH HAS BEEN SEEN OF THE SPIRIT OF 
“ SLAVERY IN OUROWN DAYS FOR ANY ONE TO S8UP- 
“ POSE THAT IT COULD EXIST ANYWHERE WITHOUT 
“ SUBSIDIARY EVILS OF THE MOST REPULSIVE NA- 
“puRE.” No Massachusetts writer ever made 
such a confession before. Her historians have 
never recognized or acknowledged this “ marked 
“ feature,” or indulged its exhibition anywhere ; 
and if I have added nothing to their knowledge 
of the subject, those who may study it hereafter 
will not fail to admire the art with which the 
champions of Massachusetts have hitherto con- 
trived to conceal the truths with which they have 
always been so familiar. 

As for the imputation of ]ocal or political pre- 
judice against Massachusetts, I have neither ; nor 
do I know what there is in my work to justify 
the suggestion that I have written “ to please the 
“personal resentments of literary friends.” 
Neither do I believe it possible “so to write the 
“history of the best of mankind that they shall 
“seem to have been the worst.” The true his- 
tory of every community must present its lessons 
‘of humiliation as well as pride—that of Massa- 
chusetts must acknowledge among her genera- 
tions, some of the best and some of the worst— 


“ Non omnes ceelicolas, nec supera alta tenentes.” 


I cannot accept the views of my critic as to 
the motto of my book. Fidelity to the truth of 
history, and manly confidence in its results, are 
far more honorable than any cowardly sensitive- 
ness to that sort of criticism whose chief weapon 
is the “ suspicio gratia, aut simultatis’’—thein- 
sinuation of favor or the imputation of bad mo- 
tives. Cicero did not counsel cowardice in the 
face of such hostility. And he who conscien- 
tiously obeys the laws of Truth may bid defiance 
to an enemy who can only insinuate a ground- 
less suspicion of his motives. 


GrorcE H. Moors. 
New York, November 10, 1866. 
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Recent PuBLIcATIONS. 


1,—A Reconstruction Letter. New York: 


printed. 1866. Octavo, pp. 13. 


On the third of September last, The Tribune 
contained a satirical piece, in verse, purporting 
to be a letter from William H. Seward, at “The 
“Cataract House,” Niagara-falls, to Thurlow 
Weed, at the Astor House, New York city, com- | 
municating to the latter the circumstances of the | 
* of the Presidential party toward Chicago. 

t was very cleverly done ; and, although it is | 
violently partizan in its character, we read with | 
considerable interest, on account of the sharpness | 
of many of the hits which the author dealt on the | 
heads of his unfortunate victims. It has been re- | 
produced in the elegant style of “ The Bradstreet | 
“ Press,” in the tract under consideration ; and, in | 


Privately 


2.—Obsequies of Abraham Lincoln, in the City of New 
York, under the Auspices of the Common Council. By D. 
T Valentine, Clerk of theCommon Council. New York: Ed- 
mund Jones & Co. 1866. Octavo, pp. vi. unpaged ; 254. 

This is, by far, the finest volume of Lincolnana 
that we have seen; and it has been edited with 
decidedly better taste and good judgment than 
are generally seen in public documents of this | 
character. We are not insensible of the fact, | 
however, that one of our respected contempora- 
ries has condemned the introduction into it of Mr. 
Bancroft’s Oration at Union Square; but we do 
not perceive the justice of that criticism, nor do 
we very well see how that production, no matter 
what its defects may have been, could have been 
omitted from such a volume, with the least pro- 
priety. 

We suppose that this is the only memorial of | 
the murdered President that the city of New 
York will send down to posterity; and we are 
disposed to be charitable, in view of that fact, 
when we read that twenty thousand copies of this 
magnificent volume were ordered to be printed at 
the expense of the already over-burdened city. 





3.—Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York. 
1866. By D. T. Valentine. [Sine loco, sine anno.] 

We have here the last issue of this widely- 
known public document, just as the year for which 
it has been issued is about to expire. 

We have not had time to examine its contents | 
with much care ; and we are not, therefore, pre- | 
pared to pass a carefully-prepared opinion on its 
various parts. We notice, however, that the 
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gaudy pictures which gradually crept into for- 
mer volumes of this work, have been more numer- 
ously scattered through this; that the series of 
extracts from old newspapers, on every conceiv- 
able subject, have been continued; and that the 
survey of the leading streets of the city, com- 
menced last year, has been extended to Wall- 
street, the Bowery, and Chatham-street. 

The book is not what it should be, by any 
means ; but it probably answers the purpose of 
its publication just as well as it would do if it 
was very much better. 


4. Jonas Galusha, the Fifth Governor of Vermont. A 
Memoir read before the Vermont Historical Society, in presence 
of the General Assembly of Vermont, at Montpelier, 16th Oc- 
tober, 1866. By Rev. Pliny H. White. Montpelier: E. P. 
Walton, 1866. Octavo, pp. 16. 


A very handsome pamphlet edition of Mr. 
White’s interesting paper on the fifth Governor 
of Vermont, whose life and services are admira- 


view of the result of the expedition which it de- | >! and minutely narrated. 


scribes, we have re-read it with much pleasure. | 

Itis privately printed, in the most elegant 
style of the day; and the edition numbered one 
hundred copies. 


t is news to us, however, that after Baume 
had been overcome at Bennington, “ Burgoyne 


|“*came up with reinforcements, and the Green 
|“ Mountain Boys were compelled to fight and 


“win the battle a second time,” as Mr. White 
has told his readers on page 6. We rather fancy, 
instead, that one Breyman will be found to have 
“come up with reinforcements,” and that Bur- 
goyne never “came up” an inch to support Baume. 

e have supposed, also, that one Stark, a New 


| Hampshire man, commanding a brigade of New 


Hampshire troops and “some militia from Berk- 
“shire county,” in Massachusetts, played quite 
as prominent a part, with his command, to say 
the least, as “the Green Mountain Boys” referred 
to; by which term, we suppose, “what militia 


| “ was at this place,’ [Bennington,] and Colonel 


Warner’s regiment of 
by Mr. White. 

We have looked in vain, also, for the least at- 
tempt, in Mr. White’s description of the condi- 
tion of Vermont in 1781-7, to make treason 
odious, or to condemn it, even, ever so slightly. 
At the period referred to, what is now Vermont 
was a part of the State of New York, and the 
inhabitants were in a state of revolt against the 
legal authority of the Government to which 
alone they were legally subject—in short, they 
were secessionists, as well as nullifiers, disagree- 
able as that fact may be to those who have de- 
scended from them. Not a word, however, has 
been written in this memoir to indicate that ugly 
fact: not a syllable in condemnation of those 
lawless desperadoes who, without the pretence of 
any — authority whatever, became the first 
of all traitors to their Sovereign—if we except 


ermonters, are described 


| the general treason of 1776—and the first of all 


those who practically displayed their hatred of a 
republican form of government by a voluntary 
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attempt to return to the embraces of the King of 
Great Britain. 

If History is to be thus written by the learned 
President of a Historical Society, from whose pen 
may we reasonably expect to learn the whole 
Truth, or by whose shall Falsehood be con- 
demned ? 


5. Agriculture—Its Dignity and Progress. An Address 


delivered before the Society of Agriculture and Horticulture 
of fgg» area County, at the Anoual Fair at White Plains, 
& 


N. Y., September 20, 1866, by Elliot C. Cowdin. New York : 
Baker win, 1866. Octavo, pp. 20. 

This is one of the best addresses of the kind 
which we have ever read. It is well-written, as 
oe such address should be ; it displays no im- 
pertinence in its author, concerning either Agri- 
culture or Politics, which is as uncommon as it is 

udicious ; it affords no evidence that the author 
ad swallowed a dictionary, or crammed from 
the classics, before going on the rostrum, as is too 
often the case on such occasions. Calm, judi- 
cious, instructive, appropriate, Mr. Cowdin’s Ad- 
dress affords to all who shall follow him a 
model which they may safely and judiciously 
imitate. 


6. The Forest Tree Culturist : a Treatise on the Cultivation 
of American Forest Trees, with Notes on the Most Valuable 
Foreign Species. By Andrew S. Fuller. New York: G. E. & 
F. W. Woodward, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 188. 


7. Woodward's Architecture, Landscape Gardening, and 
Rural Art. No. I. 1867. By G. E. & F. W. Woodward. 
New York: The Authors, 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 120. 


The characters of these handsome little vol- 
umes are fully described in their respective titles ; 
but those titles fail to convey a-proper idea of the 
beauty with which they have been gotten up, 
whether the letter-press or engravings shall be 
considered. 

We have carefully examined these volumes, 
and cheerfully commend them to such of our 
readers as are interested in the subjects treated 
of. They are creditable alike to the authors 
= to our young friends who have published 

em. 


8.—How New York City is Governed. By James Parton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 48. 


The widely-known article of Mr. Parton, writ- 
ten for The North American Review, has been re- 
produced in this form, mainly, we presume, for 
the use ofone of the parties of the hour in the re- 
cent municipal election ; yet we are glad to pos- 
sess it in so neat a volume. 

Mr. Parton will bear witness that it is not our 
habit to screen the guilty, in any case ; yet we are 
inclined to believe that, in this instance, neither 


the city of New York nor those who govern it, 
have had fair treatment at the hands of the re- 
viewer. 

The city of New York harbors a vast amount of 
qlee—sieae can a million of people be visited 
wherein crime is not found, and that in abund- 
ance, especially where the naked word of their 
avowed enemies affords the principal testi- 
mony on the subject? We will venture a 
guess, however, that bad as she may be, the city 
of New York is no worse, relatively, than the 
city of Boston ; and we have reason to know that 
she is less vicious, the records of crime in both 
localities being the evidence, than any rural dis- 
trict in the Union where one man in every five 
hundred is kept, well paid, ($1200 per annum) 
with nothing to do but to watch his neighbors, 
complain of their most trivial breaches of the law, 
and add to the enormity of the record of the bad- 
ness of those among whom he moves. 

The city of New York may, also, be a commu- 
nity of ignoramuses—it certainly seems, if all we 
hear of it is true, that its inhabitants need guard- 
ians, to which position the gentlemen in Boston 
are ready to be called, if the quantity of advice 
which they give on the subject may be taken as 
a criterion of their disposition. Is there any 
State in New England whose educational statis- 
tics afford a comparison with hers, either for the 
liberality with which she provides an “ impar- 
“ tial” education for all classes, or the care which 
she exercises in selecting teachers of the highest 
grade? Are our own rural districts, who will- 
ingly sponge from this over-taxed city nearly a 
million of dollars per year, to pay the salaries of 
their country school-marms, any better off? We 
wait for a reply. 

The city of New York, if bad, pays for her own 
sins, without calling on her neighbors to help 
her. The remedy is in her own hands to be ap- 
plied whenever she shall see fit to do so. Until 
that shall be done, her neighbors had better follow 
her example, by attending to their own business. 


AGATHYNIAN CLuB.—We have received a beau- 
tifully printed prospectus of the proposed publi- 
cations of this club, which we are told “ will be 
“that of the Bradstreet Press, and will equal, if 
“not excel, the best productions of the Shak- 
“spere, Chiswick, and Didot Presses.” 

The objects in view are the reproduction of 
original publications and reprints of rare and 
curious American, English, French, and Latin 
works, on all subjects, and in limited editions. 
The first work to be reproduced will be Captain 
Grose’s Advice to the Officers of the British Army, 
with an Introduction and Illustrative Notes by a 
competent hand. 
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Van Dam, 31, 62; Brooklyn Corpora- 
tion Manual, 31; Shea's Colden’s 


IN DEX. 


Five Nations, 31, 61; Ireland's Re- 
cords of N. Y. Stage, 31; Parkman’s 
Pioneers of France, 37; Bergen’s 
Bergen family, 61; Palmer’s Lake 
Champlain, HeraldicJournal, Worth's 
Random Recollections of Albany, 
Syle’s Sermon, Duyckinck’s Freneau’s 
Poems, 62; Tuckerman’s Francis’s 
Old New York, Kidder’s Expedition 
of Capt. Lovewell, Wiggen’s Tracts 
on New England, Boston Sunday 
Times, 63; Bibliographie Historique 
de la Compagnie de Jesus, Waltham 
Free Press, 91; Perrot’s Memoire sur 
les Maurs, Coutumes, et Religion 
des Savages de l'Amerique Septen- 
trionale, 103; Coppee’s Grant and 
his Campaigns, Hopkinson’s Battle of 
the Kegs, Historical Notice of the 
Essex Institute, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute Reports for 1864, Hough's Pou- 
chet’s Memoirs, Patten's Biog. Sketch- 
es of American Clergy, Squier’s Pe- 
ruvion Researches, 132; Coles’ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Ecton, 167; 
Dawson’s Gazette Series, 195; Do. 
First Flag over Richmond, Dean’s 
Jared Sparks, Washington Club pub- 
lications, 196 ; Constitution of R. I. 
Numismatic Association, Phillips's 
Confederate Paper Currency, 231; 
Halleck’s Fanny, Supp., 14; Dawson’s 
Case of Rutgers vs. Waddington, 
Bartlett's Literature of the Rebellion, 
17; Washburn’s Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, 18; 
Dinner to Sig. Romero, Letters to 
Alex. Hamiiton, King of the Feds, 
21; Frothingham’s Life and Times of 
Joseph Warren, 22; Hayden’s Wash- 
ington and his Masonic compeers, 
Fisher’s Prof. Silliman, 26; Works 
of Edmund Burke, 27, 153; Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s Patriotic Eloquence, Coffey’s 
Commemorative Discourse, Newell’s 
Sermons on Drs. Sparks and Breck, 
27; Portraits of Washington, 28; 
Lange’s Commentaries on Mark and 
Luke, Colton’s Lacon, Woodward's 
Graperies, 29 ; Jacques’s Garden, Do. 
Barn-yard, Do. Farm, Do. House, 
Woodward's Country Homes, Schal- 
ler’s Grape, 30; Deane’s Smith’s True 
Relation, 46; Mrs. Gibson’s Bordley 
Family, 47 ; Moore’s Notes on Slav- 
ery in Massachusetts, 47, 81, 186; 
Booth’s Martin's History of France, 
57; N.Y. Directory for 1866-7, 58; 
Vinton'’s Deborah Sampson's Female 
Review, 86; Shea’s Charlevoix New 
France, Paine’s Early Paper Curren- 
cy in Massachusetts, Official Regis 
ter of Rhode Island officers and sol- 
diers, Sabin’s Stith’s Virginia, 87; Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Great 
Rebellion, Cullections of N. H. His- 
torical Society, 88; Marcy’s Thirty 
Years of Army Life, Field’s History 
of Atlantic Cables, Gilmour’s Four 

earsin the Saddle, Spencer’s An- 


dersonville, 89; Relation des affaires 
du Canada, en 1696, Bigot’s Relation, 
1702, Gravier’s Lettres sur les affaires 
de la Louisiana, 1708, Budd’s Goud 
Order Established in Penn. and New 
Jersey, 90; Froude’s History of Eng- 
land, Records of Rhode Island, Blood- 
good’s Sexagenary, 91; Marshall's 
Niagara Frontier, Hawley’s Origin 
of the Erie Canal, Booth’s New York, 
Marsh's Temperance Recollections, 
92; Fireland’s Pioneer, Testemonial 
of Respect of the Bar of N.Y. to the 
memory of D. S. Dickinson, Kirk- 
land’s Address, 93; Poole’s Hamlet 
Travestie, 127; Trip of the Oceanus, 
Whitmore’s Elements of Heraldry, 
128; Bancroft’s United States, Stew- 
art's Historical Discourse at Tarry- 
town, 150 ; National Academy of De- 
sign, Howell’s History of Southamp- 
ton, L. I., Pollard’s Lost Cause, 151; 
Napoleon’s Julius Cesar, Alden's 
Science of Government, 153 ; Ferriss 
Memorial Discourse, Youth’s History 
of the Great Civil War, Annual Re- 
port of L. I. Hist. Society, 1866, Cat- 
alogue of the Museum, &c., N. Y. 
Historical Society, Neal s Account of 
the Great Conflagration at Portland, 
154; Reports af Common Schoals of 
New Hampshire, 1861-5, Reports of 
the American Institute, 1861-4, The 
Strong-Bennett Libel Suit, 155; Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, White’s 
Ecclesiastical History 2f Vermont, 
Yale Catalogue, 156; The Magazines, 
157 ; A Reconstruction Letter, Valen- 
tine’s Obsequies of Abraham Lincoln, 
Valentine's Manual of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of New York, 1866, 
White’s Jonas Galusha, 199; Agri- 
culture, Fuller’s The Forest Tree 
Culturist, Woodward’s Architecture, 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Art, 
Parton’s How New York is Govern- 
ed, 200; Old Bay Psalm Book, second 
edition, Do. English edition, 18; for 
the Indians, 20, 92; on indices to, 71; 
prayer-book west of the Alleghanies, 
73; rare ones described, 79, 92, 120, 
121, 159, 316, 317, 320, 348; Privately- 
printed books in America, Supp., 43; 
Washington’s text-book, 47; Wanted, 
232, 328. 

Boston, Pastors in, 17, 81 ; The Courier, 
45; Improvements in, 95; New South 
Church, 59; Prince Library, 60; Fourth 
of July Address, 1866, 62; Old firm 
there, 96; old buildings, 95; model of, 
156; Concert Hall, 292, 347. 

Boston, New, 292. 

Boston, Old and New, Supp. 82, 119, 

Braddock, Gen., 261, 

Bradstreet, Dudley, 159, 

Brady, Gen. Hugh, on Battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, 272. 

Brandt, Joseph, 20, 57. 

Brandywine, Battle of, 202. 

Brinton, D. G., M.D., on the Shawnees, 
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1; on Mound builders of the Missiesip- 
Valley, 33; on early Spanish min- 
in Georgia, 137. 

Bristed, John, Supp. 15 

British frigates in North River in 1776, 
Attempt to destroy, Supp. 84. 

Brodhead, Hon. J. Romeyn, porer on 

roffered re-cession of N. J, to the 
uke of York, 202; 
never in Albany. 268. 

Brown, Gen, Jacob’s report on Lundy's 
Lane reviewed, 253. 

Brunswick, Me., Supp. 79. 

Bull’s Head Tavern, N. York, 320. 

Bunker's Hill, Battle of, 291, 292, 346. 

Burnett, Gov. Wm., 189. 

Burr, Aaron. His grave, 293. 

Calhoun, Mrs. J. C., Supp. 96. 

California, Bibliography of, 200. 

Camden, Battle of, 244° 

Cape Cod, Supp. 95. 

Cape Neddock, Me., Supp. 115. 

Carr, Col. Robert, 199, 224. 

Carterett. Governor to Commander 
Brockholls. 297; his widow’s petition 
to Governor Dougan, 298; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth, 157. 

Casco Bay. 378. 

Chatham, Lord, 223. 

Chelsea, Mass., 325. 

Cherry-Valley, N. Y., 172. 

Chickamauga, Derivation of, 123. 

Christ Church, Boston, Supp. 120. 

Chronology. Errors in English, 15, 

Church in N. Y., in 1705, Supp. 13. 

Citizen Genet. 329 

City-Halls in N. Y., Supp. 41, 73. 

Clubs. Hamilton, -0, 64, Supp. 21; 
Narragansett, 92,159 ; Knickerbocker, 
93; Washington, 196. 

Codfish in the Capitol of Massachusetts, 


on Hennepin 


197, 
Coffin, Adm’! Sir Isaac, 6, 


Coin. The new one, 327. 

Coinage in England. 135. 

Colden, Qadwallader, Jr., 145. 

Coleman, Rev. B., 378. 

Collections of Autographs, 99. 

=— Ancient works there, Supp. 

5. 

Columbus, Portrait of, 21 ; descendants 
of, 316. 

Combs, Gen. Leslie, on the death of Te- 
cumseh, 204. 

Connecticut and Nullification, 223 ; Slav- 
ery in, Spp. 160. 

“*Contrabaud,” Meaning of. 84. 

Convention of States in 1777, 223. 

Cooper. Rev. Sam’l. His Diary, 1753-4, 
Supp. 82. 

Copley. Paintings, in America, by him, 
22, 85. 


Couch, Robert, 347. 

Coxe’s Head, Me., Supp. 79. 

Croakers, The, Supp. 16. 

Cromwell. Richard. His grave, 200. 
Cruise, Corp 1 Walter. 292, 

Current Events, 323, 360. Supp. 59, 93, 


158. 

Dallas, A. J., 221. 336. 

Davidson, Capt. David, on death of Te- 
cumseh, 204. 

Davie, Sir John, 5. 

Davis, Geo. T.. on Moore's Notes on Slav- 
ery, Supp. 81; Mr: Moore's reply to, 
Supp. 105. 

Dawson, Henry B. and The Yonkers Ga- 
zette, 29; on Rivington’s Royal Ga- 
zetle, 182; Gazette Series, edited by, 
195; First Flag, by, 196; Historical 
Magazine transferred to, 200; Saluta- 
tory, 201 ; on What are the Methodists 
celebrating ? 259, Supp. 64; on Lord 
Rawdon and the executor of Col. 


INDEX. 


Hayne, 269; on the Early Methodists 
and Intemperance. 314 ; Citizen Genet, 
329 ; on Early Methodists and Slavery, 
344; on Early Methodists and Ameri- 
can Revolutiun, 361 ; on Notable Places 
in American history, Supp. 5; on 
Old Taverns in New York. 38; on Pri- 
vately-printed books in America 43; 
on Br. Lothrop’s Fourth of July Ora 
tion, 62; on Art and Artists in New 
York 74; Notes on focal history of 
Maine, 78, 115 ; on Christ Church, Bos- 
ton, 120. 

Deane, W. R. Memoir of Dr. Jared 
Sparks. 146. 196. 

Decimal Currency, 196. 

Derry, N. H., 108. 

Dewey, Judge Charles A., Supp. 92. 

Dickinson, John, in 1774, 288. 

* ~ meds Federal. State action on, 
223. 


Doolittle, Benjamin, 113. 

Downing, Emanuel, 378 ; Sir George, 5. 

Duer, William Alexander. Papers on 
= New York by him, 10, 49, 77, 118, 
198, 

Dummer, Governor, 113, 179, 160. 

Dwight, Timothy, 110-113, 115, 117, 141, 
143, 144, 178-181. 

Eacker, George, 292, Supp. 45. 

Eastburn’s Rooms, New York, Supp. 16, 

Eastchester, N. Y, Celebration there, 
Supp. 27. 

Editors in public life, 185. 

Election Sermons (Massachusetts), 156, 
320, 348. 

Elizabethtown, N. J., 21. 

Epitaphs, 19, 122. 

Ewbank, Hon. Thos., on North American 
Rockwriting, 257, 272, 306. 

E. Y. E. on Slavery in Colonial New 
York, 237. 

Female Farmers, 157. 

Fishkill, N.Y. Church celebration, 323 ; 
Soldiers’ monument, Supp. 158. 

Flag, the first American in the Thames 
river, 187. 

Florida, Indians in, 2; Vocabularies of 
Indian tongues of, 239 ; Diary of a Cam- 
paign in, 279 

Fonda, John, 20. 

Forefathers’ day, 377. 

Fort Dummer, Papers concerning it, 
109, 141, 178, 

France, the Press of, 95; the Records of, 
136 


Franklin, Benjamin, and his mother, 122 ; 
his library, 123; his return from France, 
213 ; his cane, 229. 

Fuller, Timothy, 20, 57, 85, 123; Marga- 
ret, 20, 57. 

Fulton, Robert. 

Funda, John, 20. 

Fundy, Bay of. Origin of its name, 158, 
321. 


His steamboats, 316. 


Galt, W R. Letter on death of Tecum- 
seh, 318. 

Gates, Gen. H. Letter concerning his 
Southern Campaign, 244, 

Georgia, Indians in, 2; early Spanish 
mining in, 137. 

Germantown, Battle of. 
ing it, 202. 

Gibbs, Dr. R. W., Supp. 160. 

Gomara, Francisco, Translation from, 
368. 


Letter concern- 


Grant, S. Hastings, 94. 

Grave-plunderers, 158, 167. 

Hall, Francis, Supp. 96 ; Harrison, 200. 

Hamilton, Alexander. His monument at 
Weehawken, 292; his death, 319; his 
testimony against Genet, 385; his 
death-place, Supp. 5; his duel with 
Burr, Supp. 45. 





Hamilton, Philip, Sr. His death, 292, 
Supp. 45. 
‘Hampton, Va. 
Supp. 159. 

Hastings, Doctor, 141. 

Hayne, Colonel Isaac. Correspondence 
concerning his death, 269. 

Heated Term of 1866, Supp. 94. 

Hendrick, King, 111, 112. 

Henoepin never in Albany; 268, 

Herrare, Antonio de, translation from, 
371. 

Hessians in American Revolution, 7. 

Higginson, Stephen, 22, 

Hinsdale, Capt, Mehumon, 161, 

History, John Adams on the falsity of, 
317. 


The old church there, 


Hitchitee Indians. 
language, 239. 

Holmes, Thos, 
vania, 123. 

Hooker, Rev. Thomas, 85. 

Hopkins, John, 223. 

Hoyts, the family gathering of, Supp. 30. 

Hudson River, the attempt to buro the 
English frigates on, in 1776, Supp. 84. 

Huguenots. Presidents of Congress who 
descended from them, 19. 

Humphrey, Mrs. Urania B., 383. 

Hutchinson, Anne, 121, 159. 

Independence, Dr, Lothrop on the De- 
claration of, 62. 

Indians. Abnaki, 17, 224, 378; Arkan- 
sas, 35; Caughnawagas, 58, 224, 321; 
Conical stone-heaps of, 292 ; Cherokees, 
35 ; Hitchitee, vocabulary of, 239 ; Kas- 
kaskias, 35 ; Mandaws, 35; Miamis, 2; 
Mikasuke, vocabulary of, 239; names 
derived from, 58; Natchez, 35; Onon- 
tagos, 224; reservations, 64; secret 
societies among them, 139 ; Seminoles, 
vocabulary, 239; Shawnees, 121; Ta- 
ranteens, 159, 224; vocabularies, 239 ; 
Yamassees, 2. 

Iron Greys, The, Supp. 15. 

Jackson, Gen. Andrew, 55. 

Jamaica, L. I. Tories there in 1775, 185. 

Jay, Sir James, 223 ; John, 339 

Jenks, Rev. Wm., 379. 

Jersey Prison ship. Capt. Van Dyke’s 
narrative concerning it, Supp. 7. 

John, Jack, 19. 

Johnson, Sir Wm., 6, 57. 

John street Church, New York, 363-365. 

Kapp, F. Paper on the Hessians, 7. 

Kenjockety, Philip, 168. 

Kentucky, Indians in, 2. 

King, Rufus, 329; Gov. Samuel, 20. 

Kittery, Me., 79. 

Knox, Ggp. Henry, 204, 335. 

Korpony, Col. G. de, 136, 

Kraitsir, Doctor, 82, 160. 

Laco, 22. 

Laight’s Brigade, N. York, Supp. 15. 

Lamb, Major John, 219. 

Lang, John, Supp. 15. 

Laurens, Henry, 99, 233, 265-8. 316. 

Lawrence, Jonathan, and his family, 
Supp. 111. 

Libraries, Bos.on Public, 25; Columbia 
College, 63; Harvard College, 59; 
Prince, Supp. 60. 

Lima, Wealth of, 293. 

Locke, John, 101. 


Vocabulary of their 
His Map of Pennsyl- 


| London Coffee-house, Phila., Supp. 32. 


Lone Tree, Ill., Supp. 61. 

Longevity, Instances of, 32, 64, 96, 135, 
167, 319. 

Lothrop, Rev. Dr., on Declaration of In- 
dependence, Supp. 62. 

Loudons. Who were they? 290. 

Loyalists. Celebration of their landing 
in New Brunswick, 232; Methodists of 
their number, 361. 





Lundy’s Lane, Battle of, 253, 272. 

Lyceum of Natural History, Supp. 16. 

Lynch, Dominick, Supp. 15. James, on 
Pulaski’s burial, 285. 

Macgowan, Dr. D. J., on Secret Societies 
among the Indians, 139, 

Macneven, Dr. William James, Supp. 15. 

Madison, President, ‘220. 

Madoc's Expedition, 223, 

Maine, Indians in, 17; Speaker in her 
House of Representatives, 1866, 18; 

apers concerning, Supp. 17, 115, 144. 
ide ** Popham’s Colony.” 

Maps of the War, 82; of the World, 299. 

Marine Committee of the Continental 
Congress, 305, 306. 

Market Regulations in New York, 1764, 
Supp. 13. ' 

Marriages in Massachusetts, 120. 

Marshall, Chief-Justice, Portrait of, 383. 

Masonry, History of, Supp. 26. 

Massachusetts. Speaker in her House of 
Representatives, 1866, 19; codfish over 
his chair, 197 ; marriages in, 120 ; per- 
secutions in, 377; Bill of Rights of, 
Supp. 18; slavery in, Supp. 47, 81, 


105, 138, 186; election sermons, 126, 


320, 348, 

Mayflower, The ship, 378. 

Medford, Mass. Soldier’s monument, 324. 

Merchants’ Exchange, N. York, 381. 

Methodists, What are they celebrating ? 
259, Supp. 64 ; and Intemperance, 314, 
and Slavery, 344; and American Rey- 
olution, 361. 

Mexican republic, Supp. 21. 
Michigan. Ancient mines there, Supp.95. 
Mikasuke. Vocabulary of their lan- 
guage, 239; Lord’s Prayer in it, 288. 
Mills family of Long Island, 291. 
Miving, Early, in Georgia, 137 ; in Mich- 
igan, Supp. 95. 
Mississippi River. 
source, 219, 

Monterey, Battle of, 207, 255 

Moore, G. H., on the ** Pennycook egg,” 
260; on Staten Island and the New 
Jersey boundary, 297: on the first 
Merchants’ Exchange, New York, 381 ; 
on slavery in Massachusetts, Supp. 47. 
81 105, 138, 186; on the First City Hall 
in New York, Supp. 73. 

Morris, Lewis, 42, 83 ; Robert, 301. 

Morrison, Rey. John, 292, 347 ; William, 
319. 

Mott, Captain Gershom, 218. 

Mound-builders of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, 34. 

Mount Desert, Me., Supp. 80. 

Munsell, Joel, 64; Supp. 44, 

Myers, T. Bailey, 42. 

Names of men with middle letters, 82. 

Narragansett Club, 92, 159. 

Nashville, Tenn., 96. 

Natchez Indians, 35. 

National Academy of Design, New York, 
Supp. 15. 

Nephew, Ancient use of the word, 22. 

Newcastle, Me., 81. 

Newell, Rev. Wm., Supp. 27. 

New Hampshire, Constitutional Conven- 
tions in, 219; The Convention of 1779, 


Discovery of its 


New Haven Greys, Supp. 96, 159. 

Newichawannock River, Me., Supp. 116. 

New Jersey, Scrap of the history of, 42; 
beef in in 1778, 57; proffered re-ces- 
sion to the Duke of York, 202; land- 
bounty promised by her redeemed by 
New York, 223; her boundary and 
Staten Island, 297, 

New Netherland and Canada, 57. 

Newport Mercury, Anniversary of, 232, 

New South Church, Boston, Supp. 59. 
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Newspapers in America, The earliest, 
22; number of, in 1789, 319 ; in Boston, 
45, 63 ; in Hartford, 32; in New York, 
vide * New York City.” 

New York City, Evacuation of, 1783, 11 ; 
Doctors’ Mob, 12; Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette, 84, 182; The Independent 
Journal, 22, 84, 124, 182; Methodists 
in, 363; John-street Church, 363-365 ; 
St. Paul’s Church, 362; First Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, 38] ; fire in 1776, 49 ; 
Bull's Head tavern, 320: the Bayard 
house, Supp. 5; the Church in, in 
1705, Supp. 13; markets. in 1764, 
Supp. 13; old taverns in, Supp. 39; 
City Hall, Supp. 41; the first City Hall, 
Supp. 73; Palace in, Supp. 42; Di- 
rectory, for 1866,: Supp. 59; art and 
artists in, Supp. 74; burning of Brit- 
ish frigates, 1776, Supp. 84; Friendly 
Fire Company, 1800, Supp. 108: in 
April, 1776, Supp. 110; Jonathan Law- 
rence and his family, Supp. 111 ; First 
Baptist Church and Governor Tryon, 
Supp. 143 ; Old, by Wm. A. Duer, 10, 
49, 77, 118, 188; Old New York Re- 
vived, Supp. 11, 38, 73, 108 143. 

New York, Colony of, Politicians in, in 
1776, 218. 

New York, State of, redeemed bounty- 
land promises made by New Jersey, 
223 ; slavery in, 237, 318. 

Ninigret. The plunder from his grave, 
167. 

Noah, Major, Supp. 15. 

Norridgewock, Me., 17, 51, Supp. 81. 

North American Rock-writings, by Thos. 
Ewbank, 257, 272, 306. 

Northborough, Mass., Supp. 96. 

North Carolina. First Classical School, 
Supp 113; second do., Supp. 148. 

North Yarmouth, Me., Supp. 116. 

Notable Places in American History, 
Supp. 5, 45. 

Notes, 13, 55, 79, 156, 182, 222, 261, 315, 
377. 


Nullification in Connecticut, 223. 

Numismatics, 133, 196, 231, 327. 

Ohio, Indians in, 2. 

Old Hickory, 55. 

Old New York, 10, 49, 77, 118; the same, 
revived, Supp. 11, 38, 73, 108, 143, 

Olivier, Anthoine, 183. 

Omnibus, by W. A. Duer, 10, 49, 77, 118. 

Ossili, Madame, see ‘* Fuller, Margaret.” 

Otis, James, 13. 

Ovieda, Gonzola Ferdinand de, 371. 

— Registers of the University of, 
1 


7. 

Paige, Edward, 24, 83. 

Parkman's Pioneers of France, 37. 

Parsons, Doctor Usher, 169. 

Partridge, Col. Samuel, 111, 112, 117, 
178, 180. 

Passamaquoddy Bay, Me., Supp. 117. 

Passenger-lists to New England, 121. 

Paulding’s Backwoodsmen, Supp. 15. 

Pemiquid, Me., Supp. 116, 

Penn, T. and R. Their agreement with 
Lord Baltimore, 95. 

Pennsylvania, Indians in, 3; Holmes’ 
map of, 123; female farmers in, 157 ; 
and the War, Supp. 61. 

” anes Egg,” by Doctor Belknap, 
260. 

Pensioners, Living Revolutionary, 19. 

Pepperell, Sir William. 5. 

Perrot, Nicolas. His Memoires, 103. 

Persecutions in Massachusetts, 377. 

Petersburg, 83. 

Petrie, Doctor George, 96. 

Philadelphia. The old bake-house, 16; 
County Court-house, 105; the London 
Coffee-house, Supp. 32. 
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Phipps, Sir Wm., 5. 

Pierce, Joseph, Jr., 4. 

Pilgrim Fathers of Massachusetts, 377. 

Pinckney, Gen. Charles Cotesworth, 202 ; 
Gen. Thomas, 244. 

Pipon, Philip, 157 

Placentia Islands, 159, 321. 

Pontiac’s Medal, 158. 

Pontoosuc, Meaning of the Word, 317. 

Popham Colony of 1607, Supp. 93. 

Portland, Me., Supp. 61. 

Prince Library, Supp. 60. 

Prison-ships during the Revolution, 223, 
Supp. 7. 

Privately-printed works on America, 
Supp. 43. 

Psalm-singing no ordinance, 120. 

Pulaski’s remains. Where interred, 285. 

Putnam, General Israel, 216, 217. 

Quackenboss, Dr. Nicholas I., Supp. 15. 

Queries, 19, 57, 82, 120, 157, 189, 223, 290, 
320, 346, 378. 

Quotation fathered, 18. 

Rau, Professor C., on “‘ The Stone Age,” 


97. 

Rawdon, Lord, on the execution of Colo- 
nel Hayne, 269. 

Religious Orders in the United States, 61. 

Replies, 21, 57, 83, 121, 159, 189, 224, 320, 
346, 379. 

Revolutionary Pensioners, 19; soldiers 
surviving, 320; War. British officers 
commanding in it, 19. 

Rhode Island, Origin of the name, 159. 

Richmond, Duke of, on the execution of 
Col. Hayne, 269. 

Riveiro Diego, 374. 

Rivington, James, 22, 84, 124, 182. 

Rock Island, Old Settlers of, 325. 

Rockwell, Professor E. F., on First Class- 
ical School in Western North Carolina, 
Supp. 113 ; on second classical school 
in Iredell Co., N. C., Supp. 148, 

Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, 61. 

Romero. Dinner to him, Supp? 21. 

Rooke, Major Harry, 291, 347. 

Rush, Doctor Benjamin, 315. 


| Saco, Me.. Supp. 117. 


Sag an, Matthew, 65. 

Sanderson, Joseph M., 32. 

Sargeant, Rev. John, 325. 

Sault St. Marie. Registers of the Mission 
there, 58. 

Schuyler, Col. John, 115, 117; Gen. 
Philip, 216. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 221, 253. 

Sebago Pond, Me., Supp. 117. 

Selections from Portfolios in Various 
Libraries, 125, 146. 

Seminole Vocabulary. 239. 

Shaw Papers, The, 300. 

Shawnees. Their migrations, 1 ; their lo- 
cation, 121. 

Sheepscot, Me., Supp. 117. 

Sheridan and the American Government, 


Ships. Cerberus, 292, 346 ; James, 121 ; 
Mayflower, 378. 

a Meaning of the word, 

17. 

Simms, J. R., on Dwelling-ground at 
Weehawken, Supp, 45. 

Skidmore family, 290, 

Slaves in Army of Revolution, 223; in 
Northern Colonies, Notes on, 237; in 
New York, 237, 318; the early Meth- 
odists concerning them, 344; in Massa- 
chusetts, Supp. 47, 81, 105, 138, 186 ; in 
Connecticut, Supp. 160. 

Sloop-trade of New-York, 1803, Supp. 
11; in 1812, Supp. 12. 

Smith, Buckingham. Vocabularies of 
Indian tongues, 239 ; paper on Verra- 
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gano’s map of the world, 299 ; transla- 
tions by, 368; Joshua Hett. His trial, 
Supp. |, 33, 65 97, 120; Sidney, 21. 

Societies, Proceedings of. American An- 
tiquarian, 352, 379 ; American Bapt a 
Historical, 90, 231; Ameri, Et 
logical, 23, 85, 124, i90, 295 aerlenn 
Statistical, 59, 161 ; Arizona Historical 
Society, 160; Boston Numismatic, 25, 
162, 228, 262, 354; Buffalo Historical, 
129, 130, 193, 230; Dorchester Antiqua- 
rian and Historical, 58; Firelands His- 
torical, 25, 164; Long I+land Historical, 
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